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PREFACE. 



'Bright Celestials' is a story of Chinese life at 
Home and Abroad in relation to Christian Missionary 
enterprise. Its unique characteristic is that it is written 
from the Chinese point of view. Such questions as those 
of Opium, Chinese Emigration, Secret Societies, the 
Social Evil, the Christian Missionary problem and 
Chinese anti-foreign feeling are dealt with in relation 
to Western influence and Christianity. 

For the facts, in addition to those observed by 
myself in the East, I am indebted to my Chinese 
friend, Mr Teck Soon of Singapore. To that gentle- 
man are also largely due the idea and structure of 
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the story; and in thanking him for his invaluable 
help, I take the opportunity of gladly acknowledging 
his co-operation. 

My thanks are also due to my friend, Mr James 
A. Melville of Edinburgh, for literary advice and aid 
in preparing the manuscript for the press. 

'Bright Celestials' is intended as a tribute to the 
claims of Old and New China on Western thought and 
sympathy. If it helps to create an interest in Chinese 
matters among the British reading public, it will have 
fulfilled the chief purpose of its production. 

ARCHIBALD LAMONT. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

BLACK ROCK. 

The China Sea — the sea of sickness and typhoons 
— lashes lustily the shores of Fokien province. Eocky 
promontories offer a grand and effectual resistance to 
the incessant attacks of dashing foam, and lend 
protection to the creeks and bays in which Fokfen 
Celestials prosecute their calling as fishermen. The 
Fokiens are the plodding Saxons, in contrast with the 
Cantonese, who are the adventurous Danes of Southern 
China. Pirates also there are among the Fokiens; but 
piracy is the distinctive boast of the Cantonese. And 
although not so foolhardy as their brethren of Canton 
province, the Fokien people are equally brave, yet with 
a method in their bravery. They are the most success- 
ful of all the Chinese emigrants. They are a people 
who do and dare, and their watchwords are * Order and 
Enterprise.' 

At die head of one of the Fokien bays is a serpentine 
creek, and at the head of this creek stands the town of 
Black Eock. Hither the reader's eye must turn mean- 
while, for here begins our tale. 

A 
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It is a low-roofed house — none of your perpen- 
dicular tenements such as abound in the cities and 
towns of the Western world. It is a literal houscy 
modest as to dimensions and inhabitants, and situated 
at the south-east side — ^people call it the back part — 
of the town. 

Close by the entrance is a narrow pathway, the 
parading place, for generations past, of hardy sons of 
toil, whose industry, if you have respect to the burdens 
on their shoulders, would gladden the heart of a Carlyle. 
From earliest dawn till long after sunset there hurry 
along this narrow pathway Celestial citizens, whose 
title to such citizenship would seem to consist in the 
amount of diligence with which each burden-bearer, 
his two loads on a pole, constantly, and as if unconscious 
of the calculation, performs the double task of keeping 
these loads in even poise and himself in motion. 

The typical one-man-between-two-loads has scarcely 
passed when not a transformation but a transposition 
scene arrests attention. The phenomenon is one-load- 
between-two-men. The bearers labour beneath the 
burden, as their bent forms and half-running speed 
clearly show. But their hearts are stout and brave; 
and they pass on — not however before there is time to 
discern that the freight is as bulky as it is heavy. It 
is a stout black-coloured live pig, of a size one often 
reads about, but seldom sees. It is enshrouded in a 
basket — if such description be permitted to the few 
strips of wicker-work interwoven as a single piece of 
mechanism whereby the front and hind legs of the 
prisoner pass down into a liberty that is vitiated by the 
hard and fast bondage of the rest of its body. This 
contrivance is indeed more cage than basket — the 
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whole pig is visible to the naked eye of the beholder. 
In such glaring suspense the living freight quickly 
passes in music out of sight. 

That sound has scarcely died away when onward 
comes a second pig, here also borne aloft by two men on 
the orthodox bamboo pole, but — alas for the inequalities 
of fortune in the lives of pigs as in the lives of men ! — 
unlike his more fortunate predecessor, he is without the 
luxury of a merciful prison-basket. With head and 
feet turned upwards towards the skies ; with legs fore 
and aft tightly bound by the rope that hangs from the 
bamboo ; with back dangerously near to brushing the 
ground beneath him, he is borne along, quarrelling 
ineffectually with the inconvenience of his position, but 
so far as we know, thinking little of the early destiny 
of death that is to reward all his sufferings. 

Other pigs also, including sows, with their numerous 
brood careering at will in the road and out of it, await 
in blissful ignorance their respective times of trial, 
imprisonment, and death — an order of things that will 
continue so long as man fulfils the dual condition of 
ruling creation and eating pork. 

The neglected Chinese dog deserves notice here 
Like the pig, he has his day, if he has never had his 
regular meal. Chinese virtue is exercised otherwise 
than in feeding dogs. Hence it is that this pathway 
is a realistic Tlato's cave, resembling that classic spot 
most of all in the picture of this forlorn dog that is 
more shadow than substance. His ugly sores and 
scabs, which serve as poor substitutes for decent hair, 
place him at a disadvantage when compared with 
the least lucky English dog, whose coat of hair the 
worst fortune usually leaves intact. Such are the 
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conspicuous blemishes of the Chinese dog, more sinned 
against than sinning. A slim framework of bones, 
with nose turned downwards — his tyrant Chinese 
master dares not deprive him of this direction of his 
quest which is his sole prerogative — he seeks a morsel, 
and more if that were possible, in the casual rubbish- 
heap, thereby informing the world that he too has a 
right to live. 

There are other and more eminent actors and 
suflferers in the scene of this pathway. A woman 
trying to walk as best she can by means of and yet 
despite her feet — crushed by a relentless custom that 
claims to confer on the Chinawoman the double benefit 
of beautifying her person, and checkmating her 
inborn and perverse tendency to gad after the men — 
passes along, leaning on her stafif. Close behind her in 
single file are her two little ones, children in their 
years and stature, but old men in their faces. The 
supreme worth and dignity of humankind warrant 
much more than a casual look at this woman and her 
boys. But Browning has wisely said, or in words to 
the same effect : — 

* Leave now for pigs and dogs 
Man has for ever.* 

Upward progress in the town of Black Eock, the 
fountain-head of this story, is made by a passage over 
dead men's bones. On the other side of the pathway is 
a graveyard. The patch of ground is a gentle slope, 
dotted frequently with the tombs of ancestors recent 
and remote, tombs of earth and stone, which, shaped in / 

horse-shoe Omega fashion and neatly ornamented, speak 
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to Celestials of Doom. As to the mystery of Death — 
Confucius would call it the mystery of Life — whether 
Death ends all, or means to sleep, perchance to dream, 
the materialism of China has not yet reached its 
scientific stage in its treatment of the theme. The 
'superstitions' of China, like those of the remaining 
two-thirds of humanity, die hard. Hence these tombs, 
the marks of sedulous attention paid by each successive 
generation to its dead. These are the unutterable 
groanings, too deep for a nation's choicest words or 
time-honoured institutions. They act the part of 
Banquo's ghost, stepping in betimes to mock and 
irritate the self-styled scientist, who, poor fool, imagines 
that he has solved all mystery when he has repeated 
his creed of dissolution, and reduced mankind to dust 
and ashes. The filial Chinaman, mourning for his 
fathers, like Eachel for her children, refuses to be 
comforted. 

Running through these haunts of dead men, to meet 
at a well on the rough roadside, is a stream of living 
water, called by a truth-loving community * Corpses' 
Juice Well,' known for several generations past to be 
the best drinking water in the town. It is praised for 
the health-giving qualities which it possesses as a 
remedy for the opium-smoking disease. 

Near to this well — streaming from it — are the heroes 
of the^ Flowery Land. Here meet together the dying- 
living and the living-dead. 

It is the afternoon of a day in the mid-autumn of 
the year 1867. Seated at the table of Lin Ming 
Kuang, Literary Graduate, is a company of repre- 
sentative men, worthy citizens of Black Rock. They 
take a keen interest in local affairs, including the 
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viands on the table. But their conversation shows that 
they are no less interested in the wider concerns of 
their lives as Celestials and as men. 

The women of the household are not in this scene. 
They are behind it. They prepare the dishes for this 
festival which mine host, the graduate, has commanded 
should be held to-day. The time-honoured custom of a 
mid-autumn festival adds strength and dignity to the 
injunctions of the head of the family, whose word in 
well-regulated Chinese families excites the envy of 
Western husbands, since it is absolute law. 

Although the company of invited guests is not a 
large one, the women behind are kept busy. Victuals 
of rice, pork, fowl, frogs (which a sprinkling of pepper 
greatly improves), sea-slugs, and other dainties, dressed 
up in different bowls, hospitably overladen, and cone- 
shaped as the degree of solidity will permit, are being 
brought from behind by men-servants for the guests in 
the front room. In this way is brought to its 
triumphant stage the work of these industrious women 
who remain in the back part of the house, their 
privileged and peculiar place. And when at intervals a 
lull takes place in the conversations of Ming Kuang 
and his guests, the subdued sound of voices behind is 
quite audible. The hostess has her own little group 
of female guests, helping her to execute the special 
tasks of the day on behalf of the lords of creation in 
front. 

Such a hard and fast barrier as that which exists 
between the sexes appertains to the Chinese in common 
with other Oriental races. Chinese propriety demands 
that woman should be kept out of sight. Parliament, 
platform, and pulpit are a fortiori out of the question in 
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China. On our side are the Western Societies for the 
promulgation of Woman's Eights, on their side the 
Chinese rigorous restrictions on women : these are the 
two opposite extremities of the rope in the world' 
social tug-of-war. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WINE PARTY. 

Our host, Lin Ming Kuang, is a scholar — according to 
the Chinese style of reckoning — a graduate of the first 
degree. He is between forty and fifty years of age, of 
middle height, and — ^if he may be described after the 
fashion of a detective proclamation — with the small 
beginnings of a whisker. His bearing is dignified 
beyond the average dignity of a Chinaman, and, with 
deliberation be it said, beyond the average dignity of a 
graduate. Propriety in actions, which means dignity in 
attitude, is the ideal quality of the Chinese people; 
and where is such a quality to be found if it be not 
found in their scholars? Our host is the typical 
embodiment of what ought to be expected of a Chinese 
scholar. He is the quintessence of those excellences 
that cast a halo round every educated Chinaman in the 
eyes of his fellow-countrymen. But, like Socrates, 
Ming Kuang is not prepossessing in appearance, 
although his large, penetrative eye redeems him from 
ugliness. The unusually large upper lip that seems to 
dispute the existence of the lower one, the long, 
straight, sharp, angular nose sloping normally down- 
wards, and the large massive forehead, are some of the 
more pronounced features of a face which distinctly 

8 
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bears the marks of decision of character. But the 
"pale cast of thought" modifying these marks of 
decision is necessary to Ming Kuang's keenly chiselled 
face. Unless he is encouraging his polite guests to 
lift their chop-sticks or beckoning them to drink wine, 
his look is one of sadness bordering on gloom. The 
best Western parallel is the Agnostic, who, so often 
susceptible to fits of mental depression, due rather to 
temperament than to philosophy, has theoretically 
satisfied himself, having weighed all his earlier thoughts 
and hopes of God and heaven in the balance of his 
wisdom, that these have been found wanting. Not 
diflferent is the impression given by the features of 
Ming Kuang seated at the head of his table. 

The guests at this afternoon wine-party — for such is 
the festival technically called — are four in number. 
These four, with their host and croupier (one of Ming 
Kuang's relatives), make the modest number of six at 
table. On the left side of the host (the side of honour) 
are the two brothers Wu, both graduates, but much 
younger than their host, who has begun to be venerable 
in their eyes. Both these young men have already 
studied hard, and yet, as they themselves acknowledge 
— though only to such a man as their friend Ming 
Kuang — they have still much to learn. Opposite, at the 
right side of the host, are the other two guests. The one 
next to the host is Pun Kwi, a man well advanced in 
middle life. He is a retired merchant, who has spent 
more than twenty years in Canton, and who has just 
returned to spend the remainder of his days in his 
native town of Black Eock. The fourth guest is the 
Head-man of one of the wards of Black Eock. He acts 
as the champion of his fellow-townsmen in presenting 
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their rights and demands to the civil and military 
authorities. Like his host and the other guests, he too 
is * had in reputation ' among the people. His position 
as Head-man has heavy responsibility as well as honour. 
He is one of the 'commoners* in the complicated 
Chinese governmental system. And according to the 
measure of trust which his fellow-townsmen repose in 
him as the mouthpiece of Democracy, he is powerful 
with the Emperor's Executive Government, including 
the district mandarin. And the trust of his con- 
stituency this Head-man enjoys to no mean extent. 
Freighted, however, as he is with the heavy duties and 
responsibilities of his ward, he can drink wine and be 
sociable like his neighbours. That a Chinaman who is 
a ruler takes time to dine is a lesson, moreover, which 
foreign ambassadors in Chinese territory have learned 
much to their profit. According to report, ambassadors 
from the West, untutored in this important respect, 
have come to the East and been made wise. Diligent 
in clinging to the truth that *a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,* these apt pupils have so thoroughly 
excelled their tutors as to make dining their sole 
occupation. It is a case of Specialisation of Function. 
This age is an age of concentration, without which no 
one can expect to rise either to fortune or to fame. 

The company are already well through their meal. 
First, the croupier served the wine in small cups for 
the guests, then for the host, and lastly for himself, and 
between the various dishes he has repeated the task. 
From the successive bowls brought by the servant and 
placed by the croupier in the centre of the table, the 
guests have taken morsels by means of their chop- 
sticks, the host encouraging them from time to time. 
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The usual almond tea has been served. The indis- 
pensable bowl of hot water has been placed on the table, 
and here each one for himself washes his chop-sticks 
and spoon. Then at a given signal it is announced that 
drinking wine must cease. It is not that the host 
grudges the wine, for he encourages his guests to make 
the best use of their short time. ' We shall now fill 
our cups and eat our rice* — in this way he warns 
himself and his guests that their * revels now are ended.' 

The hard and fast Chinese custom forbids wine after 
rice. To violate this custom in ordinary instances is a 
mark of gross impiety. ' It would mean for a Chinaman 
disloyalty to his filial obligations. As a sign that the 
last dish has come, duck boiled in salted cabbage has 
been placed on the table, surrounded by the usual 
smaller dishes of salted onion, cucumber and pork, 
accompaniments for the rice. The conservative salt of 
Chinese custom (to say nothing of the particular quality 
of Chinese wine) does much to preserve this people 
from drunkenness, which accordingly is not and cannot 
be their national vice. 

So far, the conversation has been measured and 
general. But now the spirit of reserve that prevailed 
when they first sat down to table loses its spell over 
them, and they become more lively. 

*That foreign teacher came to our town yesterday, 
and is still here, I suppose,' remarked the elder brother 
Wu. There was nothing but politeness in the state- 
ment itself ; but the tone in which it was uttered did not 
bespeak Scholar Wu*s deep aflfection for the foreigner. 

' Which of the foreign teachers do you mean ? ' asked 
Ming Kuang, whose interest was excited by the remark. 
' I can recognise three of them now,' he continued, not 
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waiting for an answer to his question. ' One of them 
has thick whiskers, and is always reading or writing 
while he sits in his chair. He takes notes of everything 
that is said to him. A poor shopkeeper not far from 
here, a worshipper of God in the foreigners* Ceremony 
Hall, told me that when that teacher gets out of his 
chair at the end of his journey, before eating rice, he 
copies out from his smaller book, which he carries in his 
hand, all that he has noted down in the interval. 
The book into which he copies all his notes is a very 
large one, and is encased in a tin box made for the 
purpose. He is very laborious. No one wishing to be 
high in our august Emperor's court could work harder. 
Then, again, I can recognise two other foreign teachers, 
who come this way at intervals. The last time they 
were here they were together. The one is tall and 
quiet ; the other is a stout man who speaks to everybody. 
From what I have seen and heard of him, I believe he 
is deeply versed in our manners and customs. These 
two men are younger than the teacher who carries the 
big book. I should like to know if the foreign teacher 
here just now is one of these, Wu, and if so, which of 
them he is.* 

' I think it must be the man with the book/ replied 
Wu. *He seemed to me to be a middle-aged man, 
although it was difficult for me to see much of him. A 
scholar is compelled to starve his curiosity when he is 
in the midst of a crowd. But these barbarians seem all 
of them to be very like each other. Old and young 
alike have whiskers. It is very strange. There can be 
no reverence or decorum among such a set of people.' 

At this point the Head-man broke in on the conversa- 
tion to say that the foreigner who had just come to 
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Black Bock was the same one that a year ago had been 
stoned and otherwise ill-treated by their fellow-townsmen 
for preaching foreign doctrine. It was, of course, only 
a few fellows of the baser sort who had used such 
violence towards the foreigner; but the rest of the 
community did not think it right to prevent such 
violence, as all alike were suspicious of the foreigner's 
doctrine. It sounded well enough, but it was clear that 
it tended to make men despise their ancestral tablets. 

* yes, I remember,' said Ming Kuang. ' He is the 
most elderly of the foreign teachers. It was he whom 
the people stoned, and he is the man who carries the 
big book. My opinion is that the people ought not to 
have stoned him until they first heard clearly what he 
had to say on behalf of himself and his doctrine. He 
is very courageous to come back again to our place. I 
am told that if he did not come back again he would 
consider himself unfaithful to his duty/ 

' Well, teacher,' said the Head-man, * I do not think 
that even the least polite of our people will ill-treat him 
again. Yesterday, the district warder, who is responsible 
to me for burials, showed to me by clear proof that that 
foreign teacher's heart is good.* 

' Why ? * sceptically asked the elder Wu. 

* Yes,' ventured the younger Wu, who had remained 
silent till now. * It is not easy for us to believe that 
any foreigner's heart can be good. These red-haired 
foreigners have already disturbed the peace of our 
Empire in many ways.' 

' As to what red-haired foreigners usually are,' rejoined 
the Head-man, ' I dare not with my slight words speak 
emphatically in the presence of such distinguished 
scholars a^ are here.* 
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' You unduly honour us/ interjected the host. * Give 
us the benefit of your weighty opinion, good friend. 
' What do you think of the foreign teacher ? ' 

' Venerable teacher, I shall tell you simply what I 
know, and you can do the thinking,' responded the 
Head-man. ' Well, the district warder but a few hours 
ago told me that a wayside traveller, an opium-devil, 
whose relatives live far away from this town, became 
seriously ill last night at an inn and died. The inn is 
close to the foreigners' Ceremony Hall. Not knowing 
what to do with the corpse, the innkeeper got it removed 
out to one of those tablet shrines for people without 
posterity, leaving it lying on the top of some straw 
there. That place is just opposite to the room occupied 
by the foreign teacher. This morning the foreign 
teacher's heart was moved to pity at the sight of the 
corpse ; and sending for the warder, requested him to 
bury the corpse, promising at the same time to pay for 
the coffin and the expenses of burial. The expenses, 
amounting to three dollars three hundred cash, the 
foreigner has duly paid, showing by such an act that 
his heart is well disposed, and that he deserves 
happiness.' 

' That sounds well, good friend,* said the elder Wu, 
still in a suspicious vein. ' But all foreigners have an 
eye to business. In this way he tries to avoid another 
stoning, that he may thus get a free hand to propagate 
his harmful teaching.' 

' Teacher Wu is suspicious of even the best acts of 
foreigners,* slowly remarked the host, with a quiet, 
deliberate smile. *My worthy friend Kwi, who has 
spent so many years at Canton, where foreigners 
abound, can speak weighty words on this subject.* 
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'Venerable teacher/ replied the merchant, 'I am 
unworthy of such an honour as that of giving my 
unimportant opinion. But such as it is I give it. To 
do the foreigners justice, they are very exact and proper 
in their commercial transactions with people. They 
don*t seem to think it desirable, however, to make 
merit. Like merchants among ourselves, of course, 
they make all the money they can. But their words 
are always straight, and they fulfil their promises.' 

'While you were in Canton, Kwi,' asked the host, 
' did you hear the foreigner preach the doctrine just as 
the teacher does who is here in Black Eock just now ? " 

*Yes, once or twice. But I never went very near 
the spot where the preacher stood.* 

* What is your opinion of the foreigner's doctrine ? ' 
asked Ming Kuang, following up his previous question. 

*Alas! teacher, my words are slight. I think that 
their doctrine is good. They tell us to reverence and 
obey our parents ; and they further tell us to reverence 
and obey the Heavenly Father. This latter doctrine is, 
however, not very plain to me.' 

' Ay, good friend, that's it,* interrupted the elder Wu. 
* And because it is not plain you don't know how it 
leads those who follow it into treacherous snares.' 

' I could not help noticing,' continued Pun Kwi, ' that 
the many foreigners in Canton City despise the red- 
haired teacher, who seems to be of the same nation 
and language as themselves. There is little or no 
friendship between the foreign teacher and the other 
foreigners whose work it is to trade.' 

*Do you think that there can be two sets of 
foreigners ? ' asked the younger Wu. 

* That must be so, I think,' responded Pun Kwi 
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* I venture to thiuk/ said Ming Kuang, as a judge 
would sum up evidence, *that this foreign teacher 
who carries the big book is not ignorant of what our 
ancient sages have taught us. One of our own townsmen, 
who professes belief in the foreigners' teaching, told me, 
however, that what we have learned from our sages is 
not enough, and that the Supreme Being has sent 
foreigners here to teach us further. "That we must 
be saved," is what the foreigner strongly emphasises. I 
have asked the friend of the foreigners what is meant 
by being *' saved,*' and the answer I have invariably 
received is that to be saved means to get into heaven 
after death. This of course sounds pleasant enough. 
But what astonishes me is that a scholarly man like 
that foreign teacher with the big book should not only 
believe this himself, but also be so anxious as he seems 
to teach our countrymen the same thing.' 

* After what our venerable host has said about the 
foreign teacher's being a scholar,' said the elder Wu, 
' I dare not argue on the point of that foreign teacher's 
capabilities. But 1 should point out to my good 
friends here that the doctrine of Buddha, which came 
from India to China many centuries ago, is believed by 
the common people among us to this day. But we 
who have studied our sages and exercised our minds 
know quite well that what Buddha has taught us about 
happiness after death and the tortures of hell is not 
worthy of our serious thought.' 

' It is the worship of Jesus Christ that the foreigners 
proclaim in these parts,' said the Head-man. 

*Yes, it is very mysterious,' said the host. 'These 
men seem to vary at times between the worship of 
Jesus Christ and the worship of the Supreme Being. 
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That friend of the foreigner to whom I have already 
. alluded told me the other day that Jesus Christ who 
lived in this world two thousand years ago was the 
Son of the Supreme Being, and that He rose from the 
dead, and is living now. That is rather a heavy demand 
to make on one's belief, is it not ? ' 

'If we cannot believe it, venerable teacher/ said 
the elder Wu, 'we must conclude that it is not 
true/ 

' To come to such a conclusion seems, in a way, right 
enough,' replied the host. 'But this foreign teacher 
seems to know all that we know, and more. He speaks 
very boldly about men's bad hearts and wrong actions, 
and about their need for repentance and reformation. 
And he speaks about a time of judgment after 
death. That he can speak so boldly is a great mystery 
to me.' 

Headers not knowing the language of which the fore- 
going is a modified translation may congratulate them- 
selves. The criticisms passed upon all foreigners alike 
by these Celestials were cruelly candid and unreserved. 
The merciful summary here given of the remarks of 
Lin Ming Kuang and his guests establishes it as an 
axiom that the Chinese dinner does not overshadow all 
other topics. It is very remarkable but quite account- 
able. Things Chinese are always arranged in inverse 
order. 

Tea has already been served. The large ornamented 
pipes and the small cigarettes (an importation by Pun 
Kwi from Hong-Kong) are now being operated upon 
by the host and his guests. 

By a gradual process the conversations between 
these friends became more strictly private in their 
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character. The host entered into a quiet talk with the 
merchant The subject was one lying close to the 
Chinese heart. As for Chinese duty, it stretches 
back into the past in filial piety, and the worship of 
ancestors. Chinese duty is retrospective. But Chinese 
happiness is prospective. A Chinaman is possessed of 
the germs of such happiness when he has the good 
fortune to have male children. 

Both Ming Kuang and Pun Kwi are heads of families 
only in name. Both are childless. Yet when they 
sympathise with each other on their luckless fortune, 
both of them seem equally anxious to speak and to 
exchange thoughts on this very subject. Despondent 
people are not usually talkative in the direction in 
which lies the dark cloud of their despondency. But 
circumstances alter cases. By peculiar coincidence 
bright expectations have found a lodgment in the 
breasts of these two men, and their darkest cloud has 
for them its silver lining. For, within a few weeks' 
time, these heads of families hope to be heads of 
families indeed. They exchange congratulations, each 
one rejoicing in his neighbour's good prospect. 

* Teacher,' said Pun Kwi, * it is my earnest hope that 
there may be safely born to you a son who will one 
day not only bear his father's name, but inherit also his 
illustrious attainments.' 

' I thank you, good friend,' replied Ming Kuang. 
' You unduly honour me in referring to my attainments. 
It is true that men honour me as a scholar. But 
neither I nor other scholars of much greater dis- 
tinction than myself can actually come up to the 
honours and expectations of those who remain outside 
the portals of learning. If scholarship has made me 
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diflferent from the common people, such a difiference 
merely consists in this — that I know more definitely 
and feel more sorrowfully than they do that Life's 
mystery is great. All the same, good friend, your 
congratulating me on my contemplated happiness is 
most welcome, and I should be selfish indeed were I to 
deny equally warm congratulations to you, whose home 
will, I trust, be brightened before many weeks are 
over by a son filial and virtuous as yourself.' 

* Alas, teacher, not for my virtues, but for my want 
of them ! * 

' Say not so, friend Kwi. Were it only for the many 
kind acts you have done on behalf of your friends, and on 
behalf of me in particular, praise of your virtues would 
be well merited.* 

* If you refer, teacher, to the recent dispute I had 
with the oil merchant, and which I entrusted to your 
wise management to arrange with the mandarin, — well, 
teacher, you brought it to a successful issue for me, and 
therefore the honours of the case and my deep gratitude 
belong to you.* 

' You paid me handsomely for my work, Kwi ! That 
matter, and other matters which you entrusted me to 
manage for you, have helped to keep away poverty from 
a poor scholar, whose lasting gratitude you have thereby 
earned.' 

With such deferential words these two friends glad- 
dened each other's heart. It was Pun Kwi's turn to speak. 

' Teacher, each of us in his own heart hopes for him- 
self that a son will be born to him.' 

' That is so, friend.' 

* But both of us may be disappointed. We cannot 
be sure of our sons till they are bom.' 
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' No mistake ! Again, Kwi, you speak the truth/ 
' Teacher, I now speak with less boldness. Suppose 
yours is the male and mine the female offepring.' 

* Or contrariwise.' 

* Exactly so.* 

' And for that matter both of us may be destined to 
misfortune. Neither of us may have male offspring at 
all.' 

* Let us hope against such an unhappy contingency, 
friend Kwi. You are not usually given to take such a 
dull view of the future as that. Such a remark as you 
have made is much more native to my dull humour 
tlian to your light-heartedness.' 

' Well, teacher, leave the worst view of the case out 
of account. Assume for a moment that a son and a 
daughter will be born to us * 

Pun Kwi had scarcely finished stating the hypothesis 
when the host raised his voice suddenly and with decision. 

' Servant,' he shouted, * bring the wine and cups here.' 
Teacher Wu, and you other friends, we are going to 
disturb your conversation ; but you will please favour 
us for a moment with your attention.' 

The servant wondered at such an unusual request for 
wine at that moment, but he silently obeyed. Then, 
amid the modest protests of Pun Kwi, who, although he 
had virtually suggested the agreement, kept maintain- 
ing that he was in no way worthy to be connected with 
a family of such distinction as that of the scholar Ming 
Kuang; and amid the reciprocating protests of Ming 
Kuang, saying many modest things about himself, these 
two friends pledged their unborn children to each other. 
The other guests and the wine were the witnesses to a 
contract which consisted, first, in the assumption that 
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to the one of these two friends should be bom a son 
and to the other a daughter ; and second, in the con- 
sequent betrothal, according to unwritten though 
popular Chinese usage, of the two unborn lovers to each 
other. . The day of ratifying or cancelling the agree- 
ment would come when the birth of the second child 
should take place. The agreement was problematical. 



CHAPTER III. 

A PERIOD OF REFLECTION. 

For the graduate and the merchant the weeks of 
anxiety alternating between hope and fear had passed. 
To the graduate, the brightest dawn had come when 
a male child was born to him. A fortnight later, 
Pun Kwi, although no less a parent than Ming Kuang, 

had to reconcile himself to his cloudier fortune in 

* 

the birth of a baby girl. To contrast the parental 
emotions of these two men would be a work of 
supererogation. The value of Eve's daughters is sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Chinese national instinct. To 
bear the family name, to preserve the family tablets, 
and, in fine, to fulfil a parent's hopes, are duties that 
are held to properly belong to the male child. And 
although the conservation of the family cannot give 
woman an unimportant place — this consideration the 
Chinese themselves do not quite overlook^ — it is the 
characteristic backward look of the Chinese people 
that belittles woman in their eyes. As soon as China 
looks forward her daughters will become great. But 
Black Eock, meanwhile, is a part not of ideal but of 
actual China. 

It is now the spring of 1868, about the time of 
the Feast of Tombs. Ming Kuang sits in his house, 
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with the same thoughtful look as ever — the look that 
befits him so well. His friend Pun Kwi is with him. 
Their previous agreement as to their children's betrothal 
has now been ratified. Naturally enough, this recently 
established relationship brings these two men often 
together, and leavens much of their serious talk* 

*I had thought,' said Ming Kuang, 'that, my best 
hopes having been realised in the birth of a son to me, 
the cup of my happiness should be full, and that I 
should now be in perfect tranquillity of mind. But 
whereas I looked for sunshine, the sky is still cloudy. 
The same old feelings of unrest possess me. The 
proverb is doubtless true : " Spring weather has a 
step-inother's face." ' 

* Had your hopes of having a son not been fulfilled, 
you would be much less happy than you are,' suggested 
Pun Kwi. 

* That is true ; but although a large supply is taken 
away from the ocean of my unhappiness, an ocean 
still remains. Believe me, Pun Kwi, I do not now 
think that ten sons could remove the burden of my 
mind's dull care. I have come to think that the more 
we advance in years, the more do we seem to become 
as children in need of their fathers than as fathers 
in need of their children.' 

Pun Kwi's mind was less speculative than practical. 
He could not foljow the lofty flights of Ming Kuang's 
imagination. 

But it was Ming Kuang's habit oftentimes to speak 
as though he were speaking to himself. He continued : 
* The birth of my son has not brought me what I felt 
I had a right to expect' 

Pun Kwi looked uneasily at his friend. He declared 
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that next to the happiness which he himself would 
have Jiad, had he been fortunate enough to get a son, 
was the happiness which he had in his daughter's 
betrothal. And if the solemn agreement which they 
had just ratified might be still more explicitly drawn 
out, then he was willing, Pun Kwi declared, to make 
it more advantageous to Ming Kuang. Ming Kuang 
laughed. That a merchant should misunderstand 
metaphysic was not to be wondered at. Ming Kuang, 
who subsequently tried to explain the true meaning 
of his reflections, was thinking of no less compre- 
hensive a subject than that of the Chinese Empire — 
its relation to foreign powers, and the imminent con- 
sequences which these relations seemed to Ming Kuang 
to have for his own personal hopes and aspirations. 
The mighty heart of all China seemed to beat in this 
one man's breast. 

* My good friend Kwi,* he went on to say, ' it is a 
matter of considerable doubt whether we shall live 
to see our children, having passed through the trials 
and ailments of childhood, reach marriageable age. 
And even if we are spared to witness that time, we 
may be the witnesses of serious changes in our country. 
For, as our sages tell us, " The periods of fulness and 
of decay come in rotation." I am suspicious that the 
foreigners, about whom you know so much, are destined 
to set our country's hopes adrift from their moorings. 
Foreigners in our country are getting more numerous 
every year. They have already filled our land with 
opium, and only a few years ago their armies of soldiers 
and great explosive machines kept invading our coasts 
tod attacking our ^stalled cities and forts. You and I, 
Kwi, JBire not yet what people would call old men ; yet, 
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the changes to our country within these few recent 
years of our lives are for their greatness unknown 
to any previous period of the present dynasty. What 
the changes in the coming years may be I tremble to 
think ! ' 

Pun Kwi had not taught himself to look at foreigners 
in such a light. When in Canton, he had in his 
business transactions become acquainted with a goodly 
number of foreigners. These he had always found to 
be polite and deferential. What the foreigners seemed 
to wish was a good market for their merchandise, and 
in return to strike a good bargain in buying up Chinese 
produce, which foreigners in their own land valued 
highly. 

* China confers many benefits on other countries, and 
this the foreigners themselves well know,' said Pun 
Kwi. * Those foreigners whom I have met seem grate- 
ful for our favours.' 

*Do you know much about Hong Kong?' asked 
Ming Kuang. * I have been to that place several 
times. One must pass through Hong Kong on the 
way to or from Canton. But I am not deeply 
acquainted with the place. It belongs, as you know, 
to the great English Kingdom, having been given as a 
favour by the Emperor to the Queen of that people.' 

Ming Kuang acquiesced in Pun Kwi's interpretation 
of the history of the cession of Hong Kong. 

*Yes,' said the graduate. *The English people are 
making diligent use of their advantage. Has it not 
occurred to you, Kwi, that before many more genera- 
tions are over, other parts of our Empire may be 
occupied by foreigners; and that, as in Hong Kong 
now, our graves may be desecrated, the Fung-Shuy 
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harmony outraged, and the whole fabric of our most 
cherished customs seriously impaired, and perhaps 
altogether destroyed ? What, then, Kwi, of the hopes 
that are bound up for us in our children and children's 
children ? Not fulness but decay — such is the dispas- 
sionate prospect. Within these few months past, 
especially since our last mid-autumn festival, I have 
been led to look more closely and also more compre- 
hensively at the future of our nation, and this 
contemplation has had a most depressing efifect upon 
me. The conversation that I had three weeks ago with 
the foreign Teacher Bruce, who writes the big book, has 
simply added to my perplexity — although I had pre- 
viously hoped that he would put matters before me 
in a more hopeful light. He is a benevolent and 
sociable man ; but his doctrine— -doctrine, as you know, 
Kwi, ought to be everything to a scholar/ 

Pun Kwi ventured to ask Ming Kuang's opinion of 
the doctrine which seemed to trouble him. 

' Teacher Bruce is of opinion that the great majority 
of our scholars feel too secure in our sages' precepts. 
We do nothing else, he says, than chew the cud of our 
own attainments. Teacher Bruce commended me for 
my curiosity to know his doctrine, while he added that 
Chinese graduates think it unscholarly to listen to the 
words of a foreigner. Teacher Bruce greatly admires 
our sages, while he finds fault with us scholars for 
keeping our minds closed to the sages of other king- 
doms. He referred to a class of scholars among 
Western nations who were disciples of a wonderful 
man — Hegel is his name, if I remember rightly. These 
disciples of Hegel, said Teacher Bruce, are just like us. 
He said (but with great modesty and politeness) that 
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Hegel's followers are very proud and arrogant, inas- 
much as they say of every one who does not think 
exactly as they themselves do, that he does not under- 
stand anything, Chinese scholars, Teacher Bruce 
further explained, keep, like the followers of Hegel, 
within a set form of thinking; and to deviate a 
hairbreadth from these forms is gross impiety in their 
eyes. Speaking thus. Teacher Bruce condemned us all 
by accusing us of being proud and self-contained. He 
said that there were many deep truths that we 
Chinese had not yet got possession of, and we must 
remain in this condition till we learned better manners. 
This foreign teaching begins by telling us that we are 
ignorant, and that our thoughts and practices must be 
changed. Teacher Bruce inwardly hopes and con- 
fidently predicts that China will soon undergo a great 
change. I myself suspect the truth of his words. To 
me this suspicion has more and more become an inward 
dread. I did not of course tell the foreigner all I 
thought and feared.' 

*Will the change which you suspect mean more 
opium and gunpowder than we have yet had ? ' asked 
Pun Kwi, whose mind was most at home when moving 
among concrete things. 

After a pause, the philosopher and scholar 
courteously manifested some reverential respect for 
Pun Kwi's feelings and his materialism. 

" Doubtless gunpowder and opium will be included 
among the causes, or at anyrate in the process of the 
disruption and dismemberment of our Middle Kingdom. 
Thus will perish, as it seems to me, all the fondly 
cherished hopes concerning the duties which our 
children owe to us. I wish I could think life to be 
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Simply a dream-and if it were a dream,' said Ming 
Kuang, half correcting himself, 'it would be rather 
an unpleasant one/ 

Pun Kwi remained silent. His mind, however, was 
not inactive. At that moment he did not give Ming 
Kuang the benefit of his reflections. Pun Kwi was 
beginning to regretfully feel that there was a want of 
community of interest between his friend and himself. 
At that moment Pun Kwi was thinking that it would 
be rather an inconvenient matter if the three thousand 
six hundred dollars, that represented his hard savings 
during all the years he had been in Canton, belonged 
merely to the shadowy stuff of dreamland. He was too 
polite to argue the point. 

Gathering up the threads of his previous remarks, 
Ming Kuang conceded that the great English Kingdom 
had done much for China in connection with the 
Taiping rebellions. The Ever- Victorious Army had, 
during successive periods, been under the direction of 
English foreigners, whose tact and skill had led to the 
complete overthrow of the rebels. Nevertheless, for 
the Chinese Imperial Government to crush Taiping 
rebellions under the patronage of such allies seemed to 
Ming Kuang to be ' dropping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.' During these recent years, so eventful 
because so changeful, by a mixture of force, threatening, 
and persuasion, foreigners had got the thin end of their 
destructive wedge into the solid block of Chinese life 
and institutions. When and how would this work end? 
Opium, hostile armaments, and the foreign missionaries' 
doctrine seemed to constantly militate against the 
welfare of China. As for the last mentioned of these 
hostile forces, it was difficult; said Ming Kuang, to 
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unreservedly condemn it, owing to the bland persuasive- 
ness with which it was being propagated. And again 
there was the personal character of Teacher Bruce. 
For months had Ming Kuang tried ineffectually to 
make up his mind as to the worth of Teacher Bruce's 
doctrine. That Teacher Bruce himself was a good man 
was beyond all dispute. But now, thought Ming 
Kuang, it was the duty of one who would be a patriot 
as well as a scholar to set aside all such personal 
considerations. Whether the foreign teacher himself 
admitted it or not, his doctrine would do harm to 
China. It would upset all Chinese calculations as to 
the contemplated happiness to parents to be derived 
from sons and grandsons. And it would subvert the 
whole of Chinese morality. 

The graduate had often in eloquent terms instructed 
his friends. Pun Kwi among them, as to the supreme 
importance of filial piety. If filial piety were to lose 
its place in China, he had said, China would immediately 
crumble and decay. There was a time, thousands of 
years back, in the remote annals of the Middle King- 
dom, when the child was the almost exclusive property 
of the mother, and the mother was the wife, not of one 
man, but of the tribe or clan. But sweeter manners 
and purer laws had come in time to China, and had 
brought with them China's life and glory. Fatherhood 
with its grand ideas of purity and self-restraint, had 
come to be written as with an iron pen on the Cliinese 
mind. 

In such bright colours Ming Kuang had painted 
Chinese moral law. Ming Kuang*s intensity was that 
of no ordinary man, much less was it that of an 
ordinary Chinaman. 
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Had the faith which Teacher Bruce preached per- 
formed no other function than that of an enemy, it 
would still have remained for Ming Kuang to admit 
that that faith, in stirring up opposition within his soul, 
was making him a stronger and better moraUst than he 
had ever been before. This admission he did not 
make. Not that he was ungenerous — he was all 
unconscious of the debt he owed to the real source of 
his criticism. 

The vast difference in the constitution of their minds 
prevented these two friends from protracted discussion 
But they were not so far left to themselves as to make 
this difference palpable. They filled their pipes and 
smoked. 

The smoke of peace made Ming Kuang more playful 
and humane ; and in spite of relentless logic he seemed 
happy in his enquiries after the welfare of his 
betrothed daughter-in-law. She had been named Min 
Niang. Her parents had received many presents from 
friends on her account; and in turn they had put 
themselves to expense in the matter of festivities 
beyond the amount of expense usually lavished by 
parents when a baby girl is born. She was the first — 
perhaps she might be the only — child; and their 
national custom permitted the parents, now almost in 
their old age, to make the occasion ostentatious. The 
birth of their daughter, if it did not mean the promise 
of a son or sons yet to be born, meant, at all events, that 
the ancestral home had not been left quite desolate. 
There was no alternative to owning girls when boys did 
not exist. 

As for the betrothed husband — Tek Chiu was the 
name given to him — ^he was thriving wonderfully. His 
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fond mother, a pale, slim woman between thirty and 
forty, but looking much older than her years, brought 
out the boy for Pun Kwi*s inspection. Wakened from 
his sleep by being brought to the front room, he made 
it plain by unrepressed screaming and without 
medical inspection that his lungs were good; and 
scared — as was natural enough — by the first look at a 
father-in-law, whose presence completed the discomfort 
of the situation, he persevered in his yells. Pun Kwi 
vainly attempted to take his daughter's place, and 
bewitch the boy with pleasant smiles and sweet words. 
Baffled in his attempts, he contented himself with 
saying pleasing things to the parents, who, protesting 
against the compliments, were grateful for them beyond 
measure. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM OLD TO NBW. 

Tek Chiu and Min Niang spent the first seven years of 
their life in friendship. Their playful, sweet harmony 
was doubtless disturbed now and then by the 
momentary jealousies of children. But they were not 
yet wise enough either to make or to sustain a quarrel. 
Circumstances, however, for which neither Tek Chiu 
nor Min Niang were responsible, conspired all at once to 
produce a change. Pun Kwi, tired of doing nothing, 
suddenly bethought himself to go back with his wife 
and daughter to Canton, and he suited the action to the 
thought. There he worked at his old occupation as a 
merchant. The business was much less lucrative than 
it had been for him in former times ; but as he did not 
run any considerable risks, he found that he was able, 
after a period of five comparatively uneventful years, to 
return to Black Eock with a net loss on his previous 
savings of five hundred dollars. In this way five 
years were added to Pun Kwi's trading experience, and 
five hundred dollars were subtracted from his capital. 
But Pun Kwi, having moved in the company of 
philosophers, never lost heart. Failing health urged to 
go back to Black Rock, this time saying his last fare- 
well to Canton. He knew that he would never return 
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there. Black Eock was his home. There in his native 
soil he would find a grave. 

After a quick passage, he is once more gazing upon 
familiar Black Eock faces. It is now thirteen years 
since Ming Kuang declared that he had closed his 
mind against the foreigners' teaching. The graduate's 
son and the merchant's daughter have now almost 
passed through the golden gates of childhood. Within 
the charmed circle of these thirteen peaceful years, two 
generations — the old and the new — have been mutually 
unconscious of their differences. 

But almost every rule has its exception. Black 
Eock, a town so immovable and in harmony with its 
own name, is not quite what it was. Dr Bruce no 
longer journeyed in that region. A graveyard within 
a distance of seventy miles from the Black Eock that 
the missionary had loved, a small patch of ground 
neatly railed in by four stout iron bars, a stone of 
European make — there lie the mortal remains of 
George Bruce, preacher and scholar. Some Black 
Eock people who still speak of him make no attempt 
to conceal the tears that fill their eyes as they recount 
his deeds and words. Black Eock voices soften at 
the mention of Teacher Bruce, and the scolding, harsh 
tones so conspicuous in the Black Eock dialect of the 
Chinese language, are subject to a process of modifica- 
tion that is quite amazing. 

And now, in the spring of 1881, while birds are 
singing, and when all Nature begins to understand 
that she possesses a new lease of life, Lin Ming 
Kuang's wife, the mother of an only son, lies dying. 
The scourge of cholera, so often known to be wielded 
by the hand of the Destroyer in that region of China, 
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has found out a victim. The disease works with 
terrible ^rapidity on the weak system of the sufiferer, 
whose languishing and pain have been doubly increased 
by the hundred and one appliances dignified with the 
title of medical treatment. The graduate's wife will 
not die without doctor's aid. The grief-stricken hus- 
band must needs have this one consolation not usually 
denied to relatives of dying friends. 

It is now early dawn, the grey light of morning 
peering into the sick-room. Fifteen hours of sufifering 
and anxiety have passed. Gradually Ming Kuang 
has brought himself to suspect that his wife's life is 
ebbing fast. The best-approved physicians of Black 
Rock have dctoe their best with their enchantments, 
and have ceased to prolong their professional efforts. 
They now make it their duty to comfort Ming Kuang, 
and assure him that impending death is his wife's 
destiny. The pendulum of the Chinese mind hangs 
unevenly biassed, to oscillate much more towards the 
side of necessity and fate than towards the side of 
responsibility and freedom. Every man sooner or 
later yields to destiny, but a Chinaman yields sooner 
than anybody else. With unspeakable grudging, Ming 
Kuang yields to the stern decree. His suppressed 
emotion, while concealing itself, prohibits at the same 
time that feeling of stolid indifference which men with 
large heads and small hearts are wont to possess in 
times of deepest trial. 

Pun Kwi, who has been waiting anxiously for news 
as to the patient's condition, urgently requests the 
graduate to allow the foreign doctor to see the sufiferer. 
But Ming Kuang only darkens at the suggestion. ' She 
is^past all hope now,* he mournfully utters. 
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Dr Gordon is the medical missionary, whose hospital 
is in the City of Even Way. He had arrived at the 
Mission Chapel on the previous night. He was simply 
passing through Black Eock at the time. While Pun 
Kwi was urging Ming Kuang to call the foreigner, 
Dr Gordon was strapping up his bed-clothes and 
giving instructions to his burden-bearers to proceed 
westward on the journey. The chair-bearers were 
late in arriving. Black Eock chair-bearers are known 
to be sound sleepers, and on that morning these 
functionaries were sustaining their reputation. 

Pun Kwi eventually prevailed with his friend to 
allow Dr Gordon to be summoned simply to pass his 
opinion on the patient's condition. Ming Kuang 
knew everything already, but in the hour of his direst 
calamity a man is not needlessly obstinate. 

Pun iKwi met Dr Gordon starting on his journey, 
at the entrance to the chapel. The conservative 
chair-bearers were still out of harness, partaking of 
refreshment at the chapel gate, on the pathway leading 
from the town. Dr Gordon was surveying the sky. 
He had a small felt hat on his head, while he held a 
large sun-hat at his side. The empty chair stood 
waiting for its occupant. A sturdy burden-bearer had 
gone oflf before him with the baggage, that consisted 
of a bundle of bed-clothes, a string of cash, a medicine- 
chest, and a small box, this last-mentioned article 
being the Eastern equivalent for the Western carpet 
bag. Dr Gordon's habit was to travel through his 
large constituency with small baggage and a big 
heart. 

The chair-bearers did not seem to take any ofifence 
at the halt in the journey before it was begun, as 
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caused by Pun Kwi's arrival. They were opium- 
smokers, and a respite, however short, was most 
welcome. The periods of rest and refreshment, which 
come as a boon and a blessing to Chinese chair-bearers, 
would, if studied, yield valuable object-lessons on the 
harmlessness of opium. Opium-smoking chair-bearers 
are always large-hearted in giving to the occupant of 
their chair good value for his money. Thanks to 
opium, Dr Gordon's journey westward was to be like 
a seat in a long Parliament; and Dr Gordon, foolish 
man, is an anti-opiumist ! 

Dr Gordon and Pun Kwi found their way to Ming 
Kuang's house. Still a young man, the doctor had 
already seen a good deal of cholera during his years of 
wide experience among the Chinese people. When he 
looked at the patient, he at once shook his head. He 
asked one or two questions, and shook his head again. 
' Had you sent for me ten hours ago, this disease might 
have been checked,' he said ; and with a few solemn and 
tender words, which included an earnest exhortation to 
the dying woman to put her trust in the God of Salva- 
tion, he left the sick-room. 

Tek Chiu listened anxiously to Dr Gordon's words. 
During the night he had slept soundly ; for sleep as one 
of the subtle forces of nature had exacted obedience from 
the son, while it failed to succeed with the husband and 
father, who tremblingly and assiduously nursed the dying 
wife and mother throughout the weary hours of night till 
dawn came. Then Tek Chiu awoke, only a few minutes 
before Pun Kwi with Dr Gordon had entered the house. 

The boy heard his mother's moaning, the sound of 
which was much feebler than it had been when he lay 
down to sleep five hours before on his couch in the 
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adjoining room. He looked at his father's anxious faca 
Hitherto the father had been a perfect pattern to the 
son, whose little world of everything gave greatest 
place to look and gesture. * Mother is very ill/ thought 
Tek Chiu, ' and father is anxious about her. I ought 
to be anxious too.' The thought of his mother's death 
was not yet present to him in such a way as to make 
him realise it in his boyish mind. As to the very 
meaning of death, it was for Tek Chiu an open question. 
He was like a soldier at preliminary drill, not yet ushered 
into the real field of warfare and struggle. But when 
Dr Gordon, on leaving the house at the close of his 
brief visit, gently touched him on the shoulder and 
half -playfully exhorted him to be brave, Tek Chiu, for 
the first time, seemed to understand the deeper meaning 
of his position, and suddenly gave vent to involuntary 
sobs. The medical missionary's words broke the spell 
of Tek Chiu's peaceful world. Already he felt himself 
bereft of his mother. The actual bereavement, which 
took place a few hours afterwards, bringing with it the 
suddenness belonging to events that are even most 
expected — a suddenness that gives a shock to the old 
and to the young alike — ^awoke the lad from the dream 
of life's morning. The light through which he saw a 
sorrowful real world did not gradually dawn on him. It 
came to the motherless boy, as it comes to many other 
children, through a lightning flash. His childhood 
for him belonged now to the dead past — dead and buried 
out of sound and sight, but the living echoes and visions 
retained by memory, to grow vaguer and dimmer with 
advancing years. 

Tek Chiu is the very image of his father. So far as 
physical qualities count for anything, the law of heredity 
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has worked with wonderful exactness in reproducing 
the father in the son. As for moral qualities, Tek Chiu 
is not yet old enough to stand scrutiny by way of com^ 
paring or contrasting him with his father. If you 
were to critically examine through these thirteen years 
of babyhood and boyhood, you would doubtless find the 
usual components of reverence for superiors and gener- 
ous impulses blended with self-will and selfishness. 
Candid specialists in the study of human character 
would find it difficult in surveying Tek Chiu thus far 
in his young life to see much standing out in distinct 
relief that would serve as an index to his future or his 
fate. Tek Chiu has not yet done anything extraordinary. 
The only child of his parents, he has grown up under 
their sedulous guardianship. Both his grandparents on 
his father's side had died before he was born, and in 
these special circumstances, as the child of their old age, 
his father and mother have been to him parents and 
grandparents combined. 

The father and the son, now left alone, are more than 
ever in each other s company — the father to instruct, 
the son to learn. Already the boy is able to read a con- 
siderable number of the hieroglyphics of his native litera- 
ture, and to repeat from memory large passages of 
Confucius and Mencius. His mind has for four years 
been steeping in the best of moral precepts as to the 
duties of individuals and the well-being of the State. 
A few doors from Ming Kuang's house is situated one of 
Black Eock schools, where Tek Chiu has been reading 
books with other boys. If the schoolmaster wearing 
the huge brass-ringed spectacles is to be believed, Tek 
Chiu has already shown himself to be * ten parts clever.* 
But the old dominie has possibly overreached himself 
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in giving this high testimonial to his pupil. Tek Chiu 
is the son of his father — a graduate who daily inspects 
his son's work, doing what every father has a right to 
do in the way of giving help and encouragement. Few 
if any of the other boys in the school have such advan- 
tages as Tek Chiu. Yet the schoolmaster does not make 
it his business to gauge circumstances, and his praise 
of the graduate's son is therefore unstinted and un- 
reserved. In China, as elsewhere in this faulty world, 
everything depends on the work being actually done, 
and, apart from a few mechanical conditions and 
restrictions, subtle questions as to how the work is 
done or who does it are left out of account. 

Tek Chiu cannot escape his environment. Nor is it 
desirable that he should. These elements in the boy's 
education being the materials out of which his person- 
ality is being formed — for the process of formation has 
but begun — are evidently of a valuable sort. Tek Chiu 
is the child of Chinese conservatism at its best. 

Oftentimes — and now especially after the mother's 
death — the father has taken the son aside to exhort 
him and to warn him of future dangers. 

' Be filial and love virtue, my son ! So shalt thou 
prosper.' Ming Kuang's is a simple creed. It is the 
creed that must' be handed down unimpaired to the 
younger generation. It has stood the test of four 
thousand years. And what are the practical precepts 
for the observance of this creed ? Surely it means a 
son's manifestation of a filial spirit to his parents 
during their life, assiduous and scrupulous attention to 
the ceremonies of burial as soon as they are dead, and 
ever after, while the son's life lasts, regular and con- 
stant offerings to their spirits ! In this way, Tek Chiu 
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and unborn posterity will be safeguarded from what- 
ever is improper and transitory. But if, as Ming 
Kuang continually warns his son — if in an evil day Tek 
Chiu should be tempted to forget the faith that has 
been handed down to him from his parents and remote 
ancestry ; if he should, either by indolence or indififer- 
ence on the one hand, or by scepticism or positive 
disbelief on the other, turn his back on a father's 
dbunsels, the spirits of his ancestors will rebel against 
him and disown him. 

The venerable Teacher Bruce had called the graduate's 
attention to the Chinese belief, held, if not by literary 
men, at all events by the common people — that the 
influence of ancestors over posterity is a dread rather 
than a love. What the evil consequences are for those 
neglecting the rites of ancestral worship is everything ; 
in any other respect, ancestral worship is nothing. So 
said Teacher Bruce. But Ming Kuang has refused to 
entertain such a view. The very fact, indeed, that he 
once on a time, in the throes of an intellectual struggle, 
had doubted this truth of his native religion, has doubly 
armed Ming Kuang to combat by anticipation the 
difficulties of posterity. His words of warning to his 
son are therefore charged with that terrible moral 
earnestness of which a thinking mind is capable. 
Ming Kuang, it is true, admits the utility of fear and 
dread as a preventive against the non-observance of 
traditional rites. That the unthinking masses should 
fear their ancestors' revenge, and that they should be 
destitute not only of any other fear but even of any- 
thing else in the nature of religious feeling, is due 
simply to the raw condition of their own untutored and 
unthinking minds. Let China's sons but understand 
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what these rites mean, and they will then recognise one 
of the great causes that have maintained the preserva- 
tion of family life, and with it the preservation of 
family honour and purity. And as the family is the 
cradle of the nation, how is a nation to have a healthy 
life if it be weakened and crippled in its infancy ? 
• • • • ■ • • 

It was early in autumn — the hottest part of the 
year. Only a few months before, Tek Chiu*s mother 
had been called away from earth by the visitation of 
cholera. At that time there were but few deaths in 
Black Eock from the disease, Tek Chiu's delicate 
mother being one of the few victims. The excessive 
heat brought about, for the second time in the same 
year, a fresh visitation of the fell disease — this time 
sadly more sweeping. In and around Black Eock the 
Angel of Death smote young and old, rich and poor 
alike. The people were dying in tens and hundreds. 

But four mouths ago his father had taught Tek 
Chiu the rudiments of nursing a sick patient. It had 
been for Tek Chiu the beginning of many lessons, 
learnt within that brief period — lessons that he would 
never forget. All the son's education was now needed, 
for his father was smitten down by the plague. Ming 
Kuang lay sick and helpless. He was under the arrest 
of death. 

The boy discerned a strange glare in his father's eye. 
Ming Kuang was sinking rapidly. He spoke with 
difl&culty. 

* Come near me, my son,' he said. 
Tek Chiu bent over his father. 

* Avoid vice, and cleave to virtue, my son. Never 
abandon the right path.' 
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Eeverently Tek Chiu knelt at his father's bedside, 
as a proof that he would remember and cherish his 
father's words. Tek Chiu's father and his father's God 
were to him as one and the same person. Therefore 
he knelt. It was his duty. 

The dying man seemed to get a new lease of energy. 
His voice suddenly grew stronger. But life's candle 
flickers brightly and suddenly before going out alto- 
gether, as if defying death. 

'Tek Chin!' 

' Yes, my father ! * 

'Always study the sages' doctrine deeply — and. — 
never forget your father ! ' 

Tek Chiu, in tearful agony, promised obedience. 
Ming Kuang, who had raised himself up in his bed, 
looked satisfied with his son's promise, and lay back, to 
raise himself no more. 

A heavy sigh, and all was over. 

Tek Chiu was left alone. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE graduate's FUNERAL. 

As with the ancient Greeks, so with the Chinese, the 
burial counts for a good deal. 

Ming Kuang's death was notified to a sorrowing 
community. 

Tender hands dressed the corpse, clothing it with the 
liberal supply of nine garments, made according to the 
pattern of the dressing customs of the earlier dynasty of 
the Mings. The abhorrence of change that had filled 
Ming Kuang's later life is a subject for contemplation 
here in face of this treatment of his own dead body. 
Ming Kuang loses his queue. This change in hair- 
dressing means the restoration to him of his liberty — a 
progress backward to the good old times which Ming 
Kuang had habitually idealised, and for which he had 
sighed. His creed is honoured in his dead body. 

A well-known Black Rock astrologer having fixed 
the dates of burial, the names of the chief mourners, 
and the respective dates of sacrificing to the spirit of 
the deceased and of burying the mortal remains, were 
with customary propriety announced. At the north- 
west end of Black Rock, on an oblong plateau of turf, 
astrologers of a bygone day had fixed Ming Kuang's 
last resting-place. ' Ming Kuang was to sleep with his 
fathers. 

48 
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Two weeks of characteristically Chinese inactivity, a 
quiet season to Tek Chiu for grief, passed by ; and then 
began the funeral preparations. These befitted the 
dignity of Ming Kuang's station as a graduate, honoured 
and revered. Friends came to the house bringing 
scrolls, extracts from the Classics commemorative of 
the graduate's virtues. Animal food in three forms — 
duck, chicken, and pork — emblems of three lives, and a 
pot of wine are presented as offerings to the spirit. 
With these votive gifts, the friends come in procession 
to the house of mourning. The uniform white dresses 
and ofl&cial caps without tassels, as worn by each 
mourner, add to the imposing character of the ceremony 
The friends inspect the coffin, walking in procession 
round it. The master of ceremonies with his two 
assistants, one on each side of him, presents three joss- 
sticks. This official bows low in reverential worship 
to the spirit of Ming Kuang. This done, one of the 
assistants fixes the burning joss-sticks at the foot of the 
coffin. A visiting mourner then falling on his knees 
sobs loudly, and his example is soon followed by others. 
Near relatives of the deceased graduate lift up the fallen 
ones, the grief is accepted as vicarious ; and as a reward 
for sympathy thus shown, three cups of wine, one at a 
time, are put into each mourner's hand. Each invokes 
the spirit of his dead friend to partake of the wine 
ofiPering. The Chinaman, in the hour of bereavement, 
if he be guilty at times of feigning grief, makes no 
effi)rt to appropriate consolation, except it be that 
to be exported from the unseen world. At such a time 
wine is the drink of dead men. The offerer pours out 
the contents of the cup on the ground. 

And now that the swellings of Jordan divide Ming 
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Kuang from the friends he has left behind, a letter of 
afiPectionate greeting goes after him. Standing by the 
coffin's side, Scholar Wu, on behalf of the friends, reads 
it aloud : — 

*The eternal world has claimed thee, wise and 
trusty friend, resplendent in virtues, honoured in years ! 
These things can never be but as they are. We have 
lost thee, our scholar and our guide ! As a token that 
our friendship disturbed by Death remains yet unbroken 
if Memory does not mock us, receive from us, excel- 
lent teacher, these viands and these wines. All these 
we ofifer to thy Manes. Ours is a grief that baffles word 
and thought.' 

The earth drinks the wine, and Ming Kuang's spirit 
soars in the air around his friends. 

The ground in front of the altar is still wet with the 
poured-out wine when the viands are removed. But 
the letter has yet to be sent off. Two things — fire and 
money — are needed, and these are forthcoming. The 
letter with silver paper, the current coin of men's 
spirits (gold is the exclusive currency of the gods), 
passes through the purgatorial fire into the receptive 
hands of Ming Kuang's translated self. Imitation 
money satisfies the dead, who are not so fastidious as 
the living. The eternal efl&cacy of money, and even of 
its counterfeit, and the preserving and transmitting 
power of fire, give solace to the weeping friends. 

Two days later Ming Kuang's body was committed 
to the sod. The procession started from the house at 
an early hour, in order that ample time might be at 
the disposal of the mourners to complete all the 
obsequies without undue haste. Banners, the insignia 
of the greatness of Ming Kuang's family, were carried 
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in front. Bands of music, gongs, flutes, cymbals, 
drums, were played; and the scrolls presented by 
friends were borne with regularity in the procession. 

The canopied chair containing the burning joss-sticks 
and the tablet still untenanted is carried in front of 
the coflSn. On the return journey this chair will take 
the place of the bier. From the moment that Ming 
Kuang's breath went out of him joss-sticks have been 
kept burning. This fire prevents the spirit from 
wandering too far afield. Tek Chiu, as chief mourner 
and heir, walks slowly and mechanically on the left 
side of the bier, carrying the Buddhist banner conse- 
crated by priests to frighten away the devils. To 
carry this banner is a son's sacred duty. With the 
other hand he holds a mourning stick, dressed at the 
top with a small flag of sackcloth. Tek Chiu himself 
is dressed in sackcloth. His queue loosened out, his 
head-dress — a curious contrivance made of straw-braid 
arranged in strips, making conspicuous his dishevelled 
hair — ^his straw shoes, his alternate kneeling and sobbing 
on the way from the house to the place of interment, 
his studious acts of obeisance when crossing Black 
Eock bridge or rounding one of the many corners, lest 
the spirit at such tempting places should go astray — 
in such garb and in such posture Tek Chiu is one of a 
countless procession, past, present, and future, of China's 
mourning children. 

Other relatives, clansmen, and friends — a Chinaman 
has more relatives than anybody else— follow in the 
procession. Ming Kuang's only and younger brother 
is next of kin after Tek Chiu, and he walks on the 
right-hand side of the bier. At a short distance behind 
follow other mourning relatives, among whom are 
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females covered with the usual extra supply of sack- 
cloth. 

The procession has now reached the open grave. By 
careful reckoning, the astrologers have already deter- 
mined the exact time to lower the coflBn. A last 
offering, the usual three kinds of flesh, is now made ; 
and a careful observer will afterwards notice that the 
ultimate function of the offered food is to enrich the 
stomach of the sexton. The due burning of gold paper 
— ^a bribe given to the god of earth — precedes the 
lowering of the cofl&n. This done, dust returns to dust. 
While the remains of Ming Kuang are being covered 
with earth, a mourner throws into the closing grave a 
piece of broken sod, and his example is followed by 
others. 

The grave is now closed, and the master of cere- 
monies gives a signal to throw up the blocks. Ming 
Kuang must tell those burying him whether or not he 
is comfortable by signifying to them if his grave-heap 
is tall enough. The fortune-telling blocks ere long 
come to terms with their experimenters, and the burial 
of Ming Kuang is at an end. 

But the spirit— the spirit over which no grave can 
close — must find its resting-place. An old and hon- 
oured man of Black Eock, well stricken in years, and 
blessed with posterity even to the extent of great- 
grandsons, and thus superior on account of his good 
fortune to all malign spiritual influences, is cordially 
invited to perform the last act in the funeral ceremony. 
The old man's function is to dot the tablet. 

The vacant ancestral tablet is placed in front of the 
grave. Joss-sticks are kept burning in a new censer 
specially procured for the ceremony. Into the hole 
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prepared at the back of the tablet has been inserted a 
paper recording information as to the name and years of 
the deceased. As for Ming Kuang's age, three years 
are added to it, — one for heaven, one for earth, and one 
for Ming Kuang himself. These are years added to 
the sum of Ming Kuang's honour and fame. In this 
record also are stated the place of burial and the 
names of heirs, according to priority, and of mourners. 
It is a wise arrangement, for in the event of subsequent 
family disputes, this record may be resorted to. In 
such a contingency the record does the work of judges 
and lawyers, while it saves payment of lawyers' modest 
fees. 

Eeverentially carrying this tablet on his back, Tek 
Chiu kneels down, with his back towards the grave. 
The old man, then, dressing himself in oflBcial robes, 
takes the vermilion pencil, and with it points to the 
sun, to the heavens, and to the earth, summoning these 
as witnesses. He invokes the spirit of Ming Kuang to 
reside in its resting-place ; and then with the pencil 
the old man adds to the Chinese character that has 
already been written in black the indispensable red dot. 

The canopied chair now receives the tenanted tablet, ' 
which is placed there behind the burning censer of 
joss-sticks, and the procession returns homeward. The 
tablet then gets a prominent place on the sideboard in 
the chief room of the family abode — the old room of 
Ming Kuang's wine party — from which Ming Kuang is 
now and henceforth absent in body, but where he is 
still present in spirit. 

At the funeral, where Pun Kwi, and still more his 
daughter, ,occupied an important position, Tek Chiu 
and Niang caught a glimpse of each other. During 
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the months intervening between Min Niang's return 
with her parents from Canton, and the present mourn- 
ful occasion, the betrothed husband and wife had never 
met. Min Niang knew her place and kept it ; if not, 
her parents would have kept it for her. To her, as to 
Tek Chiu, the age of discretion had come early. They 
were both old-fashioned, having been born to parents 
in old age. Now, at the age of thirteen, the pair are 
strangers to each other, such mutual ignorance being 
the necessary condition for a lawful love. Although 
Min Niang had previously done her part at the 
funeral rites of Tek Chiu's mother, she did not see 
Tek Chiu on that occasion. It was now after a lapse 
of six years that the betrothed pair exchanged an 
unavoidable, furtive glance. They kept looking away 
from each other. These six years, the second and later 
period of their lives, had almost wholly obliterated the 
first and earlier period. Boys and girls alike seem to 
despise their own babyhood, and with it most of its 
associations. Eeasons that do not baffle analysis dis- 
posed Tek Chiu and Min Niang to mutual repulsion, 
and not attraction. If Love be the great agency that 
constitutes and rules the universe, then it is quite 
possible to interpret this mutual antagonism as being 
Love itself, clothed in the garb of its contrary, and 
naanifested here in its capricious infantile stage. Be 
it so. It is the Chinese history of a courtship. 

Tek Chiu knew by implication that his marriage 
was a great and necessary institution, arranged for him 
wisely enough by hands other than his own. To 
question the wisdom of such an order of things was 
not in Tek Chiu*s line. A wife was a pre-determined 
institution quite as much as was a father or a mother* 

D 
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And, moreover, he was not quite old enough to be 
susceptible to the normal emotions of an infatuated 
lover; The loss of his father was what lay nearest 
his heart; nor was he disposed, lonely as he was at 
that juncture, to learn the expulsive power of a new 
afifection. Accordingly, when in the midst of his sore 
bereavement and genuine grief, he met Min Niang, 
he naturally appeared careless. It was the proper 
thing to do. 

Min Niang was accompanied at the funeral by a 
^rl companion, shorter and stouter and slightly older 
Hhan herself. Ah Ho was Pun Kwi's maid-servant, 
purchased at Canton during his second term of sojourn 
there, for a respectable sum out of his hard-earned 
savings. Ah Ho was no mere menial. She had been 
taken into the family as a suitable companion for Min 
Niang; and from the date of purchase till now the 
two girls had been companions indeed. 

Ah Ho's antecedents, as well known to the members 
of the Pun family, can, like the history of most people, 
be put into brief space. She was one of a family of 
two children, the son and daughter of a widow. 
Village pirates had on a certain fatal day attacked 
the old homestead at Peaceful Shepherd, a place 
several miles north of Canton, and mercilessly levied 
on the hapless widow a heavy tax which she was 
compelled to pay. And to pay her debt to her 
exactors the widow had no alternative but to pledge 
her son, until such time as she might find a market 
for her daughter. Ere long Pun Kwi was the timely 
purchaser of Ah Ho, and the boy was restored to his 
mother, 
• With the usual diplomatic skill that distinguished 
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him, Pun Kwi was understood about the time of Ming 
Kuang's death to be receiving tenders for Ah Ho's 
hand and heart from aspiring fathers-in-law. Com- 
petitive negotiations, which were taxing Pun Kwi*s 
genius, were at that juncture in process of being sifted. 
It was no small matter. Ah Ho, as she had come to 
Pun Kwi, was an investment to the extent of the round 
sum of sixty dollars. To give the girl away for less 
than a hundred per cent, on that amount would be an 
inexcusable financial blunder. Ah Ho's future -was 
therefore being carefully weighed in the scales of Pun 
Kwi's judgment, and the girl herself, meek and patient, 
was waiting with a characteristic display of submissive- 
ness and devotion. For five years she had enjoyed a 
comfortable home in the bosom of her guardian's house- 
hold. She was not unhappy. As a dutiful inferior, 
she honoured and revered Pun Kwi and his invalid 
wife, while she loved Min Niang, whom she had 
unconsciously taught herself to regard more as a 
confidential friend than as a mistress. 

The two girls had returned from Ming Kuang's 
funeral to their own house. 

•You saw your betrothed husband to-day, Missie,' 
Ah Ho began. 

' I could not avoid seeing him,' was the answer. 

*0f course not! I had greater freedom to survey 
him carefully. He looked very sad, as he stood at the 
grave. And truly sad he must feel, now that he has 
lost both father and mother.' 

* I overheard my father say that he must henceforth 
be under the guardianship of his uncle. He must 
spend the next three years in dutiful mourning for his 
deacj father.' 
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* His uacle will not likely be so kind to him as his 
father has been/ 

- * Not likely ! Scholar Ming Kuang had more kind- 
ness than most men. But the son is now better able 
to look after himself. He is no longer a child.* 

* Yet he is still very young.' 

. Ah Ho ventured this remark, feeling as she did that 
the betrothed husband of her young mistress needed 
sympathy in the circumstances. 

Min Mang*s mind was no doubt quite responsive to 
Ah Ho's words of feeling. But she was verbally com- 
bative. 

*Many people have lost both their parents at an 
earlier age than Tek Chiu.' 

- Ah Ho was importunate. 

* I wonder if your wedding will take place as soon as 
the three years of mourning are over/ she said. 

The remark was meant to be, if not quite a question, 
the beginning of a discussion. 

* Neither father nor mother has said anything on the 
subject, and I dare not ask them.* 

Min Niang here began to speak in more subdued 
tones. Ah Ho had pierced through Min Niang's 
veneering of girlish indifference. The two girls were 
now no longer playful. They spoke as only girls at 
the threshold of womanhood can speak. They were 
straitened as to their knowledge of the world and of 
human affairs in general. Yet both alike knew that in 
youth's fair morn, when life should be at its brightest, 
there was much to perplex and overawe Chinese girls 
such as they were. 

Their exchange of confidence, intended for mutual 
consolation, seemed but to solemnise both girls by the 
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admission to their minds of apprehensive prohabilities 
concerning their future lives. They were not, of course, 
in a position to compare their own fortunes with the 
fortunes of girls in Western lands, where individual 
liberty belongs to woman almost as much as it belongs 
to man. But this much these girls knew — that theirs 
was a position of unqualified dependence on the 
varying fortunes and destinies of others — others who 
might or who might not be trustworthy. 

It was a world of chance. Knowing this, they 
feared ; their past and present happiness seemed to be 
slipping away from them. 

It was Ah Ho's references to herself in particular 
that had coursed through, as a vein of melancholy, the 
words and thoughts of both girls. Ah Ho had taken 
for granted that the future of her young mistress was 
one to be envied. The graduate's son would be like his 
father — Min Niang would be happy. But she herself, 
happy in the present though only a maid-servant, her 
lines having fallen in pleasant places, with a still 
happier past, for she once was a daughter, and her 
young mistress well understood that Ah Ho*s was no 
blameworthy regret — what of the future, regarding 
which even a girl could not avoid being curious? 
Even her master's kindness might not save her. The 
unknown world was not to be trusted. 

Both girls understood each other perfectly. Their 
thoughts grew with their conversation. For them, the 
blade, the ear, and the stalk of corn were doubt, distrust, 
and alarm. If Ming Kuang, graduate, had had his 
gloomy moods, these unsophisticated maidens had theirs 
too. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE COACHING DAYS. 

The kind Head-man of Black Rock, now in a grey old 
age, changed much by the hand of Father Time since 
the long- past Autumn Festival, had as a tribute to 
Ming Kuang*s memory shown some solicitude for Tek 
Chiu's orphan condition. That public-spirited man, 
along with Pun Kwi and a few other friends, had made 
arrangements to train Tek Chiu with a view to following 
his father's profession. This generosity suited Tek 
Chin's own ambition. Scholar Wu was made the 
lad's surety and tutor. He welcomed his new charge. 
As a pecuniary consideration, the tutoring of Tek Chiu 
did not mean much; but it was something. Scholar 
Wu had other five pupils, lads of literary ambition, 
who came daily to Wu's special class to be coached. 
These Tek Chiu joined in their studies. By arrange- 
ment with Tek Chin's uncle, who was now in possession 
of his deceased brother's house and patrimony, Tek 
Chiu went to stay with his tutor. In this way he 
came to have an intimacy with the teacher that the 
other pupils had denied to them. 

Wu's private income was no more a settled thing 
than that of the other members belonging to the rank 
and file of Chinese literati. China honours her scholars, 
but does not pay them. Giving their good offices in 
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cases of litigation, and acting as coaches to younger 
men, who, if these succeed in the examinations, become 
as poor as their tutors, the Chinese literati have many 
a struggle to keep the wolf from the door ; and although 
their minds are thoroughly conversant with the morality 
of the sages, the pinch of poverty gives a proneness to 
laxity in their observance, if not in their interpretation, 
of that moral code. Since the Chinese order of things 
makes the acknowledged moral law diflBcult to keep 
and easy to break, critics of China must considerately 
gauge her circumstances and deal gently with her 
people's weaknesses. The patriarchal system of 
Government has put a hard crust round China, con- 
serving it, yet limiting it ; and this limitation not only 
checks new possibilities of moral growth in the indivi- 
dual lives of the people, but it prevents these lives 
from being consistent with their own -native national 
morality. It is the old difficulty felt in places other 
than China — the consideration that whereas the life 
ought to be determined by the doctrine, the doctrine is 
rather determined by the life. 

Scholar Wu was a gambler. He was interested in 
the trade. Near to his own cottage was a gambling- 
house, from the profits of which a percentage was paid 
him, in lieu of his protection. As a graduate whose 
recognised duty it was to preserve the high tone of 
morality in his district, Scholar Wu's ojfficial status 
acted as a potent check upon the exactions of the 
magistrate's runners, the underlings of the Yamen. 
The gambling-house keeper well knew that Scholar 
Wu's influence was not to be despised. Therefore, in 
addition to the regular percentage premium, "Wu was 
on festive occasions the recipient of handsome presents. 
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He gave protection to the establishment, and on occa- 
sional evenings gambled himself. 

It was the card-playing and the four-sided teetotum 
species of gambling that commended themselves to a 
literary man of Wu's tastes. The mid-day lottery, with 
its thirty-seven constellation animals, had no doubt its 
charms for illiterate men and dreaming women. Draw- 
ing lots in the daytime was not for Wu ; but ere the 
sun set each day, the nett drawings that swelled the 
coflfers of the gambling-house treasury — the grand 
results of each day's constellation system — commanded 
the respectful patronage of the scholar. The sun set 
every day; and business, with its usual fluctuations, 
kept prospering. 

Tek Chiu, gifted with an extraordinary memory, 
worked hard at his books. He had begun to question 
his tutor on the meaning of the Classics they read. The 
epigrammatic dicta of Confucius, and the multitudinous 
meanings taken out of them by the tutor, did not seem 
to arrest the pupil's mind so much as did the * Way of 
Virtue Classic,' a work attributed to the metaphysician 
Lao-tse. 

*What is meant by saying,' asked Tek Chiu, 'that 
the way that can be defined is not thie eternal way ? 
the name that can be named not the eternal name ? If 
the eternal way cannot be defined, and the eternal name 
cannot be named, what have we to say or think about 
them at all ? ' 

It was a very natural question. 

* Lao-tse says many mysterious things that Confucius 
does not approve. Lao-tse is a dreamer,' was Wu's 
teply. 

* Teacher, if Sage Lao-tse were in this room just now. 
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do you think he would be able to explain the commence- 
ment of his book ? * 

The equilibrium of Wu's mind was disturbed by the 
question. He admitted to his pupil that it was quite 
possible Sage Lao-tse would be able to answer for 
himself. 

Tek Chiu was beginning to cultivate a love for the 
mysterious. He became fond of Lao-tse, not because 
he did, but because he did not, understand the intermin- 
able series of contradictions that constituted the warp 
and woof of the Chinese Hegel. Ming Kuang lived 
again in his son. The love for Lao-tse was the appetite 
of a mind as yet but dimly conscious of its own wants 
— a mind pre-determined, as it seemed, to break asunder 
the bands that fettered Confucian and Chinese thought. 

The boy's wild passion for learning was astir. He 
greedily devoured everything that came in his way, and 
he was hungry still. It was no easy task for Scholar 
Wu to discipline his pupil. Tek Chiu was often 
rebuked for a want of clearness in his essays, written 
by the pupil as expository exercises on prescribed 
portions of the Classics. And Tek Chiu was a very 
bad writer of the characters. His hand was clumsy 
and careless — so much so that Wu constantly warned 
him that, unless he took more pains with the strokes, 
curves, and symmetry of his writing, he would be * put 
down ' when he presented himself in due time at the 
examinations. In this matter of handwriting Tek 
Chiu was constantly reminded how unfavourably he 
compared with his father. 

But in spite of his faults — and what student is 
without faults? — Tek Chiu spent these days very 
happily with Wu. When times of recreation would 
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come, Tek Chiu would manifest anxiety to follow his 
teacher's footsteps. Only on some occasions did Wu 
encourage Tek Chiu's companionship ; for a gambling- 
house, thought Wu, was no place for a boy. The 
Chinese, while not considering occasional gambling to 
be wrong, have nevertheless a conscience with respect 
to it as a habitual practice. 

During the first few months of Wu's guardianship 
Tek Chiu was excluded from the precincts of the 
gambling shrine. But after a time, whether it was 
that the influence of Lao-tse made Tek Chiu particu- 
larly curious and importunate, or that Scholar Wu felt 
the irksomeness and inconsistency of demanding from 
another a higher standard of morality than he demanded 
from himself, the teacher conceded to his pupil an 
occasional visit to the gambling-house. 

This Black Eock gambling-house was in two senses 
* out of the way.' Although close to Wu*s house, it was 
situated in an obscure corner. The regular gambling 
saloon, as a practical result of the gaming system, was 
a foreign invention, the Portuguese having introduced 
it into Macao and made it fashionable. Black Eock 
was not to be behind the times — hence this dark, 
alluring corner established by private enterprise, the 
resort of young and old, rich and poor. 

To the Chinese Government it might be said : * So 
long as men are what they are, a channel must be 
opened up for vice. Then why not recognise and 
sanction it ? ' But the Chinese Government in general, 
and the Fokien Provincial Government in particular, 
are obstinate. The district Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, a subordinate of the Literary Chancellor, would 
forget his high ojffice and bring the Education Depart- 
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ment into disgrace, were he to give formal recognition 
to a gambling den. Stich is the law, though not 
necessarily the realised ideal of the Chinese Grovem- 
ment. That the Chinese have not a tender conscience 
does not warrant the assumption that they have no 
conscience at all. 

For although, following up the establishment of 
gambling saloons by Portuguese in China, the Canton 
Provincial Government has now opened up for itself a 
source of revenue in the State-regulated gambling-farm 
— a system of betting, not on horses, but on men, and 
these no ordinary men, but literary graduates — the 
Provincial Government of Fokien gives no such direct 
sanction to regular gambling. In Fokien, the 
literary guess competitions, which receive honour- 
able acknowledgment, inasmuch as their proceeds go to 
pay State ojfficials, belong really to the chance art, 
although success in the competition necessitates the 
possession of thinking and literary capacity. There is 
issued at frequent intervals a verse of poetry, complete, 
excepting two characters, which those taking part in the 
game are meant to fill in. The two characters — *the 
missing links ' — of the verse as it was when originally 
composed, are carefully noted down, locked up in a 
box, and taken out when all competitive answers have 
been received. The lucky guessers get valuable prizes, 
and the large profit percentage fills the pockets of the 
State officials. 

But Chinese betting, whether it be Cantonese betting 
on scholars, or Fokien betting on scholars* mental diet 
— Chinese betting, less heinous and less silly than the 
betting of the Western turf, is the least disreputable 
spot within the area of Chinese gambling pursuits. 
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The ordinary copper box and card species of gambling 
has an almost irresistible fascination for the Chinese. 
Chance, like Prosperous wand, exercises a strange spell 
over this most materialistic of peoples, as though their 
materialism goaded them betimes to spiritual madness. 

Scholar Wu, Confucianist though he was, became 
more and more intoxicated with the gambling drug. 
He lost oftener than he gained. He began to make 
heavy stakes and to lose them. It was several months 
after Tek Chiu became Wu's pupil that the teacher, in 
one dark disastrous night, lost a sum of money equiva- 
lent to forty Mexican dollars. It was a big loss for 
Wu, who fell into arrears. Till now he had kept his 
head above water. But now relatives and acquaintances 
began to be cynical both behind his back and in his 
presence. Till now, as a gambler, Wu had gone as far 
as he could with impunity, but on that single night, 
when heated and excited with wine, he grew desperate 
and risky, and crossed the threshold of respectability. 
Even a scholar may lose his good name, as Wu*s case 
shows. -Wu's prestige had now taken a leap down- 
wards, like the silver dollar in times of commercial 
depression. The gambling-house keeper began to be 
less obsequious; the duns became more importunate. 
Wu was in difficulties. 

At this point Wu was more than ordinarily disposed 
to be confidential with Tek Chiu. So sweet are the 
uses of adversity, that Wu seemed unconsciously to 
set aside his patronising attitude to his prot^g^. One 
afternoon, Tek Chiu, having found out the cause of 
his teacher's* unusual dejection and apathy, repaired to 
his father's house to speak with his uncle. 

The uncle was a quiet man, without literary quali- 
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ficatiohs, who cultivated a small patch of ground, 
tended pigs, sowed and reaped his crops, and fought his 
daily battles against want. He cordially welcomed 
his nephew, who on this occasion approached his 
father's representative in the most reverential of pos- 
tures. Tek Chiu had come to ask a favour — money, 
if his uncle had any. Eeluctantly Tek Chiu told the 
cause of his request — it was to help Teacher Wu out 
of his diflBculties. The uncle remonstrated, pointing 
out to the lad that Wu*s debts were beyond the com- 
pass of any possible help such as a son of Ming Kuang 
could offer. After payment of the funeral expenses, 
which was largely a matter of charity, Ming Kuang's 
property, in addition to his house and patch of land, 
was the humble sum of ten Mexican dollars and a few 
odd hundred cash. A son had doubtless the first claim 
on that money, but there were other relatives, each of 
whom would expect a share in the final distribution. 
That money was in the uncle's possession undisturbed, 
and laid up in a napkin — a reserve for some rainy 
day. 

Tek Chiu listened patiently to Uncle Peng's expos- 
tulations ; but his heart remained resolute to help 
Teacher Wu if he could. He was entitled to the lion's 
share of his father's money, house, and lands. At that 
time he needed money for a benevolent and desirable end. 

' Venerable uncle, let my share of the remainder of 
my father's property be all the smaller, and help me in 
this matter by advancing to me my father's money.' 

Had Tek Chiu been asking the money for his own 
use, he would doubtless have been less courageous with 
his uncle. But Teacher Wu's dejected look kept 
j^aunting his mental vision. 
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'You give that money to Teacher Wu, and you'll 
never see it again/ was the uncle's last word before the 
final surrender to Tek Chiu's wish — for Tek Chiu im- 
portuned successfully. The napkin with its contents 
was handed over to him, in exchange for a formidable 
receipt such as only a young scholar could compose. 
Tek Chin's caligraphy was more leniently viewed by an 
indulgent uncle than by a critical teacher. The old 
man seemed satisfied with the stylish character of his 
nephew's production, and, accepting it in return for the 
money, he stowed it away carefully in a corner. 

Scholar Wu stared with surprise at his pupil's 
beneficence. He shook his head, manifesting professed 
unwillingness to accept the offered help. To refuse 
what one is gasping to accept is an art known to people 
of all races in this world-loving world. For Wu, a 
Chinaman and a scholar, it was both an art and a 
science. Wu took the money, but he did not pay his 
debts with it. Before that night was over he had 
gambled, and Fortune frowning on him once again, he 
had lost all. Wu of course had meant to win. A few 
successful hits at dice would have put him completely 
on his feet again. But China has its Alnaschar's 
castles as well as its pagodas, and Wu became more 
demoralised than ever. 

Uncle Peng's napkin remained. The fate of the 
contents Tek Chiu never knew. He had helped his 
teacher. Next to a father and mother, a teacher ought 
to be revered and loved. Teacher Wu's coaching in 
the high morality of the Classics had brought out into 
free activity the chivalrous emotions and generous 
sentiments of the pupiL Tek Chiu had done his duty 
by helping his teacher, and he had brought himself to 
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believe that the teacher had a merrier face and a lighter 
heart for many days subsequent to the sweet surprise 
aflforded him by the timely aid. 

Tek Chiu had begun also to enjoy close companion- 
ship with his fellow-students. At a critical moment, 
one of the scholars, Leng Kee by name, introduced Tek 
Chiu to the mysteries of the animal constellation lottery. 
Tek Chiu had no money, but Leng Kee removed this 
obstacle by lending him the necessary amount to try 
his luck. Tek Chiu staked on the tortoise, and to Tek 
Chiu*s bewilderment and delight the official distribution 
in the afternoon announced that the tortoise had topped 
the pole. Leng Kee got back his loan with phenomenal 
interest. Tek Chiu staked again — this time on the rat. 
The rat was Tek Chiu's chance guess of the morning ; 
and in the afternoon, to his increasing bewilderment, 
the rat led the way. Tek Chiu had by this second hit 
established his reputation among a number of people as 
a successful lottery gambler. He tried again and again, 
but his choosing hand seemed to have lost her cunning. 
He was dissatisfied, and found a channel for his dissatis- 
faction in card-playing, Leng Kee and other boys encour- 
aging him. Card-playing had more dignity about it, and 
Tek Chiu's gambling habits became more openly known. 

On the afternoon of a certain day, when Teacher Wu 
was laid up in bed with fever, the six pupils were read- 
ing aloud in the front room. Tek Chiu had already 
become facile princeps in the coaching class. His 
wonderful memory and his ready wit commanded the 
reverential awe of his fellows, although gambling 
had begun to divide his interests. Tek Chiu had in 
mind and knowledge grown apace. He had already 
mastered the ^Four Books* and the 'Five Classics/ 
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He could faithfully evolve, according to Teacher Wu's 
models, long essays out of each passage. His eagerness 
to recite and discourse on Lao-tse had not diminished. 
The morality of Lao-tse, less rigid and more elastic than 
that of the other Classics, seemed to have given the lad 
too tolerant a view of life and practice. His mind, occu- 
pied with the mysteries of existence and non-existence, 
had become cast in a philosophic mould. It had become 
therefore easy for him. to be generous, while difl&cult 
for him to be stern either with others or with himself. 

The task of reading books on a hot summer afternoon 
found a sudden respite in the interruption of gongs and 
cymbals playing in the street. Such interruptions 
during hours of study have a stimulating and soothing 
influence on boys. The gongs were no sooner sounded 
than the six students rushed to the door. In a vacant 
space of ground, about twenty or thirty yards from Wu's 
house, a theatrical performance had just been begun. 
The sight was a surprise to the boys. An elaborate 
scaffolding had been erected as noiselessly as though it 
had been erected in close proximity to a condemned cell. 

Boy actors, dressed as women, with painted faces, 
were performing on the platform. A motley gathering 
of waifs and strays, including abandoned-looking loafers 
and hungry-looking beggars, immediately surrounded 
the scaffolding. It was a series of performances given in 
honour of a wealthy shopkeeper's grandmother. The 
more respectable people were surveying the play from 
a distance. The dialogue between the two actors was 
inaudible to everybody and to themselves owing to the 
clanging of musical instruments. Loud sound and 
intricate gesture count for much at Chinese play- 
acting. 
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These meaningless plays and deafening sounds of the 
itinerant theatrical arrangement do not seem to act as 
a stimulating agency to thought in one direction or 
another. To the pure all things are pure. But know- 
ledge of the world as it is discloses in all their base 
vulgarity of conception the associations of these 
theatres as outrages on even the least human of 
human instincts — so inhuman and unnatural are their 
associated vices, which it were degrading human 
language to describe. 

Tek Chiu at Wu's doorstep suggested to his com- 
panions that they should take a closer look at the play. 
These laughingly responded, and they all went in a 
body to join the crowd. Tek Chiu, more learned in 
books and more powerful in intellect than his school- 
mates, was behind all of them in his knowledge of the 
dark ways of these theatre actors, and the still darker 
ways of those animals in human form whose practice it 
is to follow the pageant from place to place. The 
jesting innuendoes of the other boys were at first more 
mystifying to Tek Chiu than even the most incompre- 
hensible of Lao-tse*s sentences; but Tek Chiu was no 
exception to the bulk of mankind, in whose minds is a 
latent curiosity to learn the definition of a particular 
evil, although there may be utter abhorrence of the evil 
itself. 

It was a black chapter in the book of human life 
that had been opened up to an inquiring mind ; and to 
the honour of Chinese prescribed morality be it said, 
Tek Chiu had come to look at this chapter with the 
amount of intelligence with which a schoolboy, ignorant 
of the Greek alphabet, looks at a page of Homer for the 
first time. Nevertheless it was now given to Tek Chiu 
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to ponder on the hitherto unthought-of depths of 
human degradation. Tek Chiu was at that time 
certainly no evolutionist. He thought neither of 
progress nor degeneration. He did not reflect that 
these theatrical myrmidons had once been little children 
with possibilities like himself for better things, and that 
they were and had been the instruments rather than the 
members of society. He therefore abhorred with 
indiscriminate abhorrence the sin and the sinner. Yet 
the efifects of this attitude of the lad's mind was not the 
healthiest possible one. His conscience became more 
deadened in the contemplation of those evils that 
belong to the more natural order. Had a faithful 
instructor pointed out to him at this time that the 
more properly natural and ordinary forms of vice may 
ultimately lead men towards those that belong to a still 
lower level, Tek Chiu might have become here less 
compromising than he was in his attitude towards 
some evils that were militating against the precepts of 
the morality he had been taught. 

Leaving the sights and sounds of the theatre show, 
Tek Chiu and his companions were walking back to 
their books, when they were about to pass by a small 
group of people, rapidly becoming larger. In the 
middle of this group was a European missionary, 
accompanied by a young Chinese preacher, whom Tek 
Chiu could recognise as a young fellow who once sold 
nuts and cakes, but who was now in the pay of the 
foreigners. The foreigner, a round stout man, was 
standing in silence while the Chinaman was preaching. 
" Eepentance of sins " was the theme. Smoking opium, 
playing cards, attending theatre shows, were all de- 
nounced in the strongest terms. Men doing these kinds 
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of wickedness and refusing to repent would be sent into 
hell. " And what is hell ? " asked the preacher. " An 
eternally consuming fire," he added, answering his own 
question. 

During the latter part of the young Chinese preacher's 
discourse, embodying denunciations of those overt acts 
and practices of sinning men, the European kept his 
eye fixed steadfastly on Tek Chiu. Tek Chiu, though 
disposed to laugh aloud with his companions at the 
definition given of hell, could not do so, feeling himself 
under the foreigner's scrutiny. Tek Chiu, a young 
gambler, had heard that the reward of gambling was 
the tortures of hell, yet he was unmoved. Not the 
preacher's words, but the foreigner's look, disconcerted 
him. He was much relieved when the preacher coming 
to a sudden stop, the foreigner began to turn his eye in 
another direction, and to hand out tracts. 

Tek Chiu gathered himself together and spoke in a 
clear voice to the preacher who had just concluded his 
exhortation. 'May I ask a little about the doctrine 
you have been preaching ? Where is the hell of which 
you speak ? Is it in the clouds, or under the earth, or 
on some island, or where is it ? ' 

* I cannot say where, but I know that it is some- 
where, and a place of torments for lost spirits.' 

* Torments of fire,' asked Tek Chiu. 

* Yes,' replied the preacher. 

* Then if the torments are of fire, that fire must have 
a particular place; and you cannot tell where it is, 
whether north, south, east, or west.' 

Tek Chiu was really serious and argumentative. 
But the young Christian preacher thought his ques- 
tioner simply jesting, and he got angry. No doubt the 
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behaviour of Tek Chiu's companions gave him some 
ground for thinking Tek Chiu insincere. 

*The natural man cannot know the things of the 
Spirit of God/ said the preacher. 

Tek Chiu turned to his laughing companions and 
they left the crowd. 

The foreigner's name was the Reverend Joseph 
Richmond, and the Chinese catechist was named Yew 
Lay. Teacher Richmond, who had been engaged in a 
copious distribution of tracts, observing that Tek Chiu 
had turned his back on the crowd, asked his companion 
if he knew who the questioner was. Had he ever come 
to the chapel to hear the doctrine ? 

Yew Lay replied that he was a deceased graduate's 
son, who, while still in mourning for his father, had 
given himself up to all sorts of bad practices ; he was a 
constant visitor to one of the worst gambling-houses in 
the town. He had asked questions simply because he 
wished to controvert. He was a bad boy — not a 
sincere seeker after the true doctrine. 




CHAPTER VII. 

EVEN WAY. 

The Missionary Hospital in the city of Even Way 
is a place where many a good day*s work has been 
done. The worker's name is Angus Gordon, M.B., CM. 
In the city itself, and for many miles in the region 
round, the Chinese people know long ere now that if 
urgent medical aid is needed, at sunrise or at noon, 
at sunset or at midnight, Dr Gordon would rather 
die than refuse to give it. For the last twenty years 
the great adamantine wall of anti-foreign feeling has 
been crumbling down in and around Even Way. Xo 
other region within the eighteen provinces of the 
Middle Kingdom can present a more conspicuous 
example of the power of one strong man. Angus 
Gordon, a Scotchman, has an iron will, a deft hand, 
a clear head, and a generous heart. 

It was a Tuesday forenoon. In the stream of 
patients with ulcers, abscesses, eye-cataracts, and other 
nameless ailments, who were passing through the 
operating-room when Dr Gordon and his Chinese 
students were hard at work, was Pun Kwi. Pun Kwi, 
accompanied by two helping friends, one of whom was 
Tek Chiu, had triavelled from Black Rock to get cured 
by the foreign doctor of his ailment — ^a tumour in the 
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neck. The operation was painful but speedy; and 
with directions to keep the wound clean and well 
dressed, Pun Kwi with his companions was on the 
point of leaving the Hospital, when the doctor, succes- 
sively eyeing Pun Kwi and Tek Chiu, remarked — 

* Where do you stay ? I must have seen you before/ 

*Yes,' said Pun Kwi; 'one morning, many months 
ago, in Black Eock/ 

'.Surely,' said the doctor, ' you asked me to see this 
boy's dying mother/ 

' That is so,' said Pun Kwi 

But other patients were awaiting operations ; and the 
doctor had simply time to say — 

*Eemember, brother, that there is a much more 
important thing than the need to get your body healed, 
great as that need is. See that you give heed to the 
doctrine that we are sent here to preach. That is by 
far the most important matter.' 

The doctor proceeded with his next case — the dress- 
ing of a hideous-looking ulcer. He had begun to toil 
with some mysterious medical fluid when all of a 
sudden he stopped and shouted out in English from 
the railed window of the dispensary into the porch — 

'That old fellow whose case I have just treated is 
rather an interesting person. He has travelled in 
his day.' 

The person whom Gordon here addressed was Henry 
Bell, a young missionary who had just come to the 
place to sojourn for a time with Dr Gordon, 

Bell saluted Pun Kwi and his two friends. Asked 
if he had obtained benefit at the Hospital, Pun Kwi 
replied in the aflBrmative with emphasis. No doubt, 
he said, the pain of the operation had been consider- 
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able; but the tumour had been removed. He was 
grateful beyond measure, and even surprised. An old 
Chinese proverb said that a man would have to take 
a tumour in the neck to his grave with him. Dr 
Gordon had cheated the proverb and the grave. 

* Have you heard of the gospel of salvation ? ' Henry 
Bell went on to ask. 

' yes, often,' replied Pun Kwi. 

*It is very mysterious; I cannot understand it/ 
volunteered Tek Chiu. 

The young missionary was gratified to hear the lad 
speak out, even although it was to express a diflBculty. 
The remark revealed an ingenuous youth. 

Bell explained to these three pilgrims that God 
was the Father of men, and that Jesus Christ His Son 
was their Saviour and Brother, and that those who 
trusted in Him and served Him would gain an undying 
reward. In a few sentences Henry BeU preached 
the gospel of forgiveness of sins and eternal life, 
Pun Kwi and his companions nodding approval at 
intervals. These three Black Eock travellers then left 
the Hospital. 

It was evening, and Dr Gordon sat in his usual 
evening seat within Even Way Mission-house. It was 
a seat which he vacated only when he went to bed, or 
not unfrequently when he was summoned away by a 
midnight call for medical aid. 

'Draw in yer chair, lad, and gie us yer crack,' 
said the doctor, addressing Henry Bell, who was 
leisurely entering the room. 

Bell claimed Celtic descent by his mother's side. 
He therefore rightly interpreted Gordon's Scotch High- 
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land dialect as the very eflfusion of homeliness and 
hospitality. 

* And how are you going to like China ? * asked the 
doctor, who had lit his pipe, and who, in the midst of 
vigorous puflfs producing thick volumes of smoke, 
readily awaited his guest's answer. 

The homeliness of the man and the smoke saved 
Bell from being formal. In usual circumstances he 
would have said, 'Very well, T think.' But Gordon 
seemed to have the power of drawing men as well as 
pipes. 

* Well,' said the other, ' I have been now over a year 
in China, and I have tried to keep my eyes open, and, 
except in the way of learning the language, I have tried 
to keep my mouth shut. In some respects I am 
gratified; while in other respects I am disappointed 
with the prospects of a missionary's life.' 

* That's what I should have thought, lad,' said Gordon; 
' And what are your disappointments ? ' Gordon's face 
suddenly beamed with merriment. He felt he was 
putting a poser to the young missionary. 

Bell responded to his friend's humour. ' In the first 
place,' he said, in a low sepulchral tone, mimicking the 
Scotch country parson, * no European missionary has 
yet succeeded in speaking the Chinese language very 
well. If any one has succeeded, he died long ago. It 
is rather discouraging to an ambitious fellow like me 
to think that if I would be an exemplary speaker of 
Chinese I must die first.' 

* You see,' continued Bell, not allowing his friend to 
interrupt, ' I speak from the ripe experience of European 
missionaries themselves. Missionary A speaks of the 
linguistic attainments of missionaries B, C, and D 
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Each of these three has his conspicuous faults, varying 
in their degree of heinousness. A similar criticism is 
passed by missionary B on the linguistic attainments of 
missionaries A, C, and D ; missionary C deals similarly 
with A, B, and D ; and lastly, missionary D with equal 
warmth points out the relative imperfections of the tones, 
or the idiom, or the extent of knowledge, of missionaries 
A, B, and C. The criticisms, while partially appreci- 
ative, are all quite in accord with one another. Harmony 
among missionaries is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished — but that is a digression. I have already come 
to my conclusion : Wherefore no missionary can in the 
actual become quite proficient in Chinese. Q.E.D' 

' Ha'e a cigar, lad,' said the doctor. 

Before he sailed from England, Bell had thrown 
away a formidable pipe and a beautiful tobacco pouch ; 
but time works wonders. He had met missionaries 
who were intemperate in their condemnation of the 
weed ; and their apostolic counterblast to tobacco had 
converted him into a moderate smoker, as was evident 
from his acceptance of the cigar offered him by Gordon. 

'Did you speak to that boy at the Hospital this 
morning ? ' Gordon asked of his friend. 

* The boy who accompanied the old man ? * 

* Yes.' 

'I spoke to him as well as I could. It is a hard 
business to discourse on the serious questions of life in 
a language that one knows so imperfectly. And even, 
given a perfect utterance, there are those whose minds 
are hard to influence.' 

' Yes ! I am glad you spoke to the boy. The old 
man's mind belongs, I fear, to the beaten way-side 
track order ; but that boy has a wonderfully sharp and 
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attractive look about him. I remember having met him 
two years ago and more. When passing through Black 
Eock, I was called in to see his dying mother. The old 
man whom he accompanied to-day is some relative of 
his. He is not his father, for his father is a graduate 
— a Siew Tsai.' 

* Indeed ! * said Bell. * Is that boy's father a graduate ? * 

* Yes — a heathen, of course,* replied Gordon. 

* Is he a heathen because he is a graduate ? ' asked 
Bell. 

* These literary men are hard to reach.' 

Gordon had got back once more to his deliberate 
style of moral earnestness. Both friends voluntarily 
allowed the subject to drop. They talked far into the 
night on many topics successively suggested through 
that strange association of ideas which regulates a mind 
playing freely round its object, and that cannot be quite 
reduced to a system. China and missions in time had 
passed out of sight, and * Caledonia, stern and wild,' had 
come into view. Old college days came back again. 
The august professor, with his ballad quotations and his 
solemn but all too gentle rebukes to exuberant youth, 
had, as through^a phonograph, been made to speak once 
more. Abortive experiments of the Natural Philosophy 
class-room were painted in their realistic and tragic 
colours. Even Way Mission House had transcended 
the limits of time and space ; and youth and hope had 
been made to live again. 

Next morning another missionary, travelling and 
hungry, entered the sacred precincts of Dr Gordon's 
sitting-room — the room hallowed by the talk and smoke 
of the preceding night. The Eeverend Joseph Eich- 
mond was a married man, and therefore hated tobacco 
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both in itself and in its effects. He had often denounced 
smoking to Gordon as idolatrous burning of incense, 
while Gordon would reply that it was praiseworthy 
burning of the idol. 

' Gordon should ventilate this room/ was his remark 
to Bell, while his nose kept vigorously inhaling the 
poisonous atmosphera But the new-comer was neither 
a cynic nor a scold. He was in the best of humour, a 
hungry yet not an angry man. 

Breakfast was already over, and Gordon had gone 
to his Hospital. Bell welcomed his friend, and in the 
absence of his host himself gave command to the boys 
to hasten and feed the traveller. 

Mr Eichmond had passed the previous night at a 
place halfway between Black Eock and the city to 
which he had just come. Heaven's Tavern, a place 
famous for bed-bugs, enjoyed no sinecure fame: to 
the eager appetite of these creatures, the stout and jovial 
missionary had been an easy and welcome prey. But 
cruel as these creatures had been — may not the 
struggle for existence be justified? — they had not 
deprived the reverend gentleman of his own appetite 
or his good humour. Indeed, there seems to have been 
good humour all round, for if the bugs of Heaven's 
Tavern had not, in so many words, said, * Come again 
soon,* they had meant to say it. 

The preliminary salutations over, and the allusion 
• to the bugs duly and decorously made, Eichmond 
began to unfold more important news. 

*I must tell Gordon that one of his patients died 
yesterday at Heaven's Tavern village.' 

It was a transition from the gay to the grave — a 
transition which Bell evidently felt was too sudden. 
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*I am sure Gordon has not killed him/ said Bell. 
* Gordon is not the man to do any such thing.' 

* No. Eating an overdose of oysters can hardly be 
said to have been part of Gordon's prescription/ said 
Eichmond, giving information while suitably indorsing 
Bell's protest. He added, 'It's very unfortunate in 
more ways than one. The relatives of the dead man 
and many others will attribute the cause of death to 
us. There will be more superstitions than ever about 
foreign medicines and medical treatment/ 

* They'll lose sight of the oysters/ said Bell. ' Who 
is the man that has died ? Perhaps I know him.* 

* His name is Pun Kwi, an elderly man. He belongs 
to Black Eock, and he was on his way back to his 
place.' 

* Dear me ! I think I do know him. Did a middle- 
aged man and a young lad accompany him ? ' 

'It is quite so/ said Eichmond, answering in 
idiomatic Chinese. 

* And it's the old man that's dead, is it ? ' 

*Yes. Gordon had removed a small tumour from 
his neck. The poor old fellow had severe pains after 
eating what proved to be poisonous oysters, and he 
died in three hours' time. When I arrived at the 
village last evening, I found the village people much 
excited about the matter. Naturally enough, the two 
companions of the dead man were in a sore state. 
Th6y conveyed the corpse to Black Eock this morning, 
leaving before daybreak.' 

* I spoke,' said Bell, ' to these men when they were 
about to leave the Hospital yesterday. Gordon was 
remarking last night how bright and promising the 
young lad seems to be. When Gordon takes a fancy 
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to any one he is not half-hearted about it The lad is a 
graduate's son/ 

* Yes/ said Eichmond. * But his father is long since 
dead. The old man that died yesterday is the boy's 
father-in-law. But Gordon has been looking merely 
on the lad's outward appearance. He is a bad boy.' 

Bell heard this last remark with disappointment. 
Eichmond, a senior missionary, familiar with almost 
everybody and everything in Black Eock, and indeed 
in the whole surrounding region, was in a position to 
know the truth, if going often to Black Eock counted 
for anything. 

'The boy is a gambler, and keeps the most dis- 
reputable company,' continued Eichmond. 'Although 
still so young, he is a positively hardened heathen 
Chinaman.' 

But ere Tek Chiu's character began to pass under 
review Eichmond had already finished his morning 
meal. Eichmond's terse sentences exhausted the 
topic. He rose to go to the Hospital. He was a man 
of action. Bell was deeply interested in Eichmond's 
remarks, but it was no time for further questioning, 
much less was it an occasion for moralising. 

Bell prepared to accompany his senior colleague. 
While tying his shoe — a suitable time for a brown 
study — he was picturing in his mind Pun Kwi's face, 
and recalling the conversation of the previous day 
with the old man now dead, and also the ingenuous, 
questioning words of Tek Chiu. That young lad 
was almost, if not quite a hopeless case in Eichmond's 
eyes. Gambling and bad company had made the lad 
a hardened sinner. It was heathen hardness. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

SALISBURY. 

Golden Door, sixty miles south-west of Black Eock, 
with its three hundred thousand inhabitants, has barely 
escaped being a sea-port city. A river — Mud Eiver 
is its name — narrow at Golden Door, widens itself as 
it travels seaward, ^unks and sampans float upon its 
waters, while its banks for many miles are fields of 
rice and sugar-cane, dotted here and there with a house 
or a pagoda. Mud Eiver is the diameter of a wide, 
circular plain, the circumference of which is a range 
of high hills. These heights frown on the level land 
below. At frequent stages of its course Mud Eiver 
receives tributaries flowing down from diflferent points 
of the surrounding hills, and irrigating the whole plain. 
These tributaries, as their crooked windings attest, 
grudge their respective contributions of water to Mud 
Eiver, which, however, in spite of such stinginess, is at 
last the proud absorber of them all. 

Near to Golden Door, as if anxious to keep it from 
having a view of the distant ocean, the hills, suddenly 
approaching Mud Eiver, fall precipitately into it. At 
some distance up the slope of the most presumptuous 
hill are two European houses of so large a size that 
when first built they bewildered the Chinese, who have 
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now, however, through lapse of time, become insensible 
to their strangeness and their glory. These two build- 
ings, the one a house and the other a school, stand out 
in distinct relief from one another, and still more from 
the fantastically-topped Chinese houses. 

The dwelling-house has been named by its builders 
* Salisbury Villa,' known simply as 'Salisbury,' and 
called after the distinguished statesman, whom it thus 
honours on account of his spirited foreign policy. 
' Salisbury's ' . position is precarious. It threatens to 
slide into Mud Eiver. But this is not all. An 
enormous round boulder, claiming to be a part of the 
hill, but having a dangerously top-heavy appearance, 
that seems to belie such a claim, projects over the villa. 
European visitors to this place have passed many cruel 
jokes about this boulder. A gifted blue-stocking lady 
is reported to have referred in this connection to the 
doctrine of Linnaeus, that ' fossils are the parents, not 
the children of rocks.' This lady had inconsiderately 
compared 'Salisbury' to a fossil, and by careful deductive 
reasoning spoke of the impending disaster threatening 
' Salisbury ' as the case of a parent being destroyed by 
its own oiSspring. But * Salisbury ' is much too modern 
to be a fossil. 

Two missionary ladies occupy ' Salisbury.' They do 
not concern themselves about the boulder, or what the 
boulder may do, for their minds are absorbed by more 
ethereal pursuits. 

In one of the two front rooms on the first floor sits 
Miss Minnie Sand, plying her needle and thread. The 
letter-carrier has just left Golden Door on his way 
down the river, and Miss Sand has had a busy morning 
of it writing oflf her letters to catch the European mail. 
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Her friend and colleague, Miss Stonebridge, who is just 
expected back from the school where she is teaching, 
defies the European mail. She is an American. 

Miss Sand, as she sews leisurely, the bustle of writing 
and despatching letters being over, has her eyes wide 
open, ^ imperious is the demand of the seam that 
requires small stitches. Now and then she holds the 
seam up almost to a level with her chin, her shoulders 
being bent downwards by way of adaptation to her 
special task. A faithful camera at the present moment 
would picture Miss Sand free altogether from that objec- 
tionable self-consciousness which makes every ordinary 
photograph more or less unreal. 

Miss Sand is a little over being quite a young lady, 
for her age is about thirty, while she is considerably 
under the average height. A glance at her reveals a 
plump face, with the large eyes that need the assistance 
of eye-glasses to look at distant objects ; a cheek bone 
pronouncedly jutting out from beneath the outer corner 
of the eye, a blue circular vein, like the small arc of a 
large circle, specially visible on the upper surface of one 
cheek, a beautiful chin, altogether elastic but for com- 
pressed lips, a mouth over the average size, yet in neat 
symmetry with the large, majestic, massive head that 
sits comfortably on powerful shoulders. Some years' 
residence in China have been prejudicial to Miss Sand's 
teeth, but like the women of China, among whom this 
devoted little lady's lot is cast, the 3rinders are kept 
well indoors. Only when Miss Sand's sense of humour 
becomes too strong for her do her front teeth insist 
on being seen ; then the lips that are usually so for- 
bidding relax to a degree that quite compensates for 
their habitual staidness. 
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Miss Sand's temperament belongs to the nervous type. 
Therefore it is that a close friendship, deepened and 
ripened by years, exists between Miss Stonebridge and 
herself; for Miss Stonebridge, who is ten years her 
friend's senior, is in general outline a vastly different 
type of individuality, being quite as lymphatic as Miss 
Sand is nervous. 

As Miss Eva Stonebridge enters * Salisbury * by the 
front door, her friend's voice accosts her — 

' Is that you, Eva, dear ? ' 

'Have you got all your letters ofiF?' is the answer 
which is yet a question, a proof that Americans — one 
at least — may be schooled in Scotch civilisation. 

A thin lady enters the room, to sit on a chair opposite, 
her friend. Miss Stonebridge is not much taller than 
her junior colleague, but being of slim physique, the 
diiSerence between the two young ladies in respect of 
stature is conspicuous. 

' Eva,' said the younger lady in high and excited 
tones, to indicate an important announcement, ' I have 
sent in my letter to The London Missionary Astonisher, 
and I have given a description of Min Niang's case. 
But it is so difficult to get home people to understand 
the outs and ins of these matters. 1 really begin, now 
that the letter is off, to think that I have been trying to 
describe the indescribable.' 

' Have you made a copy of the letter ? I should so 
much like to see it.' 

' Eva ! I have had pity on your literary taste, and 
have torn up the rough draft I had previously sketched 
out, and that was the only copy I had. You will see it 
soon enough — too soon, indeed — when The Astonisher 
arrives from home. The decent editor would do me a 
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kindness if he would consign my letter to the waste- 
basket/ 

* Minnie, you do talk nonsense.' 

' I'm afraid I have written nonsense.' 

' Do you really expect/ asked Miss Stonebridge, ' that 
I am going to shower compliments on you for your 
charming style, and in Chinese fashion humour your 
latest whims ? I am angry with you, Minnie, for not 
allowing me to see the letter. But now tell me what 
you have said about this afifair of Min Niang.' 

Miss Sand made an eiSbrt to draw from the store- 
house of her memory to satisfy her friend. 

' Well, I began/ she said, 'by saying that on the death 
of the girl's father. Pun Kwi, some months ago, a lady 
missionary. Miss Stonebridge by name, had been visiting 
Black Eock, and had made the acquaintance of Min 
Niang's mother. Through the instrumentality of the 
amiable and charming qualities of Miss Stonebridge ' 

*0 Minnie, be serious, and tell your story as you 
wrote it,' said the listener, suppressing with difficulty 
Miss Sand's laugh, of which she herself had caught the 
infection. 

* Well, then, I said that you visited Pun Kwi's widow, 
and that the poor woman, whose sanity of mind seemed 
to be slightly affected by her bereavement, had come to 
like you very much.' 

^ * Oh, I see now,' interjected Miss Stonebridge, with 
wicked sarcasm ; * I see now why you think you have 
written nonsense.' 

* Eva ! you are a horrid thing,' said Miss Sand, as 
though she would proceed no further. Up went the 
industrious stitch to its former position, this time like 
the signal of a ship in distress. 
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' Well, then/ said her companion soothingly, * I won't 
again interrupt, although I wish you had left me out of 
the story altogether/ 

' I said,' continued Miss Sand, not seeming to notice 
the concession, ' that you had recited Gospel stories to 
the woman, and taught her about the Saviour, and that 
she gradually became interested. I recounted her 
observation on the Loaves and Fishes incident. It 
looks like mixing up the sublime with the ridiculous, 
but I could not resist the temptation. Then, again, you 
had persuaded the mother to send her daughter to our 
school. As well as I could, I described the story of the 
slave-girl bought at Canton by Min Niang's father, and 
brought to Black Eock. As pathetically as I could also 
I related how this poor slave-girl suddenly disappeared, 
carried off, as it is most likely, by some Cantonese boat- 
men, and that she has never been heard of since. There, 
now, haven't I satisfied your thirst for knowledge ? ' 

'Did you not say anything about the unfortunate 
marriage engagement ? ' 

'Yes, of course, I had to refer to this matter in 
particular, since it gave point to my story. But it was 
here I felt how difficult it is to write a missionary 
letter. I glided over painful details, simply summaris- 
ing the matter by saying that the girl, who, as we 
hope, has become a sincere Christian, is in misery on 
account of her betrothal to a heathen boy. The 
betrothal having taken place at her birth, the poor girl 
seems to have no control over her future. I closed 
the letter by saying that Min Niang's case gives striking 
proof of the sadly rigorous character of the Chinese 
marriage customs, and the great hindrances that these 
customs present to the progress of the Gospel.' 
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The missionary letter was allowed to go on its undis- 
turbed way to England to add to the columns of the 
Astonisher, Miss Sand's review of Min Niang's case 
set her friend a-thinking. Miss Stonebridge was accus- 
tomed to think, and that too with ingenuity and 
determination. 

* I say, Minnie, we must do our best to save the poor 
girl.' 

* Surely,' said the other. * What is your opinion of 
the matter ? * 

By a subtle process of association. Miss Stonebridge's 
opinion, even to minute details, had become necessary 
to Miss Sand's life. Personality that is said to eternally 
resist obliteration is yet, it seems, capable of being so 
leavened by the influence of others as to come danger- 
ously near self-extinction. It is a danger to which 
strong as well as weak minds are liable. To identify 
another actual personality with one's own ideal is an 
easy thing for men to do; and it is a task equally 
tempting for people of vastly dififerent calibre. 

*What really can be done, Eva?' said Miss Sand, 
repeating her question in a slightly dififerent way. 

' The boy's uncle must be approached with as much 
discretion as possible. If he, as the boy's guardian, 
yields to reason, we need have no difiSculty with the 
girl's mother, and the matter is thereby brought to 
a satisfactory settlement.' 

' Eva, you ought to have been made a statesman or 
some great diplomatist.' 

• • • • • • • •« 

Min Niang's six months' residence at the Mission- 
school had greatly widened the expanse of her hitherto 
narrowed life. She had already become passionately 
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attached to the two ladies who had been daily teaching 
her of Heaven and happiness, and who had shown her 
all the kindness that a girl of sixteen could wish. The 
girls' school was no dull nunnery. The two lady mis- 
sionaries, who combined cheerfulness with purity and 
goodness, had made the school and its pupils a tolerably 
successful reproduction of themselves. Of course 
there were diiJerences of character and temperament, 
varying degrees of mental and moral excellence, amongst 
these twenty-three school-girls, whose ages ranged from 
ten to fifteen. Old Adam at times was not without his 
place even there. Girls are usually girls, quite as much 
as boys are boys ; and full well Miss Stonebridge and 
Miss Sand knew that the training of these girls was a 
struggle upwards, a struggle alike for teachers and taught, 
and not simply a negative process of studied exclusion 
from the positive and palpable evils of an outside world. 
Min Niang's beauty of person, sweetness of temper, 
and frankness of manner had from the first day of her 
entrance into school commanded a wide and widening 
space in the hearts of her two teachers. They con- 
stantly prayed for her and with her. Min Niang was 
ialready half conscious that six months of the school, 
having lifted her as from a valley to a mountain-top, 
had widened the expanse of her vision. She had begun 
to think of life's meaning and purpose. Of course, even 
now she knew only a little. But the little that she 
knew and the much that she felt were quite enough to 
wean her from the tastes of her earlier uneventful 
years. With a few exceptions, and these confined to 
the children of great and wealthy people, Chinese girls 
are precluded from learning to read books. But thesei 
ladies— mandarins* daughters they were — who had come 
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from places very far across the sea, were teaching the 
people that every girl ought to know how to read and 
write. Pity it was, thought Min Niang, that so few 
parents in Black Rock and elsewhere would allow their 
girls to be put under the care of such good people. 
Of course, if many girls did come to school, there 
would not be suflBcient accommodation for them. But 
new and bigger schools could then be built. And 
other mandarins in the f ar-ofif country might send their 
daughters too. 

Min Niang's mother willingly paid a sum of money 
for her daughter's boarding expenses while she remained 
at school. It was quite a modest allowance, and the 
money was well spent. When Min Niang, after four 
months* residence at the foreign ladies* school, had 
come back to her home in Black Rock for a fortnight's 
holiday, she was able to tell her mother many wonder- 
ful things that she had learnt. By that time she had 
come to know a good many of the Chinese characters 
and she could also read Chinese " white" words printed 
in foreigners' letters, and very cleverly too. Therefore 
the mother was well pleased that her daughter was 
under such good guardianship. It was hard for mother' 
and daughter to be separate ; but the time would soon 
come when in due course of things her daughter would 
be still much more beyond her mother's control. Many 
a mother in these circumstances would have kept her 
daughter all to herself as long as possible. Not so with 
this mother, who thought of her daughter's good rather 
than of her own immediate happiness. As for herself, 
she was a helpless and lonely widow now, in subjection 
to her crafty brother-in-law and his family. These 
relatives, and this brother-in-law in particular, had 
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already succeeded in frittering away a considerable 
proportion of Min Niang's patrimony. An opium- 
smoker, who, in obedience to the relation between cause 
and efifect, manipulated money rightly or wrongly when 
he could get it, the brother-in-law found out of course 
that beyond a certain point he could not with impunity 
satisfy his selfishness and greed. Thus it was that the 
widow of Pun Kwi, becoming more miserable from day 
to day, like a ship finding a peaceful harbour from the 
storm, welcomed the many kindnesses shown her by 
Miss Stonebridge. This lady had been to the woman 
as an angel of peace in the times of her bereavement 
and perplexity. 

In these circumstances, both mother and daughter 
have been led into close friendship with the two 
ladies whose abode is ' Salisbury.* The most powerful 
of Christian instruments, the magnet of human sympathy 
and consolation, has done its great work of attracting a 
Chinese mother and her daughter. Perplexity in 
matters that men are wont to despise as worldly and 
ephemeral had produced in the mother a motive — an 
unworthy motive, it may have been — but still a motive, 
leading her out of the beaten tracks of her past 
surroundings. And the new path is to have its briars 
and thorns, if not for herself, at all events for her 
daughter, whose future, as well as her own, this 
Chinese mother has been unconsciously shaping. Men 
are makers of one another's destiny. 

Miss Stonebridge and Miss Sand are in * Salisbury,* 
sitting at evening tea, when the bell rings. The boy 
announces one of the school disciples, who has been 
ushered into the sitting-room. It is Min Niang, not 
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the bright happy girl whom Miss Stonebridge left at 
school but a few hours ago, but a girl suppressing 
violent sobs. 

'It's Min Niang, Eva/ cries Miss Sand, as she 
enters the sitting-room where Min Niang is waiting. 
Miss Sand is about to salute her pupil in the language 
of gutturals and nasals that so badly befit the little 
lady's powers of utterance, so admirably and peculiarly 
adapted to her own English mother tongue. She is 
about to ask, * "What's the matter ? ' but Min Niang 
anticipates her. 

'Mother is dead. She died two nights ago.' The 
orphan girl has suppressed much of her emotion and 
her grief till now, but when <3onscious that the sad 
event of her bereavement has come to her teacher's 
knowledge and inevitable sympathy, she instantaneously 
loses control of herself and cries bitterly. 

* Who told her V asks Miss Stonebridge, who has just 
entered the room. Min Niang's bitter weeping makes 
both the ladies speak of her in the third person. 

* Here is the letter,' said Miss Sand. ' It is written 
by that wretched brother-in-law. There is nothing 
said about the cause of her death. No one here knew 
she was ill.' 

* Who gave you the letter, Min Niang, dear ? ' asked 
Miss Stonebridge coaxingly. 

'The keeper of the Chapel got it from the letter- 
carrier,' said Min Niang, expressing herself through her 
grief with difficulty. 

Miss Stonebridge looked sternly at her colleague, the 
deep sympathy leaving her face, and giving way to 
what looked like indignation. 

'This won't do, Minnie. The letter should have 
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come here first. The keeper of the Chapel has no 
right to receive letters for our girls in any circumstances. 
We must keep up the dignity and good name of the 
school.* 

Miss Sand warmly corroborated. 

But the way in which Min Niang had received her 
letter could not have changed the news. Min Niang 
was now an orphan. She was now to cling to these 
kind ladies more than ever. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 

The uncle has always been a prominent figure in 
history. He may have his virtues, but he is the 
indispensable agent in tales of cold-blooded cruelty. 
•Eichard the Third was an uncle. Macbeth should 
have been one. The Babes in the Wood had an uncle. 
A brother's or a sister's children are a nuisance — for 
this cause the uncles of history are famous. There 
are Chinese uncles, and Min Niang's was one. Pun 
Lun was his name. Of course, some uncles, like the 
uncle of Helen's Babies, have real grievances. But 
these are exceptional cases, most uncles being wicked. 
Pun Lun was wicked; but only some people knew 
of it. 

Pun Kwi's hard and patient toil, if made commen- 
surate with the dollars, which, through oyster-eating, 
he had been compelled to relinquish, had been as 
love's labour lost ; Pun Kwi's property had for a long 
time been riddling through a bag with holes in it — 
holes sufficiently large to make the contents of the bag 
become gradually smaller. But all was not lost. 
Pun Lun combined miserliness with self-indulgence. 
His habits of indolence and selfish passion imperatively 
demanded the appropriation of his brother's money. 

00 
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Yet his was not the unscrupulous generosity of the 
spendthrift. He looked before him and schemed. 

Unlike the drunkard, the opium-smoker has a 
method in his madness. Drunkenness, being a more 
social, is a more contagious disease, the drunkard 
feeling most at home in the company of others like 
himself. Within such surroundings the property of 
friends is common. Opium-smoking, on the other 
hand, treats society more as a combination of indepen- 
dent, separate beings. The confirmed opium-smoker 
loves the corner where he may be left to darkness, and 
to himself. He is not so much a social animal as a 
lover of self and pelf. Hence it is that, given each of 
these two men, the drunkard and the opium-smoker, a 
money fortune which they may spend, and on which 
they may spend themselves, although whisky is cheap 
and opium dear, the whisky-drinker is a shorter-lived 
being than the opium-smoker. 

And again, drunkenness is often the shadowy means 
towards the darker ends of sins against social purity, 
since drink goads men to sensuality. Similar to that 
general effect is the effect of opium-smoking, which 
however, beyond a definitely prescribed point, has 
quite the opposite efifect. Being conformed to the 
image of the opium-smoker, a man soon loses in 
relation to social purity the power to be either morally 
good or morally bad. That universal animal impulse, 
the gift of a wise Creator to ensure the preservation 
of the race, the opium-smoker ere long gets rid of; 
and the opium-devil, as a sort of disembodied spirit, 
is free to consecrate himself to his own special 
ministry. 

Chinese domestic economy made Pun Kwi*s brother's 
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residence the house contiguous to his own. The 
patrimony of the family to which the brothers Kwi 
and Lun belonged had many years before been divided, 
and Lun had therefore no legal claim on his deceased 
brother's property. But the sudden and untimely end 
of Pun Kwi gave Pun Lun special moral powers over 
the property, powers which, had Pun Kwi died 
gradually, he would not have possessed. Yet a Chinese 
widow has rights, and Pun Lun was not inhuman. 
The widow, from the time of her husband's decease 
till her own, had access to her husband's money, and in 
matters of food and dress lived comfortably. But the 
social restrictions of Chinese family life put the widow 
without sons largely under the nominal and real 
control of her deceased husband's relatives; and the 
helpless widow, in the performance of her own duties, 
virtually lost those rights that were hers, and that she, 
being no Amazon, was too weak and passive to per- 
sistently claim. Ere long, however, such war with 
her husband's relatives as she was strong enough to 
wage soon ceased; she did not long survive her 
husband. And when she died much that concerned 
the orphan girl was vested in the hands of this 
indispensable uncle, who, although he lived for self- 
indulgence, could speak agreeable and smooth words. 

From Golden Door Mission-school, Min Niang had 
come to Black Eock soon after receiving the news of 
her mother's death, and immediately after the funeral 
i(a Christian burial, conducted with a simplicity and a 
facility that forcibly contrasted with ordinary Chinese 
funerals) to Golden Door Mission-school Min Niang 
went back again. Uncle Lun himself was no Christian, 
yet, amid the vacant stares of many, and the indignation 
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of some, he had allowed Mr Eichmond and the Black 
Rock Christians to bury Min Niang's mother in accords 
ance with the simple creed of the Eesurrection Hope. 
It was rumoured among heathen neighbours that Pun 
Lun was about to become a Christian too; but the 
members forming the small body of Black Eock 
Christian Church knew and thought otherwise. Pun 
Lun would unequivocally cheat such sanguine expecta- 
tions as others might hold about him. Pun Lun 
clung more than ever to his heathenism, his opium, 
and his brother's money. Special devotion to this 
last-mentioned idol was the central article of his 
creed. 

Other relatives, more anxious on the question than 
Min Niang herself, began to enquire about Pun Kwi's 
property. Min Niang had hurriedly left Black Eock, 
not without her uncle's sanction. He had given his 
niece a sum of twenty dollars, he had spoken kindly 
to her, he had volunteered the promise that he should 
soon let her know what amount of her parents' 
property it would be competent for her to receive. 
Min Niang, not quite insensible to her uncle's weak- 
nesses, nevertheless trusted him, and went back to 
her guardians at Salisbury. She instinctively felt 
that her teachers would guide and advise her how to 
obtain what she, as the only child of her parents, had a 
right to get. 

A jealous and keen critic of all these events was 
Scholar Wu. A guest at the wine party seventeen 
years before, a witness to the solemn betrothal agree- 
ment, a guardian and tutor of Ming Kuang's son, a 
consistent and bitter opponent of everything connected 
with Christianity and foreigners, an insolvent debtor. 
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and an unlucky gambler, not ungrateful to Tek Chiu 
for a conspicuous act of past kindness, Wu read, or 
thought he read, between the lines. As soon as he 
learned that Min Niang had once again left Black Eock 
for the foreigners' school at Golden Door city, he urged 
Tek Chiu to enter into speedy negotiations with the 
uncle of his betrothed. Wu well knew Pun Lun's 
character. He was peculiarly competent to judge the 
man and his movements. 

Wu's strong recommendation to Tek Chiu was that 
he should consummate his marriage without delay. 
Had the wedding taken place before the death of Min 
Niang's mother, Tek Chiu's betrothed would have less 
of a legal claim than she now had on her parents' 
property. Undue haste having thus been avoided on 
the one hand, it remained for Tek Chiu, on the other 
hand, if he was to be true to those interests that so 
closely affected his own, to avoid needless and dangerous 
delay. 

Wu was urgent in his counsel. As for Tek Chiu, he 
was rather platonic when the question was first raised 
by his teacher. He was much more bent on literary 
honours and fame than on matrimony. Yet Wu's 
painstaking efforts to show to his disciple that plotters 
were taking undue advantage of him were not to be 
without practical result. 

*Your betrothed has gone back to the foreigners' 
school,' said Wu, ' and her uncle is left to hold undis- 
puted sway over what belongs to her and to you. 
These mischief-making foreigners are at their tricks 
again.' 

' They have taught Min Niang to read and write,' said 
Tek Chiu. * Many people have told me, teacher, that 
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the foreigners are doing works not of mischief but of 
great benevolence/ 

*No scholar has ever told you that, I am sure.' 
Scholar Wu could be fierce, and he was in his fiercest 
mood. 

*My father often praised the foreigner,' said Tek 
Chiu. 

' Your venerable father's generous nature made him 
gentle even with blackguards,' answered Wu. 'For 
that reason your father died a poor man.' 

Scholar Wu's was a clever retort. Tek Chin's own 
generosity — the contents of the napkin affair — was not 
at that moment before Wu's mind, 

Tek Chiu made a deeper plunge. 

*At Even Way Hospital a friend of that foreign 
doctor, who visited my mother when she was dying, 
explained to me that all men are brothers, and that the 
Supreme Being is the Father of us all.' 

' Will you too become an attendant of the foreigners'?' 
asked Wu. ' Just think for a moment. At the funeral 
of your bride's mother these foreigners conducted the 
proceedings with shamefaced impiety. No Taoist or 
Buddhist priest was present; no paper money was 
used ; no crackers set off. Yet these irregularities are 
as nothing, compared with others about whi6h you 
know full well. Those relatives, who in the circum- 
stances were not self-respectful enough to absent 
themselves, were prohibited from kneeling at the grave. 
In addition to this, the tablet was kept out of the way 
— tablet there was none. What words can be found 
strong enough to denounce these people ? They are 
not people at all, but foreign devils. And now your 
bride is in their complete possession. To remain at her 
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parents' house seemed misery to her. Her very home 
she now despises: and all this the work of these 
foreigners. But your father-in-law's brother, Pun Lun, 
no doubt feels grateful that these foreigners are in this 
region. " It's an ill wind that blows nobody good." ' 

* Well, teacher, you know it is very improper for me 
to do anything in this matter. Had you not better 
advise my Uncle Peng ? ' 

There was no delay with Wu. He went to Peng, 
who cordially welcomed the graduate's visit. Peng 
had, at that very time, been thinking in his own mind 
that he owed to Tek Chiu a duty in the direction sug- 
gested by Wu. Wu's energy resulted in an immediate 
conference between the two uncles, guardians respec- 
tively of the interests of two families. 

Peng took the initiative. He went to Pun Lun's 
house, and made application for Min Niang as his 
nephew's betrothed bride. Peng spontaneously acknow- 
ledged that the death of Min Niang's mother, not yet 
cold in her grave, made the proposal for a speedy 
consummation of the marriage appear in many respects 
untimely : but the orphan condition of Tek Chiu and 
his aflBanced lady might reasonably claim respectful 
consideration as being a case of exceptional merit. A 
period of — say at most — three months' delay for Min 
Niang to mourn her mother's death would satisfy 
relatives and friends, who, having respect to the cir- 
cumstances, would not be too exacting in their demands. 
It was well known to Min Niang's guardian, as well as 
to Peng himself, said the diplomatist, that Pun Kwi 
had during the later years of his life repeatedly refused 
to entertain the suggestion to adopt a son who might 
bear his family name — so great was hiss olicitude for 
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his intended son-in-law. Therefore, Peng suggested, an 
early marriage was what Pun Kwi and his newly 
deceased widow would have desired. 

Uncle Peng was no doubt correct in his reading of 
the lamented Pun Kwi*s thoughts towards Tek Chiu ; 
but he had not the same just reasons for assuming that 
Pun Kwi's widow had, sifter her husband's death, 
cherished the usual hopes of a Chinese mother. If the 
truth must be told, that woman's contact with Chris- 
tianity had changed for her the entire face of things. 
The new faith had made her 'unearthly.' Specious 
whisperings in her ear about a degenerating youth, 
who, if not already enveloped in prodigality, was at any 
rate falling rapidly into it, had disposed her to await 
events rather than to shape or hasten them. But 
Uncle Peng, honest man, spoke only as he thought. 
And even although he had an adequate grasp of the 
situation, skill in diplomacy was awanting to him. 

Pun Lun courteously listened to his visitor's words, 
and efifusively expressed readiness to make negotiations 
for the marriage. He declared to Peng that the 
happiness of the young couple had been his constant 
thought. Next morning he would start for Golden 
Door city, and make his niece aware of the arrangement 
to which Peng and himself so cordially agreed. 

Teacher Wu, who was in literary pursuits so excellent 
a coach, had not explicitly tutored Peng on the question 
of the bride's dowry ; and Peng, in view especially of 
such a cordial reception, was not the man to raise the 
question at that stage. It appeared to him at that 
time that everything would be done according to 
propriety. Quite satisfied with his visit, he left Pun 
Lun to start on his promised journey to Golden Door. 

G 
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Miss Stonebridge received Pun Lun at Salisbury 
Her mind became disquieted by the announcement that 
Min Niang's marriage had been fixed for so early a 
date. Nor did she conceal from this uncle the cause of 
her alarm. 

*I have thought long and anxiously/ she said, 
addressing Pun Lun, ' on this matter of the marriage 
of your niece to a lad who is living a bad life. Do you 
not think, sir, that it is your interest, as the helpless 
girl's guardian, that her future happiness be made 
tolerably secure before you consent to surrender her ? ' 

Miss Stonebridge fastened her large eyes on Pun Lun, 
who could not well return the gaze. He held down his 
head. Pun Lun was not accustomed to the remon- 
strances of a woman. Like Satan confronting Gabriel 
he seemed to feel at that moment how awful goodness 
was. Miss Stonebridge seemed to be charged with 
supernatural power — she held her captive spell-bound. 
Pun Lun felt imcomfortable, while Miss Stonebridge 
discoursed in strongest and most earnest tones of the 
necessity for all men of a new life. Miss Stonebridge 
never minced matters when speaking to anyone on the 
central theme of her mission; and her love for Min 
Niang fanned the flame of her zeal in this interview 
with Pun Lun. But practical difficulties in this matter 
there certainly were ; and Miss Stonebridge at last in 
more measured terms suggested that three months for 
Min Niang to mourn for her mother was quite an 
inadequate time. It was not, she maintained, in 
conformity with Chinese custom to take a step which 
would certainly not commend itself to the public mind 
as either reasonable or proper. 

Pun Lun felt relieved when Miss Stonebridge, 
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avowedly washing her hands clean of the matter, con- 
cluded by saying that she supposed he must now talk 
with his niece. He sent the servant to call Min Niang 
from school. Miss Stonebridge anticipated with 
accuracy what Min Niang would have to say in the 
matter. As for Pun Lun himself, he would not in 
ordinary circumstances, as a Chinese guardian, have 
taken into account the individual willingness or un- 
willingness of a betrothed girl to fall in with a marriage 
arrangement. To approve or disapprove is not in the 
line of Chinese womankind. But Miss Stonebridge, as 
a Christian, was a champion of individualism and of her 
own sex, and she indoctrinated Pun Lun with this 
article of her creed, not by open controversy, but by 
tacit imJplication. Pun Lun was glad on any condition 
whatever to let the issue of his errand to ' Salisbury ' 
be decided between his niece and himself. 

Min Niang decorously saluted her uncle. He, with 
almost no preliminary ceremony — a most unusual 
thing for Pun Lun to do — plunged in medias res. 
Addressing Min Niang, he declared it to be the will of 
her betrothed husband's guardians that she should within 
three months' time enter into the bonds of wedlock. 

The words were scarcely uttered when Min Niang 
burst into loud and bitter weeping. Marriage and 
misery were as one and the same thing for poor Min 
Niang. The first outburst of grief over, she begged her 
uncle for a respite of at least three months more. Min 
Niang named this further lapse of time, not as a coy 
damsel whose prerogative it is to name the day and be 
happy in doing so, but as one simply anxious to keep 
at a distance from the day of doom that, like a dark 
cloud, overarched the horizon in front. 
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. The tears of his niece seemed to soften Pun Lun, 
whose words of gentleness were, in the estimation of 
Miss Stonebridge, a redeeming feature of his otherwise 
worthless character. He left ' Salisbury/ having given 
the promise to Min Niang that he would not consent to 
the marriage taking place earlier than six months from 
that date. 

Pun Lun was as good as his word. He got back to 
Black Eock, and without delay informed Uncle Peng 
that the girl, still in great grief for her mother, was 
urgent in requesting that six months should elapse 
before the marriage. Pun Lun added that, reluctant as 
he himself was, considering the terms of Peng's request, 
to accede tot the wishes of the importunate girl, he felt 
that, in view of the mother's recent death, it were better 
to allow it to be as Min Niang desired. Pun Lun told 
his tale with the utmost politeness and frankness, and 
Peng did his best to rival him in courtesy by the 
patient way in which he listened and submitted to Pun 
Lun's verdict. 

A delay of three months' time might to many people 
seem trifling. But it was too much for Scholar Wu, who 
heard with indignation Peng's faithful recital of Pun 
Lun's story. In Tek Chiu's presence, he discussed the 
whole matter with Uncle Peng. 

'These foreigners must know full well that every 
week's delay in your nephew's marriage means to his 
wife so much loss of her father's property.' Then Wu 
became sarcastic. *Six months' mourning for her 
mother ! How careful are these foreigners not to offend 
against this one custom and practice ! In more important 
matters they are absolutely indififerent/ 

Teacher Wu then launched out into a sea of invective. 
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He attributed all sorts of sinister motives to the 
foreigners. He would not be astonished to learn that 
they also, as well as Pun Lun, were covetous of the 
deceased Pun Kwi's money. *Did not the foreigners 
receive a monthly allowance for Min Niang's boarding 
expenses ? ' 

Tek Chiu had preserved a thoughtful silence through- 
out the storm of liis teacher's denunciations. But when 
it was suggested that the foreigners were bent on 
worldly gain, he took speech in hand. He did not 
think that these foreign teachers had the motives 
Teacher Wu attributed to them. Their great desire, 
he believed, was for Min Niang's highest good. If an 
allowance of money was made to them on Min Niang's 
account, it was only a trifling amount. All the foreign 
teachers that he had yet met had a benevolent purpose 
in their minds. A great many things that they taught 
the people Tek Chiu himself did not believe, but he 
was quite sure that the purpose of all their work was 
good. He humbly ventured therefore to suggest to his 
uncle and to Teacher Wu that his betrothed wife's 
wishes should in all respects be complied with. Six 
months would pass full quickly. 

Wu and his pupil agreed to differ. But a short time 
before, and Tek Chiu would have trembled to dissent 
from anything his teacher would say. Now it was other- 
wise. They were still as close friends as ever — closer, 
if that were possible — although Tek Chiu's independ- 
ence of manhood seemed to have grown up in a single 
day. Such sudden growth, however, seemed but to 
intensify the mutual confidences of teacher and scholar. 
Wu needed now more than ever a friend. 

Despite frequent dissipations, Scholar Wu had worked 
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hard to train his pupils. But already, ere Tek Chiu's 
marriage negotiations had come to occupy such a large 
place in Wu's thoughts, the other pupils had left off 
receiving Wu's tuition. Wu felt keenly the withdrawal 
of these five pupils in whose prospects he had come, in 
the painstaking toils of coaching them, to be deeply 
interested. Whether it was that the parents and 
guardians of these lads had lost confidence in Wu's 
social influence and good name, or that the lads them- 
selves had become possessed of that love of change 
which makes ninety per cent, of the world's young men 
restless, it is not easy to determine. Wu was left 
alone with Tek Chiu. And although Wu did not 
conceal from others his own sincere belief that his only 
surviving pupil was the ablest and best of all the 
students that had come to him for coaching, there were 
those among Wu's enemies and friends who interpreted 
the breaking up of Wu's class as an unlucky omen. 
Not otherwise than as when the rats leave a ship that 
the fire is destined to destroy, did men think and speak 
of Wu and his falling reputation. But Wu and Tek 
Chiu plodded on. 

In the dark ways of the corner house Tek Chiu with 
Wu became more deeply versed than ever. It was a 
moonless night, about eleven o'clock, when Wu, accom- 
panied by Tek Chiu, sat in the gambling-house busy at 
cards. A middle-aged man, about Wu's own age, who 
had already won his spurs as a player, challenged Wu 
for a heavy sum of money. The two men had already 
played together with varying fortunes ; although at the 
moment the heavy challenge was made Wu's star was 
in lucky ascendancy. The heavy stakes were made^- 
twenty dollars a side. After quivering excitement Wu 
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won. It was a lucky night for Wu, if wins count 
for anything. But the losing man, chagrined at his 
own bad luck, threw out an unhappy suggestion that 
reflected on Scholar Wu's honour. The beaten player 
insinuated that Wu had won by trickery. 

Straightway a dispute arose. The underlings of the 
gambling-house were divided amongst themselves. Some 
favoured Wu, others Wu*s opponent. A free fight 
ensued. Wu demanded that the imputation should be 
withdrawn, but without success. Blows supplanted 
words. The Wu-ites were bent on upholding the honour 
of their scholar and superior. Seizing as weapons a 
number of thick bamboos that had been resting peace- 
fully in a dark corner of the room, Wu*s myrmidons, 
much the stronger of the two factions, fell mercilessly 
on the insulter. Before the fury of the avengers had 
spent itself, the victim lay motionless on the ground. 

Tek Chiu, in the utmost perplexity, was helpless in 
the fray. In vain he pled with the ruffians to desist, 
and lay down their weapons. But his efforts were 
really vain ; for although he seemed to prevail at last 
with the mob, the beaten man was prostrate on the 
floor, having the appearance of a corpse. Tek Chiu, 
wringing his hands in despair, applied restoratives and 
changed the public sentiment. The man, now at death's 
door, ceased to be the foe of anybody, and became 
the friend of everybody. He still breathed — but 
heavily. Tek Chiu succeeded in getting him to swallow 
some spirits, which seemed to call back life. But the 
pain of the sufferer was terrible. He could only utter 
plaintive moans. Men carried him stretched on a plank 
to his own house, where he spent a night of agony, and 
where next morning at daybreak he died. 
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Wu's wins of that night were now turned into losses. 
When he heard of the man's death, he devoutly wished 
he had never gambled at alL * Gambling is always a 
losing game/ thought Wu to himself, when the probable 
consequences of the previous night's brawl began to be 
uncomfortably present to his mind. 

The relatives of the murdered man were soon astir. 
They petitioned the district mandarin for satisfaction. 
As to those implicated in the charge, these relatives 
cast the net as wide as possible. To accuse merely 
the actual murderers, the wielders of the death-inflict- 
ing bamboos, would be perversity and folly. These 
were mere underlings, with neither money nor influence. 
It was alleged that the chief party in the crime was 
Scholar Wu. All others within the gambling-house 
during the time of the murder were implicated as 
responsible parties. The * Coroner's inquest ' sustained 
the allegation. 

Wu lost, not his head, but his diploma. No skull, 
encased in a wayside cage as a terror to evil-doers, 
marked the expiation of the Black Eock gambling- 
house tragedy. Money — an enormous sum, that Wu 
could guarantee but never pay — took the place of a 
life that Chinese law nominally demands in return 
for a life. Wu's loss of his professional badge, and 
still more his guarantee of money, met and stopped 
the claims of avengers, and Justice still sat enthroned. 

And what had become of Tek Chiu? With the 
events of one short morning endeth the first lesson. 

On the night of the tragedy Tek Chiu had not 
gambled at all. But he had sat with gamblers. 

On the morning, when the dire consequences of the 
brawl came to light, Tek Chiu's heart bled for Wu. 
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He went to his Uncle Peng to tell all, but ere he got 
there the old man had already heard of the calamity. 
His own nephew and Teacher Wu — so ran the dread 
rumour — belonged to a gang of gambling-house mur- 
derers. The old man's heart was sinking. 

What was Tek Chiu to do ? He had not yet been 
cast into prison ; but he knew not when the runners 
of the Yamen would come to seize him. Escape for 
Wu there was none — he was too well watched. But 
Tek Chiu might fly somewhere for a time, at least — 
in this way the grief-stricken Peng advised his nephew. 
Tek Chiu in Black Eock, whether in prison or out of 
it, might give a world of trouble to the few relatives 
that he had. The friends of the murdered man would 
squeeze everybody. 

There was no time even so much as to deliberate. 
Uncle Peng managed to scrape together seven Mexican 
dollars. Handing it to his nephew with his benediction, 
he bade him an urgent and painful farewell. Tek Chiu 
was to leave his old homestead, his father's friends, his 
father's grave, his father's tablet, where restfuUy reposed 
the spirit to whom Tek Chiu owed everything valuable 
in life — leaving these behind, he was to explore un- 
known lands beyond Black Eock and China. 

Tek Chiu obeyed his uncle's urgency. Towards 
Golden Door city he would set his face. He left 
Black Eock, casting not one longing, lingering look 
behind him. He feared the Yamen and its intricate 
machinery. 
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plain also, but nearer to the compact masses of Chinese, 
is the Missionary Compound. The Compound is a 
group of houses, chapel, and schools. The houses 
are tenanted by missionaries and their families. 
Although some of the missionaries are constantly 
occupied in journeying through the region, building 
and confirming the churches, they have their fixed 
place of abode in Turnabout. 

The Chinese summer having already set in, these 
houses of the Compound are now well occupied by 
regular tenants, and also by visitors who stay all the 
year round in inland cities and towns, and repair for 
a week or two to Turnabout to enjoy a well-earned and 
much-needed holiday. 

One of the houses, a plain square edifice, is the home 
of Mr Eichmond with his family. This house belongs 
to a tennis lawn ; for the lawn which faces the sea is 
large, while the house that sits inside of it is relatively 
small. The house must have been a kind of after- 
thought, a building reared out of the few remaining 
bricks that had escaped a place in the large capacious 
chapel standing off from the sea, out at the distance 
of a stone's throw from the nearest point of the lawn. 

It was a Tuesday afternoon. The sun was sinking, 
while the mercurial thermometer was stubbornly 
remaining high at 86° in the shade. A setting sun 
means little or no respite from the heat of a Chinese 
summer. 

'Thirty off,' said Eichmond, in the fever heat of 
tennis. He was playing on his lawn. Ground, net, 
and balls were all his own — hence his fearless speaking. 

• We are forty and you are thirty,' said Bell, one of 
Eichmond's two opponents. 'But,' he added sooth- 
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ingly, * I may have counted wrong. We'll say thirty 
off. Fire away — it's your serve.' 

* Honour bright,' shouted a voice from the spectators' 
gallery. . The gallery was a modest wooden seat, with a 
back that almost leaned against a grass embankment. 
The good-natured spectator was a burly man, small of 
stature and ruddy of face, with hair half black, half 
white, that told of life's winter coming on. But the 
heart of the old man as he eagerly watched the play 
was as boyish as the heart of the youngest of those 
on the lawn. He rose and walked leisurely down the 
lawn to be a.n impartial umpire, leaving the seat still 
tenanted by two young ladies, who were thus handed 
over to the charming pleasantries of mutual greetings 
and confidences. They were old friends — Miss Sand 
and Miss Oldham — who had now met each other for 
the first time after a lapse of two months. 

' I cannot tell you, Bessie, how lonely I feel since 
Eva left for Japan.' Miss Sand began the remark 
simultaneously with a sudden dropping of her eye- 
glasses. She had been witnessing the players and their 
movements, chuckling at the blunders of the play, 
blunders which only missionaries could make. 

* How long is it since she left ? ' asked Miss Oldham. 

' Why, it's exactly eight weeks since we all met on 
this lawn, and that was the day before the cruel ship 
left the port. And to think that other four or five 
months will yet pass ere Eva returns — it is simply 
distressing. My father used to condemn unsparingly 
the question " Is life worth living ? " as a silly question. 
But he might have qualified his condemnation had he 
considered the case of Eva Stonebridge in Japan and 
me here.' 
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: The ' set ' by-and-by came to an end. Eichmond's 
side was victorious, Bell's vanquished. 

' There is still time for another set/ said Eichmond, 
who was master of ceremonies. ' Miss Sand and Miss 
Oldham might play.' 

Miss Sand asked to be excused. 

' I wish to speak to you, Mr Eichmond, on a matter 
of business,' she said, after four players had taken up 
positions at their respective posts, Miss Oldham and 
Bell being among them. 

Mr Eichmond was all attention, and Miss Sand 
assumed her most business-like attitude. 

' I wish very much to know, Mr Eichmond, if this 
Black Eock afifair can now be satisfactorily settled ? ' 

' Yes, I certainly think,' responded Eichmond, ' that 
it can be settled, and very satisfactorily too. That 
heathen boy has decamped to explore foreign regions. 
He is now in the position of an outlaw. Your young 
prot4g6e has gained her freedom at last.' 

*What a relief to Eva's -mind when she comes to 
know of this ! ' exclaimed Miss Sand. * I would like to 
give the girl to Yew Lay. Mrs Gilmore is of the same 
mind too.' 

Eichmond meditated. * Yew Lay is at present a Black 
Eock man — that's a drawback,' he said. 'But, of 
course,' he added, more reassuringly, * there are talks 
among us of transferring him to be both preacher and 
teacher at " Three Tree Well." In that case there 
would be no difficulty in giving effect to your proposal. 
My only difficulty in the matter is that if Yew Lay 
were to remain preacher at Black Eock and marry that 
girl, an unpopular prejudice might be excited against 
the. Mission, and we cannot afford at the present 
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stage to give needless oflfence to the heathen com- 
munity.' 

' Of course not/ said Miss Sand ; ' that would not be 
desirable. You will do your best in the matter, Mr 
Eichmond, won't you? Yew Lay does not belong to 
Black Eock, and if you transfer him to Three Tree Well, 
as you propose, any difficulty on that score is thus 
removed.' 

' Yew Lay's mother has eighty dollars, Mrs Eichmond 
tells me,' said Eichmond. 

' Yes,' said Miss Sand. ' I should think that even an 
avaricious man like Min Niang's uncle might be per- 
suaded to bargain for that amount, although of course 
a heathen family would willingly give more for Min 
Niang.' 

'That uncle will make as much as possible out of 
the transaction, you may be sure,' said Eichmond. 
' But,' he added, ' the scoundrel has got fat already by 
property not his own by right at all. The property 
belonged to that girl's father, and should now be hers.' 

* Yes,' said Miss Sand ; ' it is a complicated case. But 
Min Niang, noble creature that she is, has declared that 
she will sacrifice all possible chances of ever getting 
any of the money in order to escape a heathen family. 
Poor girl, she has put her hand to the plough, and she 
refuses to look back.' 

The conversation was interrupted by a stoppage of 
the tennis-play, sudden darkness having arrested the 
game. The players, in groups of twos and threes 
standing at the head of the lawn, began to talk ' shop.' 

*You go off again to Golden Door on Friday, I 
suppose, Minnie,' said the tall, stately Miss Oldham, 
who had been doing wonders with the tennis-racket. 
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* yes, Bessie ; the cares of the school sit heavily upon 
me. When will you come up to see me at Salisbury ? ' 

Miss Oldham was answering the question to her 
friend's satisfaction when Mr and Mrs Eichmond broke 
in upon their confidences. 

' Now, Mr Eichmond,' said Miss Sand, ' as I under- 
stand you are going south to-morrow, and as I leave 
here on Friday, I shall not see you again for some time. 
Will you promise me to do your best for my girl, Min 
Niang? You have a good head to manage these 
matters, Mr Eichmond. Hasn't he, Mrs Eichmond?* 
Mrs Eichmond, a quiet lady, blandly smiled, and Mr 
Eichmond himself gave an assuring answer to Miss 
Sand's petitions. 

Mr Eichmond was a man on whom lay the care of 
all the churches. Everybody confided in him. He 
was held by all his colleagues to be an authority in 
matters of church discipline. And the matter of Min 
Niang's future happiness was one of these things about 
which, as Miss Sand felt, he could give ready and 
judicious counsel and help. 

The absence of Miss Stonebridge in Japan, an absence 
necessitated by an indififerent state of health, imposed 
many extra duties on her junior colleague. Miss Sand's 
capabilities were now, through the straining force of 
her situation, being tested and indisputably proved. 
To rightly train the girls under her care was a matter 
of time, while to rightly marry them was one of 
seasonable opportunity. 

Henry Bell, a junior missionary and a stranger to 
the subtle problems of marrying and giving in marriage, 
was labouring to satisfy the more rudimentary require- 
ments of his calling — to use his limited knowledge of 
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the language, and to increase it as speedily as possible. 
He selected Black Bock as a suitable spot His pur- 
pose was to reside where there would be no European 
beside himself. The choice of Black Eock had 
practically been determined for him by the Mission 
Council at Turnabout. Yew Lay, the Black Bock 
preacher, was to be transferred to Three Tree Well ; 
and for a few weeks to come Black Eock would have 
no native evangelist. It was accordingly with the 
cordial approval of his senior colleagues that Bell left 
Turnabout to sojourn a few months in Tek Chiu*s 
native town. Armed with a good stock of books and 
provender, and solemnly enjoined by his friends in 
Turnabout to be mindful of his health. Bell took up his 
bed and walked northward. He arrived at Black 
Bock to find Yew Lay, the preacher, making prepara- 
tions to flit. 

Yew Lay, still a young man, had for three years 
consistently preached Hell Fire to the people of Black 
Eock ; and his preaching had done good. Not that he 
had kept back from his hearers occasional glimpses of 
Heaven : his was simply the case of a man whose mind 
was most at home in the doctrine of Divine judgment 
as taught in its more concrete aspects. He had been 
trained along with other preachers in a Mission college 
that insisted on students having a competent knowledge 
of the Bible from Genesis to Eevelation. Of Hebrew 
and Greek he knew nothing; and being quite a 
stranger to the English language, he was, as he himself 
acknowledged to BeU, shut out from access to good 
Bible commentaries that so often serve as eflfective 
substitutes for a knowledge of the original languages 
of the Sacred Book. But Yew Lay had made good 
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use of such means as he could call his own. His 
College training had made him a dogmatist and a 
puritan in theology. He had a wonderful memory for 
Bible texts, all of which he could neatly make to fit 
in to a system of doctrine that had been instilled into 
him by his foreign teachers. Indeed, Yew Lay was a 
greater architect of dogma than any one of his teachers. 
For, although even the most dogmatic of these teachers 
had left him some latitude on certain questions of 
Christian doctrine. Yew Lay had a strong bias towards 
the definite and the severe. 

Henry Bell spent his first two hours at Black Eock 
in uninterrupted conversation with this young Chinese 
preacher. In answer to Bell's question. Yew Lay 
stated that his two themes of the previous Sabbath 
had been — 

Morning — " Elisha, the Mocking Children, and the 

Two She-Bears." 
Evening — " The Eich Man and Lazarus." 

On the first of these two subjects Bell was silent. 
But as to " The Eich Man and Lazarus ". he ventured 
the remark that he had never felt himself sufficiently 
able to deal with such a subject. 

'It is a subject that requires great delicacy from the 
preacher who would deal with it,' said Bell, in the best 
Chinese phraseology he could command. *I have 
always found it much easier to discourse on such 
subjects as " The Great Supper," " The Prodigal Son," or 
"The Syro-Phoenician Womaa" 

' Why are you leaving Black Eock ? ' asked BeU, after 
the two hours' talk. 

'Teacher Gilmore and Teacher Eichmond think it 
better that I should go to the south region. I have 

H 
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been three years here already, and it is more suitable 
that I should go somewhere else to make way for 
another preacher of greater gifts than myself.' 

' I pray that you may have much success in your new 
sphere. Mr Eichmond told me that you are to get 
married at an early date.' 

Yew Lay blushed. Matrimony is a subject about 
which a Chinaman speaks to others as little as possible. 
Yew Lay therefore handled this subject as anyone 
would handle a hot potato. 

Bell, already accustomed to Chinese modesty, under- 
stood Yew Lay. He could understand the Chinaman 
whether as to his depreciation of his own preaching 
powers or as to his discomfiture on the marriage 
question. 

' I wish you every happiness in your marriage.' 

Yew Lay profusely thanked the young foreigner. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

TRANSITION. 

By an arrangement in which Uncle Peng passively, and 
Uncle Pun Lun actively acquiesced, Yew Lay and 
Min Niang were formally betrothed. Three months 
later would be the wedding. All that the Eev. Joseph 
Eichmond, carrying out the wishes of Miss Sand and 
her absent colleague, had to do, was to come to terms 
with the two uncles ; and with tolerably good grace he 
succeeded. 

'Well, teacher, you are preparing your heart to 
preach the doctrine,' said Eichmond in Chinese to Bell, 
as he suddenly invaded the young^ missionary's sanctum 
at Black Eock. Eichmond, who could say serious 
things in Chinese to Chinamen, was accustomed to use 
that language as a vehicle for a playful attitude of 
mind when he met an intimate European friend. 

' It is an unexpected pleasure to see you here,' said 
Bell, who had been steeped in sermon-making, and who 
was thankful for this respite. 

' I am up to look after a wife for the young preacher 
that has been working here.' 

*A benevolent mission,' responded Bell, as yet 
unfamiliar with the facts of Min Niang's history. 

116 
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' Gordon has given me strict charge to get you to go 
up his way/ said Eichmond, changing the subject. 

' I have a mind to obey the summons. You are on 
your way back to Turnabout, I suppose ? ' 

' Yes ! ' said Eichmond. ' I have had a very 
encouraging time of it. The work at Even Way is 
going forward by leaps and bounds. I baptized a 
graduate on his death-bed. We had much difficulty 
in persuading the relatives, especially the women-folks, 
to surrender to us the ancestral tablets. But in the 
end we prevailed. We have every reason to thank 
God and take courage.* 

'Talking of graduates,' said Bell; 'I had often 
intended — but it has always escaped my mind — to ask 
about a graduate's son whom I met some time ago at 
Even Way HospitaL He belonged to Black Eock, if I 
remember rightly. He accompanied an old man, who 
died at Heaven's Tavern Village on his way back from 
the Hospital. Do you know what has become of that 
lad ? I liked his look.' 

'I suppose he is in Singapore long ere now,' said 
Eichmond. 

*In Singapore!' exclaimed Bell. *What has sent 
him away there ? ' 

' It is strange,' said Eichmond, ' that you have been 
these weeks here, and have not heard of the gambling- 
house tragedy. But, of course, it took place some 
months ago. The lad took a short cut out of his 
difficulties by emigrating. I suppose it was the best 
thing he could have done. His departure has brought 
relief to us, I assure you, and to Miss Stonebridge and 
Miss Sand in particular.' 

Without wasting words, Eichmond told Bell the 
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main facts of Min Niang's early betrothg^l, and how she 
had become an object of solicitude to the lady 
missionaries. 

' It's rather a pathetic story/ said Bell. ' And so the 
graduate's son loses his bride ! ' 

'Eightly too/ said Eichmond. 'The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.' 

' And Yew Lay is the gainer/ said Bell, as if speaking 
to himself. Yew Lay, along with brother Christians, 
was having some refreshment downstairs in the cook's 
quarters at the time of the missionaries' dialogue. 

* I confess,' said Bell deliberately to his friend, * that 
if I were a Chinaman, and had my choice of marrying 
that girl, even although she were a veritable angel, I 
should prefer to do without her.' 

Eichmond silently smiled at his young colleague's 
harmless notions. 

' There is a strange romance about the whole affair,' 
continued Bell, speaking now in more subdued tones. 
'A betrothal before birth — a change in the girl, con- 
verted to Christianity — an exiled bridegroom — a 
revolution in the Chinese social sentiment. Positively, 
Yew Lay, the interloper, is not to be envied. But of 
course Yew Lay, poor chap, is not to blame. An 
individual in China has nothing to do with his own 
marriage.' 

After Eichmond had resumed his journey towards 
Turnabout, Bell's curiosity led him to search for the 
young exile's relatives. An old Christian brother, 
whom Bell regularly accompanied on out-door preach- 
ing expeditions, and who constantly painted, to Bell's 
delight, old scenes in Dr Bruce's heroic life among the 
Chinese of Black Eock, agreed to escort him to the 
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house of Tek Chiu's uncle. This old man seemed to 
know everything and everybody in Black Eock. He 
was one of the earliest Christians of that region, and 
had adorned the doctrine through good and ill report. 

Old Uncle Peng wore a dejected look. Min Kuang's 
charge, the care of an only son, lay heavily upon him. 
That the lad had been compelled to leave the country 
to escape evil consequences was but the beginning of 
sorrows. Probably he had gone to Singapore. Would 
he ever return ? 

Although scolding was not quite an easy matter for 
Peng, he was tolerably successful in his eflforts to scold 
Henry Bell. Ah Long, the old Christian brother, 
shielded the foreigner as well as he could by scolding 
Peng in return. Ah Long was older than Peng, and 
Peng could not well retort. But the simple facts that 
Bell was very young, and that he was comparatively a 
stranger to China, saved him from the vengeance that 
Peng would otherwise have contrived to wreak upon 
him. The foreigners had lent a helping hand to deprive 
his nephew of his bride, Peng had begun to say. Tek 
Chiu was absent, and could not defend his own rights ; 
and Peng himself was helpless to vindicate his nephew's 
claim on the bride. Tek Chiu had gone abroad, and 
could not well return for years to come. Perhaps he 
would never return at all. The fevers of a hot country 
might have already killed him. Some evil beast might 
have devoured him. 

' Only yesterday,' said Peng, ' a man who lived in 
Singapore for five years, and who is now back again 
here, told me that for every three men that go to 
Singapore only one comes back alive. That man's 
house is only two stones' throws from here. His friends 
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will tell you that when he left here to go to Singapore 
he was stout and strong of limb ; now he is a skeleton 
and a weakling. A breath of wind would blow him 
down. The only employment he could get all the time 
he was in that place was to run all day pulling the 
" son of a carriage." ' 

Peng's idiomatic Chinese for a jinrikisha was intel- 
ligible to Bell only after considerable mental effort. 
The phrase was a fresh addition to his vocabulary. 

' But your nephew has ability for higher things than 
pulling a rikisha/ suggested Bell to old Uncle Peng, 
whose dull sense of hearing required the young 
missionary to repeat the statement by * putting out ' 
a louder voice. 

While Bell was making himself audible, a middle- 
aged man in long robes entered the room. It was 
Scholar Wu. 

Whatever Wu thought or said about foreigners^ he 
was a Chinaman. He was not openly impolite. As he 
entered Peng's house, his ear caught the foreigner's 
reference to his pupil, and the minimum of ceremony 
over, he asked anxiously if there was any news of the 
lad. 

' No,' said Bell ; ' I should much like to know where 
he is and how he fares.' 

Scholar Wu's anxiety to obtain knowledge of Tek 
Chiu was at that time considerable ; and this sentiment 
expressed by Bell formed a bond of sympathy between 
the foreigner and himself. To turn an enemy into a 
friend is usually a perplexing task ; to accomplish such 
a task belongs less to dynamics than to art. This 
slight pressure of a finger on the right chord and at the 
right time wrought here for Bell a triumph the extent 
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of which he himself never knew. For the first time in 
his life Wu felt kindly towards a foreigner. At 
intervals in a conversation that traversed as subject- 
matter the regions known to the Chinaman abroad, Wu 
lauded the ingenuity and goodness of foreigners. 

In his inmost soul Wu had for months been nursing 
a longing to follow his pupil. It seemed to Wu that 
life abroad must indeed be a hard thing were it no 
better than his life at Black Eock, as recently embittered 
by adverse fortunes. The loss of his diploma was an 
indignity that was bringing to him, to an extent greater 
than he had at first thought, the reproach of men. 
Some laughed at him, while others mocked him in his 
misery. And his debts, which he had now ceased to 
calculate, were hanging like millstones round his neck. 
What wonder, then, that Wu should be anxious to 
know all about his pupil ? And what wonder that he 
should extend to Bell unusual consideration ; since the 
time had come for Wu to learn as much as possible 
about foreign parts ? He too would emigrate. 

Scholar Wu's previous notions of foreign regions were 
crude. At different periods of the Ming dynasty the 
Emperor of China had sent embassies, which exacted 
large tribute from the native chiefs in various regions of 
Malaysia. This chapter in history was well known to 
Scholar Wu. But the details of modern Chinese emigra- 
tion Wu had still to learn. He had already had many 
opportunities of knowing ; but his anti-foreign feeling 
had led him to assume that it was beneath the dignity 
of a scholar to exercise his mind about such a subject. 
Now the much intensified struggle for life was making 
Wu an ordinary being. 

From emigration and foreigners, the talk of Bell and 
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Scholar Wu soon launched into the still wider and 
profounder topics of religion. Wu propounded ques- 
tions to which Bell gave answers, while asking questions 
. in return. 

The personality of a Heavenly Father, the Incarna- 
tion of a Saviour Christ, the Christian doctrine of 
immortality were, as Wu kept stoutly maintaining, 
mysteries which could not be realised in thought, and 
which could not reasonably be maintained. Over 
against Wu's contentions, Bell declared with emphasis 
that only by means of such great truths could the 
mysteries of man, the world, and God be made intel- 
ligible. Without these as fundamental truths, all else 
would necessarily be chaotic elements in a mystery of 
darkness. The mystery of light, indeed, was the system 
into which fitted the eternal immutable truths of all real 
religion. Wu's hatred of Christianity, almost born and 
assuredly fostered in him, had endowed him with a kind 
of spiritual preparedness of a special kind. Having 
proved himself capable of hating the Christian faith, 
his mind was much nearer a love for it than the minds 
of most Chinamen, whose spiritualistic susceptibilities 
are not simply non-Christian but almost non-existent. 

Thus it was that in a few weeks' time a miracle was 
wrought in Black Rock. Wu enjoyed the friendship of 
Bell for several weeks after meeting him at the house 
of Uncle Peng, and then suddenly became a changed 
man. 

The suddenness of Wu's change was real, if sudden 
change of life there ever has been among men. But the 
student of this phenomenon is not true to the whole facts 
of the case who does not take into account the entire 
range of Wu*s past life, character, and circumstances, 
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as the great vantage-ground from which God may be 
witnessed as communicating to this anti-foreign Chinese 
graduate the purposes of His love. Past and present 
are as one to him who thinks the thought of 
God. Wu's great sin that needed great forgiveness; 
his poverty and desperation that set him adrift from 
the ease and luxury that militate against spirituality ; 
his loss of that official dignity which he, as a typical 
Chinaman, would almost sooner die than lose; his 
decision, now matured, to" leave his home and emigrate, 
and his consequent openness of mind to foreign testi- 
mony; his tender happy memories of Ming Kuang, who, 
notwithstanding that he had died ere crossing that Jor- 
dan which separates the religions of China from the 
promised land of Christianity, had often remonstrated 
with others, Wu among them, for their want of open- 
mindedness ; his knowledge of old Dr Bruce, as that 
knowledge lingered in his memory, testifying to the 
power, fragrance, and beauty of that teacher's life ; and 
lastly, his friendship with Henry Bell, who, discoursing 
with him for some weeks past as one enquirer after 
truth talks with another, had put forth the sickle and 
reaped the harvest of Wu's moral earnestness and final 
conviction as to the worth of Christianity and Christ, — 
such were the missionary forces that at last had passed 
into their resultant. It is a mere question of words, that 
has hitherto been the bone of contention among different 
schools of Christian theology, whether these circum- 
stances be termed causative forces or channels. In the 
light of highest, widest truth, that deals with the subtle 
question of the relations between the Divine and the 
human, all human forces are also channels, the stream and 
its confines being one and the same thing. Missionary 
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facts, like Kant's Practical Eeason, are corrective things 
which do not surrender all to vagueness and verbiage, 
but which, on the contrary, assign to these their proper 
posts and put labels on them. 

Other forces, of course, had been pulling Wu in the 
opposite direction. The natural, resisting deadness of 
man's heart to spiritual life ; the abhorrence of change, 
that makes the Chinese mind what it is ; deep-seated 
Chinese prejudice against the foreigner, a prejudice at 
its very strongest in Wu; the wound still open and 
sore caused by missionary high-handedness in the 
matter of Tek Chiu*s bride — such were some of the 
obstacles that, like a wall of sand before the incoming 
tide, had loosened and disappeared. 

Wu*s public profession of allegiance to the Christian 
faith would have been much delayed — it might indeed 
have never been made at all — but for another change 
that now took place. 

Henry Bell was seized with sudden illness one night ; 
and when the grey light of next morning dawned, he 
was very weak — so weak that he could with difficulty 
call for Beng Guan, the chapel-keeper below. Great was 
the distress of the attendant when he found the young 
foreigner so ill, whose comforts Richmond by word 
of mouth, and Gordon by letter, had enjoined him to 
promote. The young Chinaman had been doing his 
work right faithfully; but his sedulous care did not 
ward off that sickness which in some form or other 
comes sooner or later to all. 

When Beng Guan ascended to the little room tenanted 
by Bell on this morning of sickness, he found his charge 
prostrate on the floor. He had fallen out of his bed, 
and evidently was too weak to find unaided his way 
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up to it again. A brother from below came up to the 
chapel-keeper's aid; and, with gentle hands, both of 
these friends in need stretched the young missionary 
on his bed. A little Chinese wine caused him to revive 
somewhat, and gave him strength to speak ; for it had 
seemed to the attendant when he entered the room that 
Beirs speech had gone. 

'Send for Gordon,* said Bell, speaking in English. 
The two Chinamen looked at each other. 

* I should much like to see Gordon, but I am afraid 
the way is too long,* continued the sufferer in his own 
mother-tongue. 

Beng Guan, leaning down and speaking into the 
patient's ear, desired to know his wish. Bell recovered 
himself somewhat; and, smiling at his mistake, spoke 
Chinese. Within a few minutes' time, one brother had 
left for Even Way, and Scholar Wu was at the bedside. 

' Teacher,' said Bell, ' I must leave you. I cannot tell 
you what is wrong with me. Perhaps it is cholera ; but 
I'm not sure. But I well know that in a few hours 
hence I shall be no longer with you. I am therefore 
anxious to speak with you.' 

With much difficulty Wu came to see that the mis- 
sionary was dying. Gazing straight into the sufferer's 
eyes, Wu asked if his heart had peace. The Chinaman 
asked this question as though he himself were under 
the spell of some enchantment, so solemnly curious was 
he to know how his own new faith could confront 
death. 

Tor me there is perfect, unfathomable peace,' said 
Henry Bell, returning Wu's gaze with an intensity that 
made the Chinaman, matured in years as he was, feel 
overwhelmed with a sense of the young foreigner's 
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seniority. For one Chinaman, at least, Bell was now 
no longer the foreigner. 

The invalid was very weak. He could not tell his 
own ailment. During the night-time he thought it was 
dysentery, and he wajs now in a burning fever. He 
could not make a diagnosis of himself after a technical, 
scientific fashion. But he knew, as he repeated to Wu, 
that his summons had come. Of his imminent death 
Bell spoke with unfeigned certainty. Nor did he speak 
of the matter with surprise or alarm. One would have 
imagined that the date of Bell's death had been known 
to himself for years past; and Wu was not quite kept 
in bewilderment on the subject, for Bell himself gave 
him the explanation. 

* Like Joseph, whom you may have read of in the 
Book of Genesis, I have been through my life given to 
dreams. This power, given me, was the answer to a 
prayer I made when I was yet a child. I iised to pray 
over a large solid block of coal in my father's coal- 
cellar — do you know what a coal-cellar is, Wu ? — and, 
with this large block of coal as my altar, my special 
prayer was that I should be as a man like unto the 
prophet Elijah. My prayer has somehow been answered. 
Certain important events that have taken place in my 
life I had already dreamed of and seen beforehand. And 
when I awoke last night and found myself in pain, I 
remembered a dream which I had some years ago. I 
saw myself then as I now lie here. I saw you, too, 
Teacher Wu. I shall die at noon to-day. Show me 
my watch, Wu ! It hangs on a nail behind this bed. 
It is now almost ten o'clock, I should say/ 

Wu showed Bell his watch. It was ten minutes 
before ten o'clock. 
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* We have still two hours, Wu. Let me speak with 
you as our Father may give me strength. Through 
no merit of mine, Wu, I have been privileged to get 
occasional glimpses of the spiritual world, that is, — so 
far as I am able to explain it — the spiritual world has 
occasionally become materialised in dreams to me as 
simply temporary accommodations to the limitations of 
human vision. But, remember, the spiritual is not the 
same thing as the material. 

* But oh ! Wu, the inadequacy of my powers to speak 
in your language troubles me much. And even did I 
know all your words well, I suspect that there are many 
glories that even then would fail of expression. Would 
that you knew English, Wu ; I could then explain to 
you more clearly what I know of the Person and work 
of Christ/ 

The young missionary was all the while speaking 
Chinese with amazing aptness. Yet he seemed much 
perplexed about the weakness of expression. 

It was now half-past eleven o'clock. Bell was con- 
sciously much weaker ; but his speech and powers of 
mind had not yet failed him. 

* I now speak through you, Wu, to my loved ones at 
home, and also to all my friends here in this region of 
China, and to the Chinese people of the Christian future. 
Charge them to magnify the Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
to rejoice in Him always. And you, Wu, turn your 
back on all your past life ! The great Sin-bearer will 
relieve you of all your burdensome weights. Forget 
the things that are behind ! Turn your face towards 
the future ! And may the Grace of Almighty God be 
with you, through Jesus Christ our Lord ! ' 

Henry Bell ceased to speak. Wu spoke to him, but 
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got no answer. Five Chinese brethren stood round the 
front of the missionary's bed. Three were in tears, Wu 
being one of them. 

The sallow, clearly-cut face of the youthful missionary 
(his age was twenty-seven, but he looked even younger 
than his years), the quivering lips, his head, which he 
playfully tossed as a boy does who nestles on his 
mother's lap, the occasional looks of boyish delight 
which he kept distributing between Teacher Wu, Beng 
Guan, and the others — such is the chronicle of Henry 
Bell's last half-hour on earth. He spoke no more to 
those around him. But to Wu, who kept scanning him 
with earnest, loving gaze, the young missionary, now 
Wu's greatest earthly creditor, whose presence he sorely 
grudged to lose, seemed with quivering lips to be speak- 
ing and conversing to some one, not in Chinese tones, 
not even in earthly sounds, but yet in a language that 
the Person whom he had served and adored could surely 
understand. 

Then the lips and eyelids ere long protested in their 
weakness against their being the media of such unaccus- 
tomed sounds and sights. Their work was finished. 
And as the hour closed, there closed with it Henry Bell's 
earthly toil, the whole workshop of the body and its busy 
members; the weapons, too, of thought and emotion, 
changed all at once from work to rest. The heart that 
lived to know, because it had lived to feel, ceased now 
to beat. And while the Black Eock prophet's chamber 
was being irradiated by the sun, that passed through the 
topmost seams of the window shutter and the door, 
and when that sun reached its greatest altitude in the 
heavens, then rose aloft the spirit of Henry Bell, 
attracted to the glories of a triumphant immortality 
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by the Light that is above the brightness of all created 
suns. 

The flush of life lingered on the missionary's brow as 
Wu, with one heavy sigh and a big irrepressible sob, 
laid his hand tenderly and reverently upon it. So 
deals a mother with her first-bom babe as he sleeps in 
his cradle. * Had he really gone as he had said ? * asked 
Wu of himself, gently arranging the bed-covering and 
the pillow of him that slept. And the perfect stillness 
answered * Yes.' 

* I have never till now seen man die thus,' said Wu 
to the Christians beside him. *Our mournful burial 
customs would badly fit in to such a death as this. He 
has died, not as dust going back to dust, but as a bride- 
groom preparing for his wedding.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE COOLY. 

When Tek Chiu reached Golden Door city in his flight 
from calamity, he had six dollars in his possession. It 
was, he thought, a small sum with which to begin life. 
Hoping therefore to add to his income, he soon staked 
in gambling all he had ; and lost it. And when abject 
poverty came to stare him in the face, he met a friend. 

The friend was a crimper, a recruiting agent for the 
supply of emigrating Chinamen as labourers for the 
Malay Archipelago. The meeting was timely. Tek 
Chiu at Golden Door was lying by the wayside, bruised 
and bleeding in heart with the sorrow of leaving Black 
Rock behind him ; and the crimping agent, Samaritan- 
like, ministered unto him. This functionary offered to 
advance as a loan enough money to pay a passage in 
the ship Sai Phung^ notified to leave the port of Turn- 
about in little over twenty-four hours* time. The 
recruiter comforted Tek Chiu by calling upon him to 
dismiss needless anxiety. He would get abundant 
opportunities for making money in the Straits. That 
land was a land of Goschen. 

*I am a student,' said Tek Chiu, *and I wish to 
continue to read books.' 

* You can get good employment, then, as teacher ; and 
you will have splendid opportunities also to learn 
foreign languages.' 

T 129 
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To learn foreign languages was indeed a new idea to 
Tek Chiu, and he liked it. 

* In what way shall I pay back my passage-money ? * 
asked the aspiring emigrant. 

* When you get to Singapore, your destination, a very 
skilful and well-disposed man who manages matters 
there will receive from you a regular sum of money 
each month until you pay ofif all your debt. And it is 
only just and fair, of course, that you should pay him a 
little extra, as interest for the loan.' 

*But suppose I do not speedily get employment, 
what then ? ' 

*The managing man will do all he can for you in 
that case. But since there are others in this city who 
are anxious to go abroad, I must leave you meanwhile. 
In three hours' time the tide will be favourable for us 
to sail to Turnabout. If you choose, you might meet 
me at the jetty at that time.' 

The speaker pointed to a place at the side of Mud 
Eiver where were a number of junks that had the 
appearance of being impatient to start. The bustle of 
the boatmen showed that preparations on a large scale 
were going on. 

* Or, if you like,' continued the recruiter, surveying 
Tek Chiu in a business-like fashion, and speaking as 
one who feels himself to be making a generous con- 
cession, *you may come with me and 1*11 give you a 
few dollars to buy your bedding and clothes. But 
remember,' he added solemnly — so speaks a man when 
he appeals to the conscience of another — * you must pay 
me back this money with a little interest within a 
redsonable time after you get to your destination.' 

' That I shall do, you may be sure,' said Tek Chiu, as 
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tears of joy gathered in his eyes. He followed his 
instructor, and procured a piece of matting, a red 
blanket, a varnished bamboo pillow, and some smaller 
pieces of raiment. These articles cost seventeen hun- 
dred cash. They were purchased at specially low 
prices, the recruiter being a friend of the shop-keeper. 
The four hundred cash that made up the balance of 
two Mexican dollars were handed over to Tek Chiu by 
the recruiter, who thus became Tek Chiu's creditor. 

In less than another hour*s time, Tek Chiu found 
himself housed in a junk that swarmed with intending 
emigrants and their friends. The buzz of conversation, 
which comprised discussions on various matters public 
and private, was made harmonious by praises of 
Singapore. Singapore at the Equator, a shining buckle 
on the belt of the earth, is the golden hope of many a 
Celestial. In that free and friendly port thousands of 
Chinamen, discontented with their lot, and oppressed by 
poverty or by fear of the mandarins, seek shelter and 
fortune, leaving their native land in almost daily ship- 
loads. And many an impecunious Chinaman, still 
confined in the discontent of China, as he meditates on 
the good luck of emigrants who have preceded him and 
reached Singapore, puzzles himself with the problem, 
how those fortunate ones (like Pope's flies in amber) 
ever got there at all. But this puzzle is confined to 
inland villages and towns. In the larger inland cities 
and in the treaty ports, no Chinaman who keeps his 
eyes and ears open need be ignorant of a way of access 
to sunny Singapore. The recruiter is on the spot to 
guarantee a passage and also prosperity at the end of it. 

The recruiter's timely aid gave Tek Chiu a new start 
in life. Landing at Turnabout late in the evening, after 
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seven hours' sail, he spent the night in a depot, a place 
crowded with others who, like himself, were eager to 
leave China. Tek Chiu, along with the newly found 
shipmates of his voyage, was now committed by the 
Samaritan recruiter to the charge of the depot-keeper. 
As only one night remained to be spent in China, the 
recruiter's acts of benevolence soon came to an end. 
Next morning Tek Chiu was in most polite fashion 
introduced to the K'eh T'ow who, so the recruiter told 
the lad, would be as a father to him on the voyage. 

Tek Chiu did not like the appearance of his new 
father. During the previous night while in the depot, 
he had already met this person, a red- faced sensualist ; 
and from the attentions paid him by the inmates of the 
depot, Tek Chiu had inferred that he was some one in 
authority. This K'eh T'ow had treated Tek Chiu very 
blandly, even to the extent of ofifering him a share of 
his opium. Tek Chiu's answer — ' I have never yet 
smoked opium, and I don't intend to do so,' made the 
tempter smile mischievously, and Tek Chiu from that 
moment avoided him as he would avoid small-pox. 

When, therefore, next morning the recruiter, taking 
leave of Tek Chiu, introduced him formally to the K'eh 
T'ow, it was with disappointment that the lad recog- 
nised him as the opium-smoker of the previous night. 
* I shall put no dependence on hirriy said Tek Chiu to 
himself. *His business must be to deceive men; his 
habits are neither proper nor right.' Self-reliant and 
circumspect, the lad inwardly resolved that, so far as 
that would be possible, he would be faithful to his 
father's last commission. The morality of the old 
graduate had, like an oak, taken deep and firm root in 
the soil of his son's life. It was Chinese morality at its 
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best — a morality which Ming Kuang in hi» conservation 
had thought was morality unalloyed. But this morality 
Teacher Bruce, in days gone by, had helped the graduate 
to formulate and value. Maintaining a nominal resist- 
ance to Christianity, Ming Kuang had unconsciously 
taught himself to use its Light as the medium through 
which he viewed his own native morality. That Light, 
Ming Kuang, being no scientist, had no thought of 
analysing. 

At such critical junctures, therefore, came the 
precepts of the father to the aid of the son. Tek 
Chiu's cultivated taste for gambling showed clearly 
enough, forsooth, that he had hitherto failed to keep all 
his father's precepts. But have not Christians, too, as 
well as ' heathen * Chinamen, their faults ? 

But it is time to go on board. The K'eh T'ow, with 
over forty men, led the way to the jetty : ere long the 
great steamer, with its mystery of size and power, received 
a new instalment of passengers, like the Trojan horse 
receiving into its belly the host of brass-clad Greeks. 

Thus it was that Tek Chiu, a young man of eighteen 
according to Chinese chronology, constituted one of the 
876 parts of the cooly cargo. The Chinese cooly ship 
is a miniature Chinese city or town. The coolies are 
huddled together. Crowding is Chinese orthodoxy; 
and the good ship Sai Phung could not during that 
voyage be convicted of heresy. 

The darker doings of Spanish barracoons and Portu- 
guese desperadoes have been succeeded in these latter 
days by the more humane treatment of the emigrating 
cooly. Steam has shortened the time of transit. 
Coolies are not now battened down under hatches in 
ill-ventilated, poisonous holds, or left there to sickness 
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or death. To make an attempt to reach the deck does 
not now mean being shot. The peculiar horrors of the 
historical 'middle passage' have been swept away — 
horrors that were wont to beget mutiny and self- 
immolation among exasperated passengers. The 
modern cooly ship is more a creature of civilisation. 

The modern shipowner is, nevertheless, a ship- 
owner first and a humanitarian afterwards; and the 
boarding officer is still far from being immaculate. 
The millennium has not yet come. Of food there 
seemed, so far as Tek Chin's modest opinion was con- 
cerned, to be a fairly liberal supply — rice being, of 
course, the staple article. But people ought to know 
that the arrangements as to food supplies on board these 
ships are conducted with an ingenuity that deprives the 
cooly of the most valuable and nutritious portions of 
the victuals professedly bought for him. The estate of 
these Celestial coolies is almost as bad as that of the 
Skye crofters. 

The cooly's loss is the purveyor's gain. At the port 
of destination a good market is usually found for what 
might have been consumed on the voyage. The 
amount of salvage stock is seldom small. Such are the 
cooly ships that plough the China Sea. These bearing 
aloft the British flag, the emblem of almost world-wide 
Empire, appropriate to themselves the sacred name of 
Liberty by way of compensation for the Slavery that 
this sacred name so oftentimes even now, in contact 
with China and the Chinese, effectively creates and 
conceals. 

During the earlier and larger half of the voyage Tek 
Chiu, when not sea-sick, had felt the loneliness of a 
crowd. An aspiring graduate, he had begun to feel 
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now the incongruity of his surroundings with his past 
career as a reader of books. Disgrace at being a cooly 
was not of course quite obvious to the young 
adventurer. Conspicuously high, indeed, is the place 
given in China to the scholar. Yet the line of division 
as drawn between trades and professions is drawn in 
China in such a way as to vindicate the dignity of 
manual labour. The great middle classes, the merchants 
and shopkeepers of China, are the possessors, in theory 
at any rate, of a dignity which is inferior to that of the 
agricultural labourer. A cooly may be a movable 
piece of merchandise ; but the creed of China demands 
that the * article ' that is in this way bought and sold 
should be considered of greater value and dignity than 
the money-making trader through whose hands the 
' article ' passes. 

Tek Chiu's constitution, temperament, and past train- 
ing had evidently destined him for mental more than 
for physical labour. The lad had consulted his own 
predilections when he came to verbal terms with the 
Golden Door crimper. His ambition was to obtain 
work in the Straits as teacher, and still more as learner. 
But in this ship no one excepting the K*eh T*ow and 
himself seemed to be able to read. He had, therefore, 
no friend on board with whom he could satisfactorily 
-exchange views on the subject of his prospects in 
Singapore. Tek Chiu's mind was thus left to answer 
its own puzzles, most of which therefore till the end 
of the voyage had to remain unanswered. 

When still a day's sail from Singapore, as Fortune 
would have it, Tek Chiu had a talk with a man who 
was travelling to the Straits for a third time. His 
name was Song, and he was old. This wanderer could 
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not, it seemed, endure the monotonous life of his native 
Fokien village. He gladdened Tek Chiu by telling 
him what Tek Chiu already knew from others — that 
Singapore was a better place than any part of China ; 
but in almost the same breath Old Song warned Tek 
Chiu against being deceived by greedy and worthless 
men. 

*You will be compelled to work among jungle in 
tobacco plantations,' said Old Song, knowing that Tek 
Chiu was a sold cooly. *You will get no chance to 
read books at all.' (The lad had uttered his expecta- 
tion in the hearing of the old man.) 'The recruiter 
has deceived you to make his own profit.' 

Long before Old Song — once a bought and sold 
cooly himself — concluded his testimony, Tek Chiu's 
heart had already failed him. Since the hour when he 
agreed to accept the recruiter's terms he had been in a 
fool's paradise. 

Old Song had come from the other side of the ship — 
the starboard side near the engine — and at the port 
side near the forecastle head had met Tek Chiu. To 
accommodate himself to the restrictions imposed on Tek 
Chiu as an unpaid cooly, this old man had removed 
his camp. He had brought forward his piece of 
matting, and made it run into the piece possessed by 
Tek Chiu. There, at intervals between his opium- 
smoking doses, lie imparted minute information to 
the young and raw recruit, who, notwithstanding the 
opium fumes, kept close to the old man and learned 
the sad truth. 

Old Song, perceiving the effect of his words on his 
youthful companion, asked him: *Do you feel dis- 
appointed at what I have told you ? ' 
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For the first time since his father's death, Tek Chiu 
burst into tears, which he struggled hard to repress. 
He was the saddest of the 876 passengers. Unlike a 
sheep going to the slaughter, he was aware that he was 
going there. His knowledge was his sorrow ; and his 
thought, the product of his mind's training, was the 
sting. As for the other unpaid coolies, these had been 
better fitted for hardship. Their ignorance was their 
fitness and their bliss. Coolies, like poets, are bom,^ 
not made. 

Old Song had paid his own passage. He knew 
better than attach himself to the unpaid class. His 
past experience had given him quite enough of the 
hardships of an indigent sold cooly. His story, as he 
told it to Tek Chiu, was one the first half of which 
stretched back to a time prior to tlie efforts of the 
British Government to regulate the cooly traffic. 
These were dark days, days when the darkness of the 
cooly trade was visible. And the second half of the 
old man's story — the modern version — like the second 
half of the Jewish decalogue, was like unto the first — 
with the important qualification, that now, with foreign 
officials greatly multiplied, the raw cooly had more 
abundance of opportunity to be bamboozled by the 
complexities and subtleties of Western law. Old Song 
had no ill-will towards foreign barbarians. On the 
contrary, he commended them. For although in know- 
ing men's hearts, their ability was not so great as that 
of his own countrymen, still they were wonderful people 
on account of their many cunning contrivances, of which 
the telegraph-wire and steam-engine were samples. 
Old Song was a debtor to the foreigners: he had 
received much benefit from their hospitals, and several 
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times he had been rescued from death by the happiness 
and splendour of their jail. 

* Their jail ! ' exclaimed Tek Chiu. 

* Yes/ said Song, not appreciating Tek Chiu's bewil- 
derment. * A man . who works in Singapore for any 
length of time feels in need of a few holidays. 
Wealthy merchants in Singapore have their great 
houses out in the country, and poor men liave 
the foreigners* jail. In red-haired foreigners* ter- 
ritory, poor men, too, can be happy. The foreigners 
doubtless had this in their mind when they built the 
prison. It is a wise arrangement. In the jail opium 
is prohibited.' 

Song made this last remark while he was laboriously 
preparing to smoke a fresh dose of that drug. How 
Old Song spent his holidays in Singapore was a matter 
that surprised and amused Tek Chiu. He questioned 
his old friend a little further. 

' How do you gain admission to that institution ? ' 

* For me it is not now so easy as it used to be,* said 
Song. * But as yet I have never had much difficulty. 
During the time when I worked in Singapore on my 
own account as a rikisha-puller, my plan was to 
forget lighting up the rikisha lamps when darkness 
set in. Sometimes, however, such a course was not 
necessary. Malay policemen are very skilful in arrest- 
ing men without cause. The best plan is to cheat the 
policeman by going with him to the prison-office. He 
expects you to " tip " him and save him all this trouble 
of escorting you. It was by a mere accident once that 
I was compelled to go to jail. Till that time I had 
always been afraid of the jail, but since that lucky 
arrest I have despised the policeman, except at such 
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times as when I have felt in need of a holiday for my 
health's sake.' 

Old Song's implication that he had frequently 
courted policemen to get ' run in ' slightly brightened 
Tek Chiu. From that point Old Song proceeded to 
speak about his life as an agricultural cooly, and in 
that connection he gave his notions about the well- 
meaning foreigners. After his second voyage to the 
Straits, he was for a time employed as a garden cooly 
at a short distance from Singapore city. Dissatisfied 
with small pay and poor prospects there, he left that 
vocation ; and one day when in Singapore city, whither 
he had come in hopes of bettering himself, he met a 
man who promised him high wages and light work. 
Grasping at the proffered help, Old Song followed the 
man to confer with the new employer. But ere he 
knew it Old Song had fallen into a bad hole. Enter- 
ing a house, which proved to be a depot. Old Song was 
made a prisoner, the depot-keeper claiming him quite 
avowedly as part of a quantity of special preserves 
which it was his intention to forward with due decorum 
to Siak, for cooly labour in sago plantations there. 
Thus kidnapped, Old Song was with due ceremony 
brought to the foreigner's place, called the 'Chinese 
Protectorate,' where he stoutly denied the charge of 
being a cooly who was under obligations to the depot- 
keeper. The depot-keeper, knowing well his business, 
in words of ^surprise and indignation produced by 
Song's remonstrances, claimed his man ; and the black- 
faced official at the Protectorate told Old Song that he 
must settle his account with the depot-keeper as best 
he could, while he charged the depot- keeper that, as his 
cooly was not willing to go out of Singapore, the 
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proposed transfer to Siak conld not be allowed. 'I 
was conveyed back to the depot/ said Song, * and I was 
closeted in a cellar upstairs. A fire made of coarse 
rice-husks was kindled in the place immediately below 
me. The smoke, coming up from a hole in the ground 
where I was standing, tilled the cellar in a few 
minutes.* 

'And what did you do then?* asked Tek Chiu, 
thrilled with the story, while gasping and trembling 
for an answer to his question. 

' I growled like a tiger,* said Song ; * and the depot- 
keeper declared that so long as I refused to sign the 
foreigner's document the fire would be kept going. 
Paddy-husk, he told me, was cheap ; nevertheless, I did 
not bum to death.' 

Old Song was pulling breath from his opium pipe as 
he discoursed on his purgatorial experience, and made 
his last statement in a reassuring manner. 

'After a time,* continued Old Song, * the depot-keeper 
came and asked me if I would sign. He promised me 
freedom from the cellar, five dollars in money, and 
other inducements, which I shall not enumerate in 
the hearing of a lad such as you. To be suffocated 
with paddy smoke is bad ; but to be allured into such 
places as those into which that depot-keeper allured 
me for the sake of my signature is worse than paddy 
burning. At last I consented to become friends with 
the depot-keeper. I agreed to accept all his bribes 
and to sign his contract, and he opened the cellar 
door. 

* I went to Siak ; and in four months* time, when I was 
very ill and about to die with jungle fever, my younger 
brother, having found out where I was, secured the 
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influence of a big man in Singapore, and got me 
away from Siak. It was there I learned to smoke 
opium. I was told that opium was a good medicine 
for fever, and so I was persuaded to smoke it* 

On the subject of opium-smoking Old Song had a 
conscience. He spoke of his first schooling in the 
smoking habit as the most thrilling of his jungle 
experiences. And Tek Chiu, like a sensible Chinaman, 
appreciated the emphasis which his old companion gave 
to the matter. 

With melancholy interest, Tek Chiu, as he listened 
to the old man's experiences, had the cruel conviction 
that he was listening to the history of his own 
immediate future. Discerning the lad's state of mind, 
and looking on him with some feeling of tenderness, 
the old man, in face of his own paddy-husk story, 
gave Tek Chiu the wrinkle that he should appeal 
from the black-faced Protector to the red-haired 
foreigner, whom Old Song differentiated as the ' great 
dog/ The black-faced man at the Protectorate was 
a mere underling. But the man with the power would 
surely listen to the story of anyone who stated his 
case clearly. Tek Chiu was then instructed to make 
it his business to refuse to go to a malarial district 
such as a plantation or a mine. Any one going to 
such a place would likely die very soon. A lad so 
young and so able to read books, as Old Song pointed 
out, would do well to take every possible precaution 
on reaching Singapore that he should be sent to a 
healthy spot. Tek Chiu gave heed to this advice. 
He did not wish to die. 

* The foreign mandarin will extend protection to you,' 
said Old Song. ' But you must take great care to 
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claim that protection. Men who newly arrive from 
China know nothing about the foreigner's generosity ; 
and the foreigner's protection is therefore simply a 
"show." In nine cases out of ten, protection is of 
little or no use whatever. Most unpaid coolies are 
eaten alive by four sets of people : first, the recruiter 
and his agents in China, including the K'eh T*ow, who 
travels with the coolies; next, the depot-keeper in 
Singapore; next, the planter's agents — sometimes a 
foreign merchant's firm ; and lastly, the planter him- 
self. Now, young friend, be bold. Take my advice, 
and use your great ability to assert your rights.' 

The old man smoked himself to sleep. But Tek 
Chiu kept awake, not because of his being an abstainer 
from opium, but because, seeing the future more clearly 
than he had seen it before, his mind persisted in 
thinking about it. Old Song's panorama had saddened 
and forewarned him. . 



^CHAPTEE XIII. 

PROTECTION. 

The mysteries of the ship's engine had overawed Tek 
Chiu on the day when he embarked at Turnabout ; but 
since he had throughout the voyage become familiar 
with other terrors, the engine had by the morning of 
arrival at Singapore tamed considerably. The sun had 
not yet risen on that morning, when he was roused 
from sleep by the violent shuddering of the ship caused 
by the discharge of waste steam. The old Sai Phung 
was casting anchor in the bay opposite to a place called 
Johnston's Pier ; and as Tek Chiu rubbed his eyes and 
looked, it was to become bewildered and charmed by 
the beauty of the city that stood before him. But his 
wonderment was short-lived; for his thoughts soon 
became absorbed in the work of leaving the ship. 
Some there were who, ere the anchor was yet cast and 
the boarding officer arrived, jumped into sampans, 
baggage and alL But Tek Chiu was under guard. He 
was to be taken ashore. 

The thoughts and feelings of the young immigrant as 
he set foot on the landing-place were those of a stranger 
and an exile. The peremptory and gruff ejaculations 
of the tall Sikhs, who spoke in a language that Tek 
Chiu did not understand, signified that he with the 
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rest of the herd was to follow. Through large and 
beautiful openings the pageant passed. The European 
buildings, familiar in a small way to Tek Chiu in 
China, were specially imposing here on account of 
their number and variety. Beautiful carriages drawn 
by stately horses, rattling gharries with their wicked 
ponies, flying rikishas pulled by running, reckless 
Chinamen — it was a pleasing, overpowering spectacle. 
In addition to the crowds of Celestials, men of the 
queue, were large numbers of Malays and Klings, 
varying in their degrees of blackness and nakedness, 
and an occasional European. 

Singapore, a free port, had its custom-house for Tek 
Chiu. That house was the cooly depot, the hotel 
where for a time he was to lodge, where Tek Chiu was 
to pay as duty his own person. 

Seven days in a cooly depot certified to accommodate 
80 men passed slowly and in dull monotony. Tek 
Chiu, although not disposed to be petulant, complained 
of a bad smell in the house, but as neither the depot- 
keeper nor the other coolies felt it, he was watched 
with some suspicion. Pity it was that the lad was not 
informed and set at rest on the matter, for the cause of 
his uneasiness had its correct explanation in the fact 
that within fifty yards of the back room where he had 
his sleeping space a durien-eating family resided. This 
young cooly, albeit a Chinaman, reared amid the least 
modern of sanitary surroundings, had found here a new 
misfortune in the durien- fruit smell, a misfortune from 
which neither distance from the duriens nor the iron 
bars of the depot could aught avail to protect him. 

Two Europeans visited the depot during Tek Chiu's 
sojourn in it. They could not speak Chinese — ^at 
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any rate, if they could, they were not disposed to do 
so. Tek Chiu in vain taxed his ingenuity to get a 
chance to speak to both of these men, who came at 
different times and on separate business. One was a 
doctor — a young, dark-haired foreigner, who did not 
commend himself to Tek Chiu as Dr Gordon in bygone 
days had done. The other was a man with a camera, 
who scanned Tek Chiu carefully, charging him by 
means of signs to look at the bull's eye. Tek Chiu, 
remembering Old Song's hints, was glad to be a subject 
of the foreigner's treatment. He stood the ordeal like 
a man. 

During Tek Chiu's seven days' sojourn at the depot 
the keeper's conduct was tolerably courteous and con- 
siderate. On the eighth day that functionary made 
the announcement to Tek Chiu that it was now time 
for him to go to the Protectorate and sign the foreigner's 
document. Tek Chiu, having revolved in his mind 
Old Song's information, had already presaged something 
of this sort, and asked his father superior for particulars 
as to the contract he was expected to sign. Without 
compunction, the keeper informed him that it was 
arranged he should work out his passage-money in 
Deli. Deli, in the island of Sumatra, was a place 
which, as Tek Chiu well knew, killed men and grew 
tobacco. In silence he obeyed the summons, and, 
under escort, was conducted to the Protectorate. 

A hubbub of men, chiefly Chinamen, stormed the 
entrance to the building. European and Malay police 
constables, exhibiting by their bearing higher and lower 
degrees of official authority, kept exercising that 
authority, and a little more, over the several groups. 
Tek Chiu was one of a special batch of coolies. Those 
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around him were utterly indifferent as to whether the 
' water and soil ' — the idiomatic Chinese for climate — 
of the place for which the depot-keeper had booked 
them favoured longevity or not. No man can be 
more indifferent to hygiene or life than the average 
Chinaman. This apathy of his companions much 
perplexed Tek Chiu. He had his own thoughts, and 
these he could only keep to himself. 

He determined to avoid Old Song's misfortunes if 
possible. Yet he was between the horns of a dilemma. 
What was he to do ? If he protested against going to 
Deli, he would be carried back to the depot and badly 
treated ; unless, as he hoped, he might make his case 
plain to the foreign officials. But he could scarcely 
avoid thinking of paddy-husk fire and smoke, and 
shuddering as befitted the thought. Again, if he sub- 
mitted to sign the document, his prospects were undone. 
Willing as he was to endure hardship for a time, and 
work off* a debt which he assuredly ought to pay, Tek 
Chiu — such was his education — had still higher notions 
of his life and prospects than to think that a steamboat 
passage from China was an adequate equivalent. After 
a final process of reasoning, Tek Chiu made up his 
mind to run the risks of subsequent cruelty from his 
creditor, the depot-keeper, and try to explain the merits 
of his position to the foreigner at the Protectorate. He 
determined to put the worth of Old Song's counsels to 
the test. 

A good-natured Scotch policeman was standing at 
the fringe of the crowd of expectant Celestials outside 
the door of the Protectorate. Seeing him, Tek Chiu, in 
his mother tongue — he had no other — took courage 
and spoke. ' Here is a European and a ruler,' thought 
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the lad to himself ; ' he is my court of appeal/ Dis- 
regarding the cooly-house myrmidon, he accosted the 
foreigner. *I shall not go to Deli. I shall not sign 
the agreement/ he said resolutely. 

*Apa?' said Donald, speaking in Malay, using a 
word the Scotch equivalent of which is * Wha-at ? ' 

' That man is not the big dog,' said a brother in 
bondage. 'You can state your refusal when you get 
inside the building. The man with power will ask you 
to sign the paper after your name is called.' 

Tek Chiu was compelled to be satisfied with this 
brother cooly's explanation. The myrmidon, a Fokien 
Chinaman, who of course had overheard Tek Chiu's 
premature protest, which had been completely wasted 
on Donald, looked cynically at the young rebel. This 
myrmidon did not take the trouble to be fierce. 

The batch of coolies to which Tek Chiu belonged 
was, after a patient period of waiting, brought together 
in a slump before the acting Protector, whose deport- 
ment and behaviour could not readily dispose Tek Chiu 
or anybody else in a cooly's position to be argument- 
ative. My Lord Protector had little time to spend 
with those at his tribunal. Cromwell was not a 
European, but a Tamil, who spoke the Fokien dialect 
of Chinese with fluency. 

Those preceding Tek Chiu in the batch passed 
Cromwell's scrutiny in single file, and freely signed 
themselves away to Deli. That those who preceded 
Tek Chiu were illiterate and could not write their 
names nor read their agreement redounded all the 
more to their credit as qualified coolies; and the 
business of Cromwell was thereby facilitated. To 
expedite matters still more, the depot-keeper himself 
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had appeared upon the scene, and had been handing 
to each cooly, as he passed in front of Cromwell, a 
sum of money as so much advance for the cooly's 
outfit and private use. Those receiving the money 
looked as though their lines had fallen in pleasant 
places. Then the name of lin Tek Chiu was called, 
and Cromwell spoke. 

* You are willing to go to Deli and work according to 
contract, are you not ? ' 

* No ; I agreed to work in Singapore. I shall not go 
to Deli, as the climate there is bad.' Tek Chiu spoke 
with firmness. 

*He must not go then,' said Cromwell, addressing 
the depot-keeper, who was waiting with a sum of 
money in his hand. Tek Chiu looked solemnly and 
beseechingly at the two men alternately, and took no 
notice of the money. He then asked to see the Great 
English ofl&cial, emphasising the middle word. It was 
a slight to Cromwell, and Cromwell did not like it. 
Tek Chiu was about to speak further when the depot- 
keeper and his myrmidons, unhindered, hurried him 
out of the Protectorate, and Cromwell proceeded to 
deal with the next cooly. 

Back went the pageant to the depot, the keeper, at 
the Protectorate House door, delegating power to his 
servants, while he himself returned to Cromwell's 
tribunal to defend his interests there. 

Although not lodged in a cellar, as he had feared, 
Tek Chiu found Old Song's history repeated, inasmuch 
as the previous seven days of this young cooly's hotel 
experience were now to him as the joys of a Paradise 
Lost. The absence of fire and smoke notwithstanding, 
he spent the next two days in helL He got the barest 
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scraps of food, and these were given him with growling 
and grudging. He was the pity and the laughing- 
stock of probationers, new arrivals from China, who 
were awaiting their turn to go to the Protectorate and 
sign their agreement, that prerogative being the gift of 
freedom-giving England. 

Tek Chiu was indeed within the firm grasp of cooly- 
depot law; and the treatment to which he was now 
being subjected was meant to be a warning and a terror 
to such new-comers as might be designing rebellion 
against cooly dealers by following the example of Tek 
Chiu's protest. 

The British law provided that no cooly should be 
kept in the depot longer than ten days; and Tek 
Chiu had now reached his ninth day of sojourn there. 
He had no option but to suffer indignities and await 
the turn of events. He had heard of the glories of 
British law, and he had some hope in the midst of 
his desperate fortunes that the law would protect him 
even now. While he was thus moping, he did not 
know that on the morning of that ninth day his name 
was signed for him in the books of the Protectorate. 
In Singapore, Chinamen are very like each other, and 
for such special purposes as those of signing an agree- 
ment one Chinaman is as good as another. Thus it 
was that while one man, a personator, wrote the name, 
another man, Tek Chiu, was to labour thenceforth 
with the sweat of his brow to fulfil the conditions. 

He was told on the afternoon of this ninth day at 
the depot that he must leave that place for another. 
He was in debt to those who had paid his passage ; and 
this consideration compelled him, a stranger in a 
strange land, to be more than ordinarily passive. He 
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felt that to assert such [rights as he might have 
from British law was to go quite contrary to the 
ordinary arrangements of the cooly-trader. With fear 
and trembling, therefore, he had assumed the attitude 
of a pervert. Such fear and trembling were mainly 
due to the fact that he was decidedly a debtor to those 
who had, by advancing to him a passage, befriended 
him in China. 

Tek Chiu was no loafer. He reasoned with himself. 
' I shall gladly work hard here in Singapore in terms of 
my agreement which I made with the man whom I 
first met in China. But it is no part of my agreement 
to go to Deli, where the climate is likely to kill me as it 
has killed so many others.' 

Guarded by an unusually large staff of depot officials, 
he was conducted he knew not whither. On leaving 
the depot he had asked the keeper as to his destination, 
and got the short answer that to eat and drink in a 
hotel was a poor return for passage-money. ' You will 
likely be taken to another depot,' suggested an old man, 
as Tek Chiu passed out under guard into the open 
street. 

The procession came in sight of the sea. Then Tek 
Chiu began to suspect foul play. From the movements 
of those escorting him, he inferred that they were to 
board a ship. He was right, ffis suspicions became 
convictions when they reached the sampan jetty. 

The horrors of tigers and crocodiles, of jungle 
malaria and death, vividly and with terrible realism 
mirrored themselves in the mind of this young cooly. 
Around him were strong escorts and guardians, the 
efficient weapons of the cooly trade, while he, poor 
youth, was all unarmed and all alone. No such picture 
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as this had filled his mind while as yet he was in 
China. The most depressing of the tales told by Old 
Song seemed to be light compared with this present, 
actual hardship. For a moment the boy stood still; 
but his hesitancy was the signal for his guardians to be 
all the more urgent with him. He was to enter a 
sampan. He refused. 

' Your sending me on board ship is not according to 
law. I refuse to go. I claim that I am in the territory 
of the Great English Kingdom. The black-faced 
Protector declared that since I was unwilling to go to 
Deli, I must not be sent there.' 

' Wlio told you that you were to be sent to Deli ? ' 
asked one of his gaolers. 

' Here is the sampan and there is the ship,' said Tek 
Chiu, pointing successively from the sampan to a 
yellow-funnelled steamer at anchor out ' in the roads.' 
He had made an accurate guess, which astonished those 
around him. 

Two Sikhs, Goliaths of Gath, came on the scene. 
The language common to all in Singapore — the 
resource of a polyglot population — is gesticulation. 
These Sikhs gesticulated ; but they did not quite over- 
awe Tek Chiu who, like a cornered rat, met officialism 
with defiance. But resistance was vain. For at the 
last, and the last soon came, the young cooly's body, but 
not his will, consented. Such consent was amply 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of surroundings in 
which body is everything and soul nothing. 

Tek Chiu wrestled and struggled against an enormous 
preponderance of brute force. Nor did he take time to 
return blows, even if he could. His aim was to escape 
the sampan. He grew careless in his desperation, and 
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then might inevitably triumphed against right. Lack 
of solid and regular food during the previous two days 
had weakened the youth, and he was lifted like a toy 
into the sampan and rowed to the ship. 

The romance of cooly-life among Chinese immi- 
grants to the Straits Settlements contains countless 
chapters ; and the fortunes of Lin Tek Chiu, migrating 
cooly, make up one of these. By his obstinacy at the 
Protectorate, and afterwards at the wharf, this young 
man had wrecked his reputation. But the loss was 
inconsiderable and temporary, for he speedily passed 
into other hands ; and the coasting steamer having ere 
long weighed anchor and sailed, all motive for offering 
resistance to keepers disappeared. While in Singapore, 
he fondly thought that his departure for Deli was an 
open question ; and he therefore felt the glow of idle 
hopes. But he now inferred that while the English 
foreigners spoke a great deal of freedom, they cared 
little for coolies. He had desired liberty to do his 
duty, and it had been kept back from him. Every beat 
of that ship^s engine took him further away from his 
rights and nearer his dark future. So mused Tek Chiu. 
He knew, or thought he knew, enough of Europeans to 
make him expect just treatment from them ; he did not 
know that the planting business had to be protected. 
Had he known this, he might have felt less keenly the 
hardness of his lot. 

How to supply cheap labour for the Strait Settlements and 
Malaysia was an urgent demand, the supply for which was to be 
met by the immigrant Chinaman. Whatever any Government 
could do for the protection and comfort of a cooly, in these 
qualifying circumstances, the British Government was doing. It 
had established a Chinese Protectorate in Singapore, and would 
it not, in course of time, appoint a commission to enquire into 
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— the state of labour ? The treatment of the labourer would "be 
a matter of investigation, provided always such a matter should 
be made subordinate to the more important question as to the 
number of labourers obtainable. Malaysia had been opened up 
in days gone by, as the outcome of a European demand for spice, 
and it must seem fitting for Governments to be consistent with 
the past, by placing spice before men's eyes as the primary and 
supreme object of contemplation, however well-intentioned they 
might feel towards the immigrant cooly. 

The planter's cry of *More coolies' as a call to arms has, 
since the days of Tek Chiu's cooly life, set the Government into 
action to protect the citadel of the depot-keeper. Enemies from 
different sides, displaying different tactics, have made successive 
assaults, but with little avail. A Chinese Governor-General, 
presumably the mouthpiece of the Chinese Government, has 
condemned to extinction the unpaid cooly, and with him the 
depot-keeper's trade. 

* Now,' says this Governor-General — a Chinaman, * no matter 
howsoever the regulation prepared [for the professed protection 
of the cooly] might be, when the contract was once entered into 
the emigrant's movements could no longer be free, and from this 
fact a thick crop of opportunities for evil would arise. Would it 
not then be better to allow each emigrant to provide his own 
passage-money, and so leave his movements unfettered ? The 
request [by the Straits Government] that in future the credit- 
system should not be interdicted, it is impossible to comply with.' 

Learned judges, too, in Her Britannic Majesty's Courts of the 
Strait Settlements lately decreed that the depot-keeper had no 
power to forcibly detain emigrants, even although these were 
debtors. The depot-keeper by this decree was discomfited, but 
only for a time, for he has obtained revenge by the Government 
coming to his rescue and pounding the judges with the heaT'y 
club of special legislation. And all this to protect the depot- 
keeper, and through him the planter, and the planting interest. 
And the Chinese Protectorate, in a broad spirit, has included the 
depot-keeper among those deserving protection. 

Thus the planter, with his cry of * More coolies,' has moved 
legislators, crushed opponents, and silenced everybody. The 
planter has no affection for the depot- keeper. He never had. 
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But a system in which the depdt-keeper reigns supreme 
humiliates planters, and makes doughty champions of dep6t- 
keepers out of them. The dep6t-keeper vitiates remedial 
legislation, and gives a certain status to the Chinese Protectorate 
by making the work of that institution easy. And the dep6t- 
keeper's atoning merit is that he makes cooly-labour forthcoming. 
The depdt-keeper will continue to be the colonial governor until 
the planter, learning a more excellent way, and prepared to 
suffer a temporary loss, will cease to play the role of Passion 
by turning himself into Patience. As the old order changes 
and gives place to new, some people must suffer loss. The 
extinction of the unpaid labourer and of the depot-keeper 
would doubtless produce, as an immediate result, scarcity of 
labour ; but such obstruction to the flow of the stream of 
Celestial labour would prove, by the test of time, to be but 
an unstable wall of sand over which a stream of greater volume, 
constancy, and purity would ere long flow. But time is short ; 
and the planter prefers an abortive and premature harvest to 
*the hundred-fold' even of this world's prosperity. *Life 
everlasting in the world to come' is not supposed to influence 
the planting interest. 

Travelling Missionary Evangelists, too, have hit against this 
trade in human beings. As good marksmen, they have sometimes 
hit the target ; yet again, like some excited, clever ' shots,' they 
have quite as often as otherwise hit the wrong target altogether. 
Their zeal, not always well directed, has given cause for the 
enemy of Evangelical Christianity to blaspheme. Among 
European communities in the Ea^t, and in small Asiatic circles 
whose views and convictions are supplied ready-made by 
Europeans, * faddists and Exeter Hall' are treated with the 
tenderness and consideration that sane men owe to — those 
unlike themselves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME RULE. 

Afteb two days' sail from Singapore the little coasting 
steamer cast anchor in the harbour of Penang. Penang 
was a place that to Tek Chiu looked much more like 
his own home-land than Singapore. The high and 
rocky hills were there, but these seemed only to mock 
him. Such suggestions of Cliina made him all the 
more conscious of his condition as a prisoner. He had 
spoken to nobody on his voyage from Singapore. But 
now a new detachment of his countrymen came on 
board as additional supplies for Deli tobacco-labour; 
and the crowding of the little ship gave Tek Chiu less 
room for silence. 

On board, hailing from Penang, was a young man, 
who, hearing Tek Chiu's storj', accurately solved for 
him the riddle of his forced severance from Singapore. 
A forgery must have taken place. The British Govern- 
ment, had they known of the matter — but of course it 
was not a public question of Imperial or Colonial 
policy — would have severely punished the depot-keeper. 
But why, asked the new-comer of Tek Chiu, was he in 
distress about going to Deli ? 

Ere he arrived at Sumatra Tek Chiu found in this 
young Penang Chinaman the Hopeful of his wanderings. 

156 
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Hopeful was a Straits-bom Chinaman, not literally a 
cooly, but a cooly's companion. He was proceeding to 
Deli to be a clerk in a tobacco-plantation at a place 
which, as afterwards transpired, was within measurable 
distance of Tek Chin's field of labour. Hopeful's 
grandfather had, half a century earlier than his grand- 
son's recital of the story, left the city of Even Way in 
Fokien, China, and found a home in Penang, the island 
of the betel-nut. Hopeful's grandfather, by his plodding 
industry, had thrived, and married a wife, by whom he 
had had a large family. All of these, Hopeful's father 
among them, had succeeded tolerably well in life. 
Hopeful, determined to sustain the reputation of the 
family, was making for himself a start In addition to 
his having been taught Chinese, which was still the lan- 
guage of his home (for the Chinese of Penang, unlike 
those of Singapore, despise the Malay jargon), Hopeful 
had been taught to speak English at an English 
Government-aided school. In virtue of this education 
the youth had now succeeded in obtaining employment 
from the agent of a planting firm. He astonished Tek 
Chiu by telling him that his salary was to be the sum 
of twenty-five dollars monthly. It seemed a large wage. 

Tek Chiu's intimate knowledge of the leading Chinese 
Classics commanded Hopeful's admiration ; for, in this 
branch of his education, Tek Chiu, unpaid cooly, was 
superior to him. 

* If you are diligent,' said Hopeful, ' and if you avoid 
gambling, opium, and other evils, you will very soon be 
independent. I have not yet been to Deli ; but I know 
from the testimony of friends that there are many good 
chances of success for a man who can take care of 
himself.' 
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Hopeful, like others among the world's bright souls, 
didn't know that the words that cost him so little had 
for the young cooly's wounds the healing power of balm. 

Tek Chiu, Chinaman though he was, found it diflBcult 
to avoid being rapturous. 

' The climate of Deli,' continued Hopeful, * is more 
trying than that of Penang or Singapore — a fact due, of 
course, to malaria, the germs of which rise out of newly 
cultivated soil. But if you are careful to avoid sleeping 
outside, and b( il the water of the place before drinking 
it, there is not so very much danger of your losing your 
health after all. The climate in China has its own 
special dangers, too, has it not ? ' 

Tek Chiu, having lost both his parents from cholera, 
could give a ready reply. 

Hopeful was evidently of a practical turn of mind. 

'If you are to travel by rail after you get on 
shore, be careful of yourself when leaving the train. 
It is better to wait till the train stops altogether. But 
if you must step out while the train is in motion, don't 
turn your back to the front of the train. Don't jump 
straight out from the door-step of the carriage to the 
platform. Eun along with the train. Many Chinese, 
direct from China, through want of getting a hint, and 
not taking proper precautions, have broken their necks 
at that work.' 

Tek Chiu vowed he would be careful. Yet he 
secretly wished that trains had never been. He had 
been cheered by Hopeful's words, albeit the train in 
motion was a fly in the ointment. 

*I should advise you,' said Hopeful, assuming that 
Tek Chiu would escape a railway accident, * to study 
English as soon as you can. After freeing yourself 
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from debt, you would then be able, knowing English, 
to get a fairly good wage. And you might, with a 
knowledge of Chinese characters that we Straits-born 
fellows have not got, teach in a school, or get lucrative 
employment in some other way/ 

* I am afraid I shall have no opportunities to learn 
English in a tobacco-plantation,' said Tek Chiu. * The 
field work will use up all my time and strength, and 
besides the foreigners there are not English but Dutch 
people/ 

But Hopeful, according to his manner, built a beauti- 
ful castle for his friend. And the steamer reached the 
Sumatra coast. 

The poisonous efifects of Holland's selfish policy 
towards the Eastern Archipelago — a policy that has 
consistently sought a monopoly of trade, to the exclusion 
of other European nations and the detriment of the 
Eastern races — are now palpable. The Eastern peoples 
of Netherlands India, whether native or Chinese, have 
no access to Western education, so far as the Dutch 
Government have aught to do with the matter. Social 
distinctions, too, have all the rigidity and degradation 
of caste about them. Orientals, with a very few 
exceptions, are prohibited from asserting the dignity of 
manhood in presence of their European superiors. 
Neither Chinaman nor native dare drive his carriage in 
front of a European. It is with a grudge that the 
Oriental is permitted to have a carriage at alL The 
Dutchman, as a being of superior creation, grudges 
social status to those over whom he exercises lordship. 
The Dutchman has the power; and like a small boy 
with his Christmas presents, he glories in showing, and 
telling, too^ that he has it. 
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Holland holds sway over almost the whole of Sumatra. 
Deli, in the northern part of the island, north-west of 
Singapore and south-west of Penang, is only in a mediate 
sense under Dutch rule, since the Eastern races in theory 
enjoy self-government there. This order of things 
serves as a grand compensation for Dutch haughtiness. 
In this way government is rendered possible and 
existence tolerable for the Eastern races. A passport 
system that demands toll from every Chinaman entering 
Dutch dominions in the form of the payment of a 
poll-tax, redounds to the benefit of the entrant, whose 
chances of making money are perhaps greater than those 
of the emigrant to free ports under British rule. The 
poll-tax is supposed to keep disreputable characters out 
of Netherlands India. But Dutch narrowness does not 
stop there. It comes dangerously near to that of 
America and Australia. If a Chinaman does not, 
within three months after paying his poll-tax, find 
regular employment, he must leave Dutch India. 
Holland has no Chinese poorhouses. She hands over 
all possible inmates to England. 

The Chinese in Dutch territory, unless they are mine 
or plantation coolies, act as middle-men in business 
transactions between the natives and the Dutch. 
Among themselves these Chinese are allowed to have 
a district head-man — the Captain China — and he with 
his lieutenants regulates affairs exclusively Chinese. 
Grave criminal matters are ultimately referred to the 
Dutch ; but in ordinary matters affecting social life and 
conduct, the Dutch delegate their governmental powers 
to the Captain China, who in turn reaches the whole 
Chinese community of his district through delegated 
agents. In North Borneo, and in the British-protected 
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States of the Malay Peninsula also, there is the district 
Captain China, but no mediation between this dignitary 
and the masses of the community is recognised. In 
Malaysia, British rule is the Agnosticism, while Dutch 
rule is the Positivism of politics. For the joint action 
of this passport system, and Dutch toleration of Chinese 
governing bodies appointed from the members of the 
Chinese community themselves, has gained for the 
Dutch Government success against Chinese secret and 
dangerous societies in Malaysia — a success which the 
British Government has, till recently at any rate, failed 
to obtain. 

But when European Governments are weighed and 
compared, Lin Tek Chiu, transferred cooly, will neither 
gain nor lose much advantage from the transfer. He 
is planter's property. The same protection that has 
not hitherto been denied to him will be extended to 
him still. 

The port of call was Belawan, where, after little delay, 
Tek Chiu and his party entered a modest railway train. 
An hour's drive took them to Medan, where with due 
safety and ceremony they alighted, to proceed on foot 
— a distance of eight miles — to the Bindjie district, the 
designed field of Tek Chiu's labour. Though parted 
from his friend Hopeful, Tek Chiu determined that he 
would thenceforth give heed to his conduct, and ' breast 
the blows of circumstance/ 

Till now Old Song's description had tolerably well 
survived the test of verification. But the best and not 
the worst was yet to be.. Fortunately, the old cooly's 
prognostications about the jungle did not prove to be so 
authentic as those which he made about the cooly-depot. 
Tek Chiu, too, proved to be a first-rate gardener. As a 
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lineal descendant of Adam, possessed of strong hereditary 
gardening qualifications, he succeeded well in his work. 
He reared his plants and pleased both his tindal and 
his European manager. 

Tek Chiu used well his spare hours. The second 
Straits-born Chinaman of his acquaintance, a young 
man who acted as clerk to the manager of the estate, 
gave Tek Chiu an A B C book. Ere long, by the help 
of this Baba, Tek Chiu mastered the alphabet. And not 
the alphabet alone, but elementary combinations of 
letters by means of helping pictures Tek Chiu came to 
know. *Dog,' *hen,' and 'cat' soon fell before the 
attacks of the young cooly. But Tek Chiu, who had no 
difficulty with * cat,' did not find matters equally easy 
with ' dog.' His Chinese tongue oscillated between * dock ' 
and ' doggie.' But in due time even that difficulty was 
overcome, and in the natural growth of Tek Chiu's 
powers of pronouncing, ' doggie ' at last became ' dog.' 

Thus by dint of perseverance Tek Chiu's tobacco and 

his knowledge of English grew apace. By the time 

that the drying season set in, he had a noble record. 

In his allotted patch of ground where, subject to 

reasonable interference from the Chinese tindal and 

Mr Van Dyke, the European manager, he enjoyed the 

blessings of self-government, Tek Chiu had avoided 

the blackguardism of his fellow coolies. He had stolen 

no hatchets, although two of these implements had 

been stolen from him. In accordance with his 

manager's instructions, he had set his tobacco plants at 

the prescribed distances from one another ; nor had he 

taken advantage of tree stumps to thickly stud his 

plants around such interdicted spots. The cooly who 

worked the spot next to Tek Chiu had hoodwinked 

L 
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both manager and tindal with impunity, Tek Chiu in 
vain appealing to the man*s conscience. A small stump 
had been excommunicated according to instructions; 
but that business-like cooly had not only taken out 
the stump according to orders, but had also in a quiet 
unobserved moment placed the stump back again to the 
old spot whence it had been wrenched. Such a wilful 
love of obstruction lent excuse for multiplying plants 
around the conservative stump. The strategic act 
meant an addition of two or three plants to the 
cooly's credit on the day of reckoning. Chinamen are 
born arithmeticians. 

But Tek Chiu cared not for the day of reckoning. 
The simpleton did everything as he was told to do it 
by those in authority. He had many opportunities for 
falling in with the ways of the place. But such 
opportunities were completely lost on Tek Chiu, who 
throughout the whole planting and reaping season did 
not obtain a single flogging. He was bent on study ; 
and while others gambled when they had money — a 
desperate love of learning armed Tek Chiu against this 
enemy — or did any other evil when there was oppor- 
tunity, Tek Chiu husbanded his time, worked hi^ plot, 
and burned the midnight oil in spelling, pronouncing, 
and understanding English. 

A message from Cheng Ann, the Baba clerk, asked 
Tek Chiu on a certain night to come along for a short 
time to the bungalow, a small attap hut situated behind 
the house of the European manager. To Tek Chiu's 
glad surprise, Hopeful was there. During all these 
months Hopeful had been within three miles' distance 
from Tek Chiu; but whether it was that he was 
ignorant of Tek Chiu's location, or, knowing it, like 
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Pharaoh's butler, he had not taken the trouble to think 
with solicitude about the interesting prisoner of his 
short voyage between Penang and Belawan, he and 
Tek Chiu had been lost to each other. He welcomed 
Tek Chiu with enthusiasm, and Cheng Ann for the first 
time became friends with the latter. True, the clerk 
had lent the cooly one or two small books, and had 
taken pains to help him, but this evening of meeting 
was a time of making special friendship. 

The Siew Tsai degree was discussed over Cheng 
Ann's tea and Hopeful's Siamese cigarettes. Tek 
Chiu, indigent cooly, was wafted back on these fumes to 
Black Eock and home. The cooly's broken sentences 
in English took the two Babas by surprise. Hopeful 
felt of a truth that the castle he had built for Tek Chiu 
on the coasting steamer had been built on the solid 
foundations of the young cooly's good calibre and 
conduct. Hopeful was not slow to acknowledge in 
extravagant terms Tek Chiu's achievements. And if 
such exaggerated praise did not gauge Tek Chiu's 
English education as it was, it was a suitable descrip- 
tion of what it would be. Tek Chiu's passion for learning 
was now at work in this new channel. 

Having settled the question of language, these three 
friends, Fokien Chinamen by descent all of them, 
betook themselves to discourse on thought and reality. 
People in Malaysia seldom get beyond language. Both 
Hopeful and Cheng Ann were brothers, as members of 
the Ho Seng branch of the Triad Society. Both of 
these Babas were anxious to form a contingent of their 
Society in Deli, and their imperfect knowledge of 
Chinese written character gave an opening for the 
assistance and sympathy of Tek Chiu. 
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* We wish you to help us in this important matter/ 
said Hopeful. 

' I shall gladly help you to the extent of my limited 
powers/ said Tek Chiu. ' But you are aware, I suppose, 
that members of the Triad Society are beheaded in 
China.' 

The two Babas laughed. 

'In the British colony of the Straits Settlements, 
including Singapore, Peuang, Malacca, Province Wel- 
lesley, and smaller places, there are nearly two himdred 
thousand members of Societies. Fancy two hundred 
thousand people losing their heads,' said Cheng Ann. 

' My friend Cheng Ann and 1/ said Hopeful, * who 
are Straits-born Chinamen of Penang, are among those 
who desire to help their fellow-countrymen to enjoy 
their rights of citizenship. When Chinese like your- 
self come abroad, you are unskilled in the intricacies 
of foreigners' law, and your connection with our Society 
would protect you against insult and injury.' 

* I heartily commend your view of the matter,' said 
Tek Chiu. * The foreigners don't understand us ; and, 
so far as my small knowledge serves, they don't seem 
anxious to do so. The foreigners are very much like 
us. They think too much of themselves.' 

The two Babas simultaneously nodded approval of 
the sentiment. 

* The English people treat us Chinese much better in 
their territory than the Dutch people treat us here,' 
suggested Cheng Ann. 

*That is so,' said Hopeful, sipping tea. 'But the 
English Government is more like the Government of 
China. The English people are suspicious of our 
Societies. And again, they supply us with social 
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conditions of their own making, and these badly fit us. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, are more liberal, being 
less grandfatherly. They allow us to do pretty much as 
we choose. Dutch liberalism is laziness. As soon as 
onv social customs prejudicially aflfect their interests in 
the least possible way, the Dutch treat the Chinese 
much more shamefully than the English would ever 
have it in their nature to do.' 

'The aims of the Triad Society in this part of the 
world, as I understand you,' said Tek Chiu, * are not the 
same as the aims of that Society in China.' 

* Your surmise is right,' said Hopeful. ' We have no 
Ming dynasty to restore here.' 

'We don't care a straw for either of the two 
dynasties,' said Cheng Ann; 'although, of course, for 
the sake of form, our members pass through the usual 
ceremonies. We simply join these Societies to protect 
one another and ourselves, and to conserve our Chinese 
customs.' 

'These aims are ten parts praiseworthy,' said Tek 
Chiu. ' But the Chinese who are born in this part of 
the world have lost, as it seems to me, a good deal of 
their patriotism. I hope T am not offending you.' 

' By no means,' responded the two Babas with one 
voice. ' We are very glad to have your opinions.' 

'Well, you. know, of course, that the present Manchu 
dynasty is a dynasty of foreigners.' 

' Yes, yes,' said Cheng Ann. Hopeful did not answer. 

'The Societies here seem, therefore, to me to be 
essentially the same as those in China, with this 
diflference, that under Chinese rule members lose their 
heads, while here members keep them on.' 

'That is an important diflference, to be sure,' said 
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Hopeful. * But there are other differences. The Man- 
chu dynasty is much less foreign to the Chinese people 
in China than the British or Dutch government is to 
the Chinese people here. On the other hand, Chinese 
government being what it is, members of the Triad 
Society in China are compelled to have revolutionary 
aims both in profession and in fact. Chinese adminis- 
tration of justice, for instance, is very eccentric and 
oppressive. A man who commits murder may, if 
money is forthcoming, go free; while a man may be 
beheaded for smuggling salt. Members of the Triad 
Society believe in the British administration of justice. 
But as our customs and social habits are so vastly 
diflferent from those of Europeans, we seek in the Triad 
Society to protect these customs and habits from being 
unduly interfered with, while we seek also to give to 
our wandering fellow-countrymen the friendly aid and 
sympathy that they need.' 

Hopefurs analysis of the facts satisfied Tek Chiu*s 
patriotism, and the young immigrant was not slow to 
acknowledge this. It was clear that Hopeful, and not 
Cheng Ann, had studied the politics of China. Hope- 
ful, in turn, listened with intelligence and appreciation 
to Tek Chiu's analysis of Chinese history and politics. 
The conversation stretched far into the night, and Tek 
Chiu's knowledge as communicated on that occasion 
established to the satisfaction of the members of the 
small evening party the claims of Chinese Home Eule. 

To ascertain how and why Secret Societies existed and are 
prevalent in China, in spite of the heaviest penalties, it is neces- 
sary to study not only the poUtical and social organisations of 
that country, but also the underlying elements and forces at'work 
in producing and shaping them. The origin and development 
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of Secret Societies will thus be found to be conterminous with 
the evolutionary progress of the national life. To the latter of 
these two problems the former is the corollary. 

When the * hundred families * of China first emerged from the 
patriarchal to a more complex system of government, the elective 
principle was enforced in the election, of rulers such as Yao, 
Shun, and Yu. This was in recognition of the national demand 
that government should be vested in the hands of the real 
aristocracy — men raised by merit to that good eminence. "With 
the introduction however of the hereditary principle in the 
appointment of successors to Yu, the Feudal system began to 
take root, and thenceforth dynastic superseded national interests. 
The vassal chieftains of the several States, procuring and holding 
their authority from the sovereign, usurped the popular rights 
and neglected the democratic interests. 

The populace, however, retained in their hands one terrible 
remedial privilege — the right of rebellion. This inalienable 
right they constantly exercised for the overthrow of their oppres- 
sors, and in the defence of their own interests. It had been 
justified and upheld by the teachings of their own Classics, and 
to this right Secret Societies in China appeal for existence. In a 
country where popular rights are not specially defined and 
adequately safeguarded, the possession of retaliatory powers in 
the hands of the people, and the knowledge that such powers 
would be promptly adopted by them, act as wholesome restraints 
to arbitrary and capricious authority. And where the democracy 
has no controlling voice in the appointment or removal of a ruler, 
their compliance with the ruler's authority could only be exacted 
either from their fear of its irresistibility or from their tacit 
acquiescence in the good it produces. As champions of popular 
and local rights, and as exponents of the democratic element in 
their national life. Secret Societies claim to work for the benefit 
of the people and for ensuring the exercise of good or tolerable 
government. 

A survey of the political history of China serves to show that 
the subsequent careers and influences of these Societies must be 
associated with those interests which they have all along pro- 
fessed to promote. 

The feudal system continued throughout the long period of 
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the Chow dynasty, nntil its suppression was demanded in the 
interests of the nation. It had existed long enough as a de- 
nationalising process. Its internecine strifes and encroachments 
on suzerain as well as democratic rights led to inevitable collisions 
and struggles for supremacy. The subsequent Tsin conquest 
therefore resulted in a reconstruction wholly in accord with the 
national aspirations of the race. But the reaction was not 
thorough. Tsin-Shi-Hwang-ti, though sufficiently powerful to 
overcome all opposition and to inaugurate a new Imperial ideal 
in government, did not fulfil the national expectations in other 
respects. His government was too oppressive. And though 
consolidation under one ruler was a political necessity of the 
times, the democratic elements insisted on its combination with 
good government. The old strife for mastery therefore took a 
new form. Henceforth it became a popular, not a political 
movement, there being uprisings against oppression, not a mere 
war of States. And Tsin fell. The revolution introduced by 
Shi-Hwang-ti suggested the idea of national life, not its fulfil- 
ment ; and in the accompanying struggle the democratic 
elements in the national system first asserted their place in the 
body politic and claimed a right to be recognised. 

Though the Hans rose to power upon the downfall of the 
Tsins, they also were unable to meet in full the demands of 
national life. Owing to the frequency of Tartar raids from 
without, and of faction lights from within, the unity of the Empire 
was posterior ; for the first demands of national life were not 
complied with till many years after these deuiands were formally 
made. A great nucleus for national unity was then formed ; but 
local autonomy representing the democratic elements was also 
a national requirement, and until the former should have been 
assured, it would be dangerous to satisfy the latter. Conversely, 
however, so long as these democratic elements remained dis- 
regarded and unreconciled, they would achieve progress by 
retarding or even by contributing to destroy the consolidation of 
national unity. Hence, not the virtues of Han Wen-ti, nor the 
patronage of letters and the revival of learning, nor the military 
genius of Wu-ti and his long struggle with the Tartars ; nor all 
the glories of the Hans — such as the invention of paper and ink 
and the emancipation of slaves — could prevent the division of 
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the Empire into three kingdoms that warred with each other 
for a century. 

But four centuries after the downfall of the Hans, the earlier 
monarchs of the T'angs realised for a time the Unity of the Empire, 
which had been slowly evolving for nearly a thousand years from 
its inception as an idea in the mind of Tsin-Shi-Hwang-ti. The 
Tartars excluded, T'ai-tsung, the second Emperor of this dynasty, 
established the educational system tbat now rules the Empire, 
and holds it fast together. This was also a concession, the most 
important concession to democratic demands ever made. It re- 
established, though on a modified and practical basis, the national 
ideals of government by the best and most meritorious. The de- 
generation of the later Twangs could not continue the glorious work 
thus begun. On the contrary, it led to another break-up of the 
Empire, this time into North and South. The instruments of 
this dismemberment were the Tartars. 

To Southern China belonged the Augustan age of the Sunga, 
the great era of printing, speculative philosophy, and the later 
histories. But with the incorporation of the Empire under the 
Mogul dynasty, the instincts of national unity began at last to 
be realised. From that time forward there has been in every 
sense, except in the recognition of the democratic interests, a 
Chinese nation. The cry of the nomad hordes was * One world,' 
* One king ; ' and under their military ascendancy, dismember- 
ment by foreign invasion as the one standing menace to the 
unity of the Empire was checkmated and staved off. True, the 
country has during subsequent times been subjected to foreign 
domination, but suflScient time having already been given to 
weld together into a unity the separate parts of the nation, such 
foreign domination, when it has prevailed at all, has prevailed 
over Chiua as a whole. But notwithstanding the unity of the 
race, the Moguls also failed to satisfy the demands of the 
democracy. They thereby afforded grounds for the workings of 
Secret Societies, and ultimately were compelled, through the 
strain of the revolt of native patriotism, to give place to the 
Mings. 

The Mings, by the codification of the national laws, the forma- 
tion of libraries, and th« compilation of huge cyclopaedias and 
dictionaries, continued the consolidation of the Empire. But this 
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dynasty also neglected to legislate for the representation of 
democratic interests; and through disunion and internal 
rebellions it was at length overturned to enable the Manchus to 
test their constructive faculties. 

The earlier monarchs of the Manchu dynasty were highly 
endowed with governmental capacity, largeness of plan, and 
organising powers. But they were compelled to minister to 
their own needs first; and their assimilative faculties enabled 
them to absorb literature, social organisation, education, and 
religion from China. During the two centuries their descendants 
have been on the Throne, they have been unable to supply the 
great needs of the democracy ; but they have greatly extended 
the borders of the Empire, and have given to China the greatest 
national organisation it has ever possessed. 

The barriers of national prejudices and patriotic instincts 
separate the Chinese people from their Manchu rulers, who have 
only partially assimilated themselves to the people they rule. 
Hence the many and great opportunities for Secret Societies. 
In their first efforts to consolidate their own authority, the 
Manchus had not sufficient opportunity to attend to the workings 
of these Societies. Thus, ere the Manchu dynasty had been 
firmly established, the nation's contact with Western powers 
revealed to the democracy the uncertainty of their position. 
From this revelation arose in time the Tai Ping rebellion with 
its terrible results. The Manchus, having overcome that rebel- 
lion, have been devoting their energies to re-establish their 
authority. The watchword with their statesmen is still 
* Imperial,' not * National' interests. The machinery of Imperial 
centralisation is most complete, ranging from the Emperor down- 
ward to the District Magistrate. The organisation of the Demo- 
cracy, on the other hand, centres in the village or community 
elders ; but the status of these elders is not ofiicially recognised 
in the body politic. They and their people are still regarded by 
the oflficials as little children, to be ruled, petted, or punished 
without the right of remonstrance. They have no recognised 
channel by which they may communicate their wants to their 
parents and guardians. Their position is therefore intolerable 
and inadequate, considering the age of the nation. Thus, though 
the national unity of China has been accomplished, the demands 
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of a quickened and healthy national life remain unsatisfied. 
Rebel Societies, when first formed, invariably emphasise the 
urgency of these democratic demands. But in their sure 
expectation of success these Societies proceed subsequently to 
consolidate such authority as they have been able by democratic 
assistance to assume. Afterwards, these Societies, losing their 
first love, neglecting the end by their absorption in the means, 
remain a palpable danger to all governmental authority. So 
long, however, as the democratic demands remain ignored, so 
long will authority be susceptible to violent attack and over- 
throw. This dualism in Chinese politics can never be ignored, 
whatever the government itself may be nominally. This dualism 
accounts for the venality of the Executive Government on the 
one hand, and for the existence and strifes of Secret Societies on 
the other. Two forces of Government— the Imperial, working 
downwards, and the Democratic, working upwards — are indispens- 
able elements in Chinese politics. 

With the admission of foreigners, 6.^., those from Western 
nations, into the interior of the Empire under treaty provisions, 
another ground of opposition is formed between the Imperial 
and democratic interests. These foreigners form another party 
in the triangular contest going on in China at present. But 
whether or not this third element may ultimately prove an 
effective cure, as the coercive force needed to reconcile the 
Imperial with the democratic interests, time alone will reveal. 
Foreigners are admitted under treaties made between the 
foreigners themselves and the Imperial authorities. In this way 
the democracy is ignored. So long as the democracy keeps in 
submission to Imperial arrangements, all three parties in this 
triangular contest exist through mutual antagonism. But as 
soon as foreigners prejudicially affect the democracy, the national 
aspiration of race will compel the Imperial authorities to alter or 
modify their policy. National patriotism will perhaps then 
provide the necessary means for a reconciliation between them ; 
and the underlying unity between opposing interests will thereby 
he consummated. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SOCIETY »IAN. 

The young Dutchman who managed the estate on 
which Tek Chiu worked had for a considerable time 
been observing Tek Chiu's abilities and habits of 
industry. Four hundred coolies are a large crowd; 
but Mr Van Dyke's keen eye had already, unaided by 
the Baba clerk, singled out the young cooly. 

Soon after the evening on which the discussion on 
Chinese history and politics took place, Cheng Ann 
took occasion, in conversation with Mr Van Dyke, to 
recount the salient points in Tek Chin's history and 
circumstances. The young Dutchman was much inter- 
ested in the story. 

'I have for a considerable time thought that there 
was something exceptional about that lad,' said Mr 
Van Dyke. Pleased with Tek Chin's history as Cheng 
Ann had just recounted it to him, and still more 
pleased with his own powers of discernment, Mr Van 
Dyke concluded all at once that he himself, with 
Tek Chin's aid, would study Chinese, and that there 
was need for an additional Chinese clerk on the 
estate. He sent for Tek Chiu ; and Tek Chiu was 
forthcoming. The mediating language was English — 
for Mr Van Dyke knew English well — and the mediat- 
ing man was Cheng Ann. 
m 
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' I understand/ said Mr Van Dyke, addressing Tek 
Chiu, ' that you write well your own language in the 
character. You will therefore assist Cheng Ann in 
the work of clerking the estate. Your pay will be 
according to the average pay of one of the twenty 
best of the four hundred coolies on the estate. And 
as I wish to study your language, you must help me. 
I shall pay you a little extra in consideration of this 
work at the end of your service here.' 

With gratitude deeper tlian he could possibly show 
it, Tek Chiu returned thanks to the plantation oracle. 
Now, more than ever, he would have opportunities to 
make progress in his knowledge of English. 

Tek Chiu's promotion, which took place towards the 
end of the planter's year, seemed however to be the 
precursor of several upheavals. Many of the coolies 
began to think of squaring their accounts, and leaving 
Deli for China and home. These expectants had a fair 
amount standing to their credit in the account-books of 
the estate. But the hour in which the labourer would 
receive his hire, although impending, had not quite 
come. 

For the coolies themselves it was a time of hope, 
and for the manager, his tindals, and assistants, it was 
a time of activity. Tek Chiu, an arbitrary witness of 
the drama, who had now worked off his debt, and who 
at the time of his promotion to a clerk's duties was 
beginning to pile up surplus savings on a small scale, 
remained free at that time from the special solicitude 
of the manager and his underlings. Nay, if Tek Chiu 
had realised the normal expectations entertained regard- 
ing him, he would at that stage have joined voluntarily 
in the efforts that were being made on all sides to find 
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enjoyments for the labouring coolies. But Tek Chiu 
was an oddity. 

It was a pressing problem. Coolies had been kept 
well-disciplined and industrious throughout the year 
hitherto. In what way were these coolies to be kept 
there still ? At this point existence itself rather than 
the mode of existence came to be of paramount import- 
ance. Voluptuous coolies had already indeed received 
small money advances from the manager, and in gam- 
bling, opium- smoking, and other vices had squandered 
these advances. At that point of time these four 
hundred coolies were capable of sub-division according 
to their monetary circumstances. Some had been 
spreading their enjoyment over the whole season, 
and were in debt to their employer, to the limit of 
what the employer considered safety. Others had the ' 
two sides of their account in even poise. Others again 
had a little, but only a little, to their credit ; while a 
fourth class, the residue, and these a large number — 
the eligible candidates to return, like Jacob, to their 
fathers' homesteads — had, as per testimony of the 
estate books, considerable balances in their favour. 
They were about to reap the reward of thrift when 
their overseers, as if by sudden inspiration, insisted on 
'means of enjoyment' being put within their reach. 
Before the exact moment when the accounts would 
be made up between the employer and the coolies, 
inducements for another year's engagement had to be 
forthcoming. 

The planter's generosity, that did not grudge advances 
as a set-off against the cooly's credit balance, was 
conspicuous at that point. Arrangements were made 
for theatre shows. The tindals obtained from the 
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gambling farm in Deli a license to conduct a branch 
business on the estate. Advances in the shape of a 
loan to each man were liberally bestowed. That 
artifice secured most of the coolies for another term 
of service. Planters find it a troublesome and expensive 
business to import new coolies; for it is advisable 
that the planter should keep from being under the 
depot-keeper's power as much as possible. 

* Gambling/ says an eminent planter, * is no doubt 
rife wherever bodies of men are gathered. They have 
no other way to amuse themselves after their day's 
work ; and therefore, in my opinion, as long as men 
from outside are not admitted, and the play is among 
themselves, I see no harm in it [it being tolerated by 
Government on estates in the Straits Settlements], 
especially as it is admissable in the Native States and 
over the border.' 

*The whole system,' said Tek Chiu to his senior 
colleague, Cheng Ann, ' levels coolies downwards. The 
very few who are morally strong survive all these 
glaring temptations. Many others, although thrifty, 
and desirous of soon leaving the estate after they have 
saved a little money, are nevertheless prevented 
through their own weakness from fulfilling their 
nobler ambitions; and this weakness of theirs is 
encouraged and fostered by temptations studiously 
brought near to them.' 

Cheng Ann verbally approved of this sentiment; 
but he was timid in his approval. Cheng Ann was an 
official. And Tek Chiu seemed to forget that he was 
an official too. 

This first upheaval after Tek Chiu's promotion to a 
clerkship and to genteel society in the estate, an up- 
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heaval that consisted in a levelling downwards of the 
credit-balance of thrifty coolies, was succeeded by a 
second and more palpably serious one. The European 
markets dealt shamefully with Messrs Mann Peck and 
Cos*, tobacco leaves, and Messrs Mann Peck & Co. were 
compelled to suspend payment. Mr Van Dyke had, on 
behalf of his firm, made many money advances to 
coolies for the current year, and this ill-advised pre- 
mature generosity added to the bankruptcy of the 
bankrupt firm. The estate and its management were 
soon to pass into other hands. 

Tek Chiu's promotion had taken place at the time 
that marked the crossing between Tek Chiu, unpaid 
cooly, and Tek Chiu, voluntary labourer. Like the 
prisoner of Chillon, he had, while as yet he was unpro- 
moted, begun to like the chains of his bondage. 
Eeadily therefore had he, installed now as a clerk, 
consented to work out a second year's term of service. 
Nobody on the estate knew at that time what the 
fortunes of the planter's firm were so soon to be. 
Before the collapse had actually come, however, Mr 
Van Dyke, and he alone of those on the estate, knew of 
the wicked fluctuations of tobacco in Europe, and as to 
the probable consequences for that firm of which he 
was the managing representative. The coolies had 
already received advances large enough to chain most 
of them for another season. The mill would have kept 
going rightly enough had it not been for the stopping 
of the big wheel. 

It were idle to speculate on what might not have 
been. Had Messrs Mann Peck & Co. been declared 
insolvent a fortnight sooner, the Great Dragon Lodge of 
the Ho Seng branch of the Triad Society might not 
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have been formed. But The Great Dragon, so named 
by Tek Chiu, came into actual existence ; and its 
organisers were Cheng Ann, Hopeful, and Lin Tek 
Chiu. In a secluded part of the estate, with insignia 
sent to Hopeful from Penang, where such societies so 
abounded as to be co-extensive almost with the entire 
mass of the Chinese male population, and with such 
other means of inauguration as the circumstance would 
possibly allow, in one night two hundred and twenty- 
three Celestials swore, for the first time in their lives, 
that they would thenceforth labour to overthrow the 
Ch'engs (the Manchus) and restore the Bengs (the 
Mings). They pledged, with their necks beneath 
gleaming swords, fidelity and honour towards one 
another and towards all the brethren within the Four 
Seas. 

Although there was a marked absence of the com- 
pleteness in arrangement characteristic of similar 
rites as celebrated in Singapore or Penang, the physical 
surroundings of that great meeting were literally in 
consonance with the conditions that surrounded the 
inception, in the reign of the Emperor K'ang Hi, of the 
Heaven and Earth Society of China. ' In the moun- 
tains, for fear of the Ch'ang officials,' the Great Dragon 
Lodge was inaugurated. 

The Lodge had three distinct sub-divisions, at the 
entrance to each of which a test was applied to those 
venturing in. There was first the Ang Gate, where 
stood the executioner to behead traitors, and others 
whom he might consider unsuitable for the ordeals. 
Beyond that gate was the Hall of Sincerity and Justice 
on the door-post of which was the remarkable couplet, 
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embodying the sentiment that goodness is the test and 
basis of brotherhood — 

* Though a man be not a relation, if he be just, he is worthy of 

all honour ; 
A friend, if he be found destitute of honour, ought to be 
repudiated.' 

The last of the three important stages was the en- 
trance to the city of Willows. Within was the pavilion, 
above which was the grand altar, on a level with the 
master's pulpit. On the altar stood the peck measure 
containing rice, and a heavy stock of other articles. 
The Five Ancestors, the Five Tiger Generals, the Five 
Elements of Nature, the cardinal points of the Compass, 
the Seasons, Heaven, Earth, Sun, and Moon, had all 
their flags which, planted in the peck measure of rice, 
besieged that soil with the frequency of tobacco-plants 
round a stump. Added to these were other articles 
that were not flags, such as the Spirit Tablet of the 
Five Ancestors, a pair of scissors, the ' precious mirror,' 
and a yellow Drooko. On the outside of the measure 
itself, inscribed on front, were the four characters of 
plantain, taro, plum, and orange. Below was the 
pavilion ; and on the east side was the circle of Heaven 
and Earth with its overarching words — an aspiration 
for the triumph of righteousness. 

' Agitate Heaven and Earth and reform the world : 
Let the *Ming' triumph, and let righteousness prevail 
throughout the Empire.' [' Ming ' is a word that signifies 
'Bright'] 

Hopeful had received from Penang the requisite 
credentials and furniture — regalia, scrolls, and other 
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symbols of authority, several booklets containing 
a list of the thirty-six rules as to the conduct of 
members, and a book treating of the ceremonies of 
initiation. Tek Chiu had studied all the literature 
obtainable ; and after he himself had rapidly passed 
through the ceremonies, that were abridged in his case 
on account of the exigencies of the hour, he was 
chosen to fill the important office of Vanguard of the 
new Lodge; while to Hopeful and Cheng Ann were 
assigned the offices of Master of the Lodge and Execu- 
tioner respectively. From among the coolies already 
members of the Triad Society were chosen a suitable 
number of councillors and district head-men — the 
latter mentioned of these being commonly designated 
' Grass Shoes.' They were sometimes honoured with 
the more substantial name of ' Iron Planks.' 

With queue loosened out, right shoulder and breast 
made bare, clothes newly washed if not new altogether, 
these Society men, asserting that their necks were 
harder than overhanging swords, kept repudiating the 
Manchus and sighing for the Mings. 

Through long and intricate ordeals, Tek Chiu, as the 
Vanguard of the Great Dragon, led his large army of 
applicants for membership, Hopeful, as the Master of 
the Lodge, duly asking questions and receiving the 
proper answers. Tek Chiu, aided by the book of direc- 
tions, answered on that night each time he entered the 
city of Willows three hundred and thirty-three ques- 
tions. And he survived. 

The spirits of the Five Ancestors were worshipped 
and invoked. The brethren one and all, with the oath 
of allegiance, mingled and drank their own blood. The 
* Traitorous Minister,' whose malicious ingratitude 
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towards the deliverers of his land from troublesome 
Philistines had made Imperial oppression reach its 
climax, and had in that way occasioned the inception 
of the Heaven and Earth Society, was, as represented in 
a domestic fowl, beheaded once again. 

And when at last these heroes of Ang had overcome 
all their diflSculties, having performed their cere- 
monies of kneeling and kow-towing, they reached the 
Market of Universal Peace, and entered the Temple of 
Virtue and Happiness. 

These Celestials were far from their native land. 
Beer bottles and soap-boxes, included in the parapher- 
nalia, served as substitutes for better things, and 
reminded the heroes that they were in the territory 
of barbarians. 

Tek Chiu, a leader of men, more than any one else in 
his vast army gave due appreciation to the significance 
of the rites. Yet all these rites, so imposing and 
complex and so mysterious, united the hearts of the 
whole army as the heart of one man. With varying 
degrees of intelligence — many without intelligence at 
all, and merely unconsciously breathing the spirit of 
their nation — these men, in the ceremonies of that 
night, responded with approbation to the claim which 
Taoism makes on China. If Confucianism has given 
practical morality and Buddhism religious enthusiasm 
to China, Taoism too has its place as appealing to the 
transcendental instincts of the nation. The Chinese, 
like other people, have a passion for the mysterious. 
It is a juvenile stage, a hindrance as well as a help to 
thought and comprehension. It is at once the Roman- 
ism and the Anglicanism of the religious and political 
life of China. 
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A ' draught of wind ' invaded the meeting and did 
not seriously affect the proceedings. It was Mr Van 
Dyke, who, attracted by curiosity to be a spectator, had 
thereby, according to the laws of the Society, incurred 
the penalty of losing his head. But the executioner 
was cheated out of his function. . -IVli Van Dyke got 
back to his bungalow without hurt. 

' I witnessed some of your proceedings last night,* said 
the Dutchman to Cheng Ann and Tek Chiu on the 
following day. * You Chinese people are very fond of 
display. What is the benefit to be derived from 
membership in such a Society ? ' 

' We both get and give substantial benefit,' said the 
Executioner. 

* All members get a respectable burial,' said Tek Chiu, 
feelingly. ' And then,' continued he, * disputes amongst 
members are referred to the elders and amicably 
settled with little delay.' 

* Yes ! ' said Cheng Ann ; ' think of the money that 
Europeans here and in Penang give yearly to lawyers. 
We Chinese have no confidence in law-courts.' 

* Our imperfect means of dispensing justice in China,' 
said Tek Chiu, following up his friend's suggestion, ' has 
given the masses of the people from time immemorial a 
dread of the Yamen. Our Chinese past has trained us 
to take for granted that it is a right thing to resist 
authority. We Chinese have, however, implicit con- 
fidence in our seniors when any business of vital 
importance has to be decided. But we must first have 
a guarantee that our seniors will act justly, and this 
guarantee is best supplied us by the ties of brotherhood 
which are created and fostered by such a Society as 
that to which we now belong.' 



tf 
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The language difficulty prevented Mr Van Dyke 
from getting the benefit of Tek Chiu's arguments on 
behalf of the Society. 

* What I have already heard about your Societies is 
not flattering to those who belong to them. Only a 
few weeks ago I read in one of the local newspapers 
about the Chinese Broken Coffin Society and its dark 
doings. Its professed aim is robbery by means of 
murder.' 

* It is a bad Society/ said Cheng Ann, speaking almost 
under breath. His new status as executioner did not 
save him here from trepidation. 

' That is the Water Way Peace Society, I presume/ 
said Tek Chiu. ' You mean the Society that exists for 
the purpose of robbing people of their valuables on sea 
voyages by first quietly dropping the owners of the 
valuables over the ship's side ? ' 

* Yes,' said the Dutchman. 

Membership in our Heaven and Earth Society safe- 
guards us against such calamity as that,' observed 
Cheng Ann. 

The Dutchman was becoming suspicious of these two 
Chinamen. He had never been particularly famous for 
trusting any one. But Cheng Ann's matter-of-fact 
tribute paid to the protective powers of the Society 
that had come so near to his bungalow was a special 
warning to the Dutchman. 

Tek Chiu, correctly discerning the silent workings of 
his employer's mind, explained that the members of the 
Broken Coffin Society were sea pirates of the new 
generation. The change from the old to the new 
species of piracy had been brought about by the steam 
engines of foreigners. It was primarily no fault of the 
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Chinaman. The pirates of China were compelled to 
change their methods of operation — otherwise it would 
follow that their trade would cease to be at all. * The 
same holds good in the matter of gambling in English 
colonies/ continued Tek Chiu. ' Cheng Ann tells me 
that in Penang the rich man may gamble as much as 
he likes, while 'the poor man who gambles is punished. 
The English law which, as I understand, is usually 
just, is thwarted by the ingenuity of the European 
Society-man ; while the poor man who, like the pirate 
now out of date, does his work clumsily is seized and 
duly punished.' 

* But the Broken Coffin Society men are punished,' 
said Mr Van Dyke. 

* Yes, when they are caught,' said Cheng Ann. 

*But although our Society has its dangerous and 
unworthy subsections and cliques, comprising men who 
use Society privileges for selfish and criminal ends,' 
said Tek Chiu, 'our real aims are the highest and 
the best. And although there are bad men in our 
membership, the loyalty that we owe to the Society 
becomes all the greater. We who are free from crime 
act as a conscience to the blackguards, who, however 
bad they may be, will on account of the oath that binds 
them do us no wrong. And on the other hand, we may 
do them much good in dissuading them from evil courses.' 

Mr Van Dyke did not quite admit the force of Tek 
Chiu's arguments, which, as Tek Chiu himself had 
stated them, sounded dangerously like sympathy with 
Broken Coffinism. But such sympathy was far from 
Tek Chiu's position. His virtual contention was that 
there was no reason why A should cease altogether to 
be social simply because B was socially bad. 
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'Friendly Societies are very good/ said Mr Van 
Dyke. 'But I am referring to secret and dangerous 
Societies/ 

'These qualifying names are purely arbitrary/ said 
Tek Chiu. ' All Chinese Societies are professedly good, 
and they, all of them, are just what members choose to 
make them. There is no fixed principle according to 
which you can draw a distinction between those that 
are exclusively benevolent and friendly, and those that 
you call secret and dangerous societies.' 

' Is the Broken CoflBn Society entitled to be called 
friendly, or is it justly designated secret and dangerous ? ' 

* It is justly designated secret and dangerous. It is 
the fault of our Triad Society, certainly, that such a 
dangerous and criminal clique is not exterminated at 
once. Such bad sets of men are like bad teeth that 
ought to be pulled out. But because a man has a bad 
tooth in his head, he should not be prohibited from 
eating.' 

A Chinaman is a social being — a tool rather than a 
member of his community. If he were to cease living a 
social life, he would cease to be a Chinaman. The 
Chinaman abroad lives a large part of his being in the 
* hoey.' The hoey unites men more closely even than 
the sons of one father in a family. So powerful is the 
bond of this Freemasonry of China, that if two 
brothers in a family belong to different hoey's their 
relationship in such a set of circumstances is more 
distant than is that which subsists between those 
members of one hoey who are not relatives in the 
ordinary sense at all. 

This bond — that tames Fenians, compelling them to 
be loyal to their oath — that creates disunion in families. 
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bringing into their midst not peace but a sword— that 
settles disputes, making brethren bless when otherwise 
they would curse each other — that insures for those 
within the elect circle, when occasion serves, a decent 
burial and the due performance of rites which is the 
Chinaman's heaven — that professedly enjoins sobriety 
and morality in conduct — that works and waits and 
longs for a kingdom which is an everlasting kingdom — 
that protects and fosters those within it, which is 
Chinese Calvinism — that potentially includes, too, all 
men within the Four Seas, which is Chinese TJniversalism 
— this bond is essential to Chinese political and moral 
and religious life, is expressive of that life as it is, 
and typifies and foreshadows it as it will be. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM NEW TO OLD. 

In the north-eastern district of Borneo, not many miles 
south of an imaginary line (please consult the map) 
from Labuan to Darvel Bay, cutting off, in an equilateral 
triangle, that part of the island which is now British 
territory, was a large tract of land designed by Mr Van 
Dyke's new firm to grow tobacco and to do many other 
wonderful things. Cheng Ann and Tek Chiu, as trusty 
lieutenants, had followed their manager to th|it field of 
enterprise. But to 1'ek Chiu's mortification, the 
Chinese coolies of this new estate were all of them 
Khehs or mountaineers, speaking a dialect of Chinese 
quite different from ordinary Fokien. In his study of 
English, in which he had progressed with amazing 
rapidity, Tek Chiu had studiously avoided Malay, 
although the Malay language was really the meeting- 
ground of the polyglot population of Malaysia — which 
is modern Babel. Tek Chiu was therefore unable to 
communicate with these new estate coolies. He could 
perform, as heretofore, the ordinary duties of clerking ; 
but the work of interpreting was laid entirely on the 
shoulders of Cheng Ann, who could speak Malay. All 
Chinese coolies learn sooner or later to speak Malay, so 
far as to give expression to the common needs of life. 

186 
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But niceties of thought — and coolies are not without 
these — have to be either expressed in their own Chinese 
language or left unexpressed altogether. 

Tek Chiu was not to wait long in Borneo. A sojourn 
of five months would suffice to put the copestone on that 
building of mind-preparation for future life in Singapore 
which his experiences, first as C00I7 and afterwards as 
clerk, had been constructing. In later days Tek Chiu 
looked back with wonder that he should have been 
guided to the largest island of Malaysia. He was 
never able to give explicit reasons why he had accepted 
Mr Van Dyke's invitation to go there; for as a free 
man, he could have elected to go straight from Deli 
to Singapore. But to Borneo he had gone for a miser- 
able pittance of a wage, but, as the venture subsequently 
proved, for deeper knowledge and larger views of life 
than the sunniest days of his Black Eock childhood 
had given him. 

After two months' stay in Borneo, Tek Chiu made a 
new acquaintance, which in a short time deepened into 
friendship. A visitor from Siam, who was a European 
and a Welshman, George Evans by name, in a delicate 
state of health, had come for a few weeks' holiday to this 
part of Borneo. He was one afternoon, in company with 
the Dutch missionary, visiting Mr Van Dyke's coolies, 
fifty or sixty of whom were Christians by profession. 
After Divine Service, conducted according to Protestant 
traditions by Mr Venters, the Dutch missionary, who 
had a fairly good knowledge of the Hak-ka (Kheh) 
dialect of Chinese, Tek Chiu, who was on the spot, 
aired a little of his English by asking the silent 
foreigner if he could speak the Fokien dialect. Mr 
Evans replied that the only Eastern language he knew 
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was Siamese. He had been for four years a missionary 
ill Siam. 

Cheng Ann, with his fluent English, came to the 
rescue of Mr Evans and Tek Chiu. He invited the 
two missionaries to accompany Tek Chiu and himself 
to the bungalow. The two teachers, wearied with much 
walking, gladly accepted the invitation and drank tea 
with their polite hosts. 

Cheng Ann's eye glistened with mischief. He had 
often desired in the presence of Tek Chiu to overhaul 
Christians, and this longed-for opportunity seemed now 
to have come. Cheng Ann's powers of dialectic were 
limited ; but such limitations never seemed to hamper 
him. Tek Chiu and he had often talked and reasoned 
together in the Fokien dialect; but at a certain point these 
two friends were almost always compelled to stop. Tek 
Chiu could not well avoid suitable quotations from the 
Classics ; and Cheng Ann, thus lost in wandering mazes, 
invariably made his versatilepowers of expressing himself 
in Chinese, Malay, and English compensate for the 
conspicuous lack of profundity in his thought. 

With characteristic hardihood, the young Baba 
opened the dialogue in English; and Tek Chiu got 
modified translations of the discourse conceded to him 
at irregular intervals. 

' What kind of Christianity have you come to teach 
to our fellow-countrymen ? ' asked Cheng Ann politely, 
addressing Mr Venters. Even the most anti-foreign of 
Chinamen — and, much more, Straits-born Chinamen- 
are deferential in the presence of Europeans and 
Americans. But the manifest good-nature and homeli- 
ness of the two missionaries, and of George Evans 
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especially, seemed to dispel all reserve, and to equip 
Cheng Ann with exceptional heckling powers. 

' There is only one Christianity,' said George Evans, 
Mr Venters was tired out after his exertions at the 
open-air service. 

' In Penang there are three or four kinds of Chris- 
tianity,' said Cheng Ann ; ' and I have always been at 
a loss as to which of them ought to be adopted.' 

' You mean the dififerent Churches, I suppose,' said 
Evans. 

' Yes ! ' said Cheng Ann. ' The Roman Catholics will 
tell you that there is only one Church of Christians. 
A priest in Penang told me that all the other bodies of 
so-called Christians are so much counterfeit coin.' 

' That priest is a liar ! ' interposed Mr Venters, who, 
as a Dutchman and not giving due heed to style of 
English utterance, spoke as he thought. Turning round 
and speaking to Evans, he added, ' The arrogance that 
is common to Popery and Anglicanism is the most 
potent engine of obstruction to the spread of Chris- 
tianity that there can possibly be.' 

* Eemember, friend, that Churchianity is not Chris- 
tianity ! ' said Evans, addressing Cheng Ann. 

But Cheng Ann was not at that point ready for such 
a sweeping correction of his assumptions. 

' It is very perplexing for us Chinamen to ^ know 
which body of Christians is to be believed. You differ 
amongst yourselves on leading points of doctrine. Some 
Christians worship the Virgin Mary, while- others 
despise her. Some say that a church building is useless 
as a place for devotion unless it be consecrated by the 
Bishop, while others condemn consecrated buildings as 
edifices of superstition and idolatry.' 
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Cheng Ann had received his early English education 
at the Roman Catholic Brothers' school in Penang. He 
had come into contact with Christianity as taught by the 
Papacy: the arbitrary vestments, rather than the 
abiding truths of the Christian religion, were therefore 
supplying the materials for his judgment. 

George Evans, continuing the conversation — his 
Dutch companion had given him full scope — felt the 
cogency of the Chinaman's arguments with respect to 
differences amongst Christians. It was the greatest 
thorn in the side of aggressive Christianity. 

Tek Chiu, deeply interested in the dialogue, kept 
boring Cheng Ann for translations. His knowledge of 
English was being put to the test, and the subject under 
review was of vital importance to him. When Cheng 
Ann's argumentative zeal flagged, Tek Chiu took speech 
in hand ; and the Baba ceased to be a fountain in 
himself, and became a pipe of communication between 
Tek Chiu and the foreigner. 

*You speak of unity beneath differences in Chris- 
tianity', said Tek Chiu. * You assert certain funda- 
mental truths in Christianity, truths which if received 
make a man a Christian. 

* What are these truths ? ' 

' God is our Father, and Jesus Christ is His Eternal 
Son, and our Saviour. God, as our Father, loves us, and 
desires that we in return should love Him. Jesus Christ, 
as the Son of God, is the one Way through whom men 
gain free access to God. God's Son, as man's Brother, 
gave Himself up to die on the cross ; and His death 
means forgiveness of sins and life everlasting to all 
believing in Him. God's Eternal Spirit enables men 
to appropriate and enjoy these blessings of salvation/ 
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* The Christianity that you preach is the same that 
I heard a few years ago in China. A young English 
teacher about your age told me exactly what you have 
now told us here/ 

Tek Chiu^s mind had travelled back in time and 
space to Even Way Hospital and Henry Bell. But he 
suddenly bestirred himself out of his reverie. 

* I have often wondered with myself what this great 
doctrine of Christianity can mean/ said Tek Chiu. 
* Our Chinese Classics teach us excellent moral pre- 
cepts, as you must admit/ 

' I am not a Chinese scholar/ said Evans, ' but I have 
carefully read through Dr Legge*s large edition of your 
Classics, and I consider that they are very good.' 

'Then/ said Tek Chiu, *may not the unity that you 
speak of as binding the different sects together, in spite 
of manifold diversity, be still wider than you Christians 
think ? Your countrymen, as missionaries in China, 
are doing works of great benevolence ; and I have 
from my childhood seen and commended these works. 
I have never once in my life thought or said hard 
things about your religion. With my whole heart I 
believe that your countrymen in my native province of 
China are teaching a large part of the true religion. 
Nevertheless — and you will pardon me for my thoughts, 
and teach me wherein I am wrong — I think that there 
is yet a part of the true religion that the Chinese have 
from their own sages ; and, although I have not as yet 
argued upon it with any foreigner, I have come to think 
that the foreigners are less clear upon the matter than 
we Chinese are/ 

George Evans was surprised and delighted to hear 
a young Chinaman speak in such a way, 'If this 
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young man/ said he in an ' aside ' to Mr Venters (and 
Cheng Ann, the interpreter, heard the remark with 
mixed feelings), * if this young man is a representative 
Chinaman, then the Chinese people are vastly superior 
to the Siamese.' 

With growing desire to encourage Tek Chiu in his 
earnestness, George Evans asked him to explain him- 
self on the question of the Chinese contribution to the 
true religion. 

'I was thinking especially of filial piety,* said Tek 
Chiu. 

* I cordially admit that each nation of the world has 
not only its peculiar defects, but also its peculiar excel- 
lences,' said Evans. ' You Chinese people can teach a 
lesson to the world on this subject of filial piety. On 
that point both of us agree. But it is now your turn 
to bear with me — the Christian faith approves of every 
doctrine that enjoins love to God and love to man. 
Christianity, however, is, first of all, a fact and not a 
doctrine. Do you comprehend ? ' 

*I think I do. For years past I have silently 
brooded over this distinction to which you now refer.' 

' Have you read our Bible ? ' 

*No; but I have read missionary tracts containing 
summaries of the Christian religion, and I have seen 
many references to your Bible there. But of course 
I could never properly understand these references, 
not having a Bible myself.* 

' If you are learning English, your first duty is to 
read the English Bible. The Bible is the greatest of 
our English Classics.' 

* It is not an English book at all,' said Cheng Ann. 
' It is simply a translation from the Jews and the Greeks.' 
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'Translation it certainly is/ said the Welshman. 
'But it is nevertheless the most English of English 
books. The English Bible has made the English 
language what it is. My friend here/ Evans continued, 
referring to Cheng Ann's display of intelligence as to 
the original language of the Bible, 'has reminded us 
that Christianity itself is not English, It is no more 
English than it is Chinese. For that matter, it is less 
English than it is Chinese. The East, not the West, 
is the cradle of Christianity.' 

' It is very strange/ remarked Cheng Ann, ' that we 
here in Asia are exactly where we were before the dawn 
of Christianity, while almost all Europe has become 
Christian.' 

'Although Mohammedanism, that rules the Arabs 
and their dependants, is younger than Christianity, your 
statement is, in the main, true/ said Evans, "the 
Founder of Christianity prophesied that the first would 
be last, while the last would be first. The Chinese 
had a civilisation when we in the West were a wild, 
crude, savage people. But the knowledge of Christ 
the Saviour came to us, and finding us wild, and fierce, 
and ignorant, changed us. And the Chinese Empire, 
with decidedly the largest population and almost the 
oldest civilisation on the surface of the globe — China, 
the great Turanian people, has during all these cen- 
turies stood almost unchanged.' 

But it was time for the two missionaries to leave the 
attap bungalow and find their way back to a Dutch 
hotel, five miles distant from Mr Van Dyke's plantation. 

George Evans was to stay three weeks longer in that 
region. It is diflBcult to say whether he or Tek Chiu 
was the more anxious for further discussion on the 

N 
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topics which the unexpected visit of that afternoon bad 
raised. On taking his leave with Mr Venters, Evans 
had to give a faithful promise that he would revisit 
the estate. He volunteered also that next time he 
came he would bring a Bible. *Stop a little!' said 
Evans, turning back after he had left the bungalow; 
* I have here/ he said, taking a small volume from his 
pocket, ' an English Bible presented to me once by a 
dying friend. I gladly give it to you.' 

Handing the book to Tek Chiu, and without waiting 
for acknowledgment, he hurried to overtake the im- 
patient Dutchman. 

On two subsequent occasions during his short stay 
in Borneo George Evans visited these two Chinamen. 
Cheng Ann's love of experiment had passed away 
within the very first hour of his catechising George 
Evans, but Tek Chiu's zeal had began where Cheng 
Ann's had left off. The latter therefore most gladly 
welcomed the subsequent visits of the Welshman. 

The third interview — the interview that was to end 
for ever on earth all fellowship between George Evans 
and his catechumens — lasted less than an hour. George 
Evans was in haste to be gone. He had to leave 
Borneo for Siam on the following day. As the grave 
difiBculties of language had to be overcome, Cheng 
Ann was, as on previous occasions, indispensable to 
the last dialogue between the young missionary and 
Tek Chiu. 

* I commend your ambition to go soon to Singapore. 
There you will have better chances to improve your 
English, and to study carefully and prayerfully the 
questions we have been discussing together.' 
^ *If I could only believe that Jesus Christ is a 
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Person, and that He still is, this world would be a 
thousand times brighter to me than it is now. And 
yet my father on his death-bed charged me never to 
forsake his teaching. He charged me to beware of 
foreigners.' 

* You are not asked to accept foreigners' teaching at 
the expense of the teaching handed down to you from 
your father. You are asked to go back far enough 
through Chinese life and history to the Unity under- 
lying all contrarieties, and to see that that Unity is a 
Person, a Person hating evil and loving good, a Person 
living in Chinese thought and sentiment, and leading 
China onwards towards better things. You are asked 
to be true to your own ideals of love and goodness, and 
to feed these ideals so as to keep them living. How 
is this to be done ? You and your fellow-countrymen 
cannot live to yourselves. Try, as so many have tried 
before you, to live a self-contained life, and that life 
will then become death. Your ideals of love and 
righteousness will then perish with you. 

* But as a Chinaman, speaking, as you have spoken, 
of the true religion and of China's contribution to it — 
what does this mean ? It means that the Kingdom of 
God is already within you. You cannot avoid looking 
at yourself and your nation in the light of the 
Universal. And when the great Chinese nation will 
have come to look at herself with your eyes — and you 
are one of her children — then the Christian missionary 
problem is more than half solved. You as one China- 
man at least cannot go back to the past. When the 
light of the Universal has once shone through man's 
mental eye, he can never again do without it. Let me 
tell you, then, that whether the God-Man Jesus Christ 
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becomes your personal Saviour or not — that is a great 
practical question which you will also have to settle 
— you have already ceased to be a heathen/ 

* And my venerable father, what about him ? ' 

* He was a Christian if what you tell me of him is 
true — a Christian in the making/ 

* My father loved truth and followed it/ 

* Exactly so. And you ought to follow him/ 
*And refuse to become a Christian ? ' 

'Become a Christian in profession and practice as 
you are in theory. You will never know the joy of 
being a disciple of Christ until you acknowledge Him 
and live for Him. 

' As to following your father, you follow him most by 
following Christ. The sun brightens from dawn till 
noon ; the plant grows from seed to fruit ; spring 
passes into summer; time itself refuses to stand. If 
time stood still, it would cease to be. Motion is the 
fact in the universe. True consistency acknowledges 
progress, does not contradict it. Therefore be true to 
your father and follow Christ,* 

*God willing,' said Evans, taking leave of the two 
Chinamen and the bungalow, ' I shall see both of you 
again. But whether we meet again or no, let me urge 
upon you to search and find and follow the truth I have 
declared to you. Eemember that this truth is not of 
my own or of any other man's making. It is given to 
those who have faith to receive it. It is preached 
through those who have purity of heart to see it, and 
grace to reflect it. We who preach this Gospel are 
mere instruments. The Divine Spirit is the power 
that comes not from us but from above. To that 
power I commend you both. Farewell/ 
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According to arrangement, George Evans was to 
leave Sandakan en route for Bang Kok via Singapore 
on the afternoon of next day. He would therefore 
have to take leave of Mr Venters' hospitality next 
morning before dawn. But the Power that George 
Evans had just magnified willed differently. Within 
an hour of his departure from Tek Chin's quarters he 
arrived at a Chinese village. It was arranged that he 
should meet Mr Venters there, and Mr Venters had 
not arrived when Evans reached the place. Evans 
arrived at the village to find the people much excited. 
At that moment a gang of coolies armed with hedge- 
knives were running ' amok ' in the village. The young 
Welshman had no opportunity to see or be afraid. He 
was struck from behind and killed on the spot. Like 
maniacs these coolies, five in number, rushed through 
the village. 

In less than half-an-hour Mr Venters, having escaped 
death, and ignorant of the terrible tragedy, arrived, and 
found all the village houses and shops closed — every- 
thing as calm as though it were midnight. Towards 
the other end of the village — the appointed spot — 
Venters looked, but no Welsh guest stood there. What ! 
Was he lying on the ground? had he fainted? My 
God ! The stillness of death and the ugly gash on the 
crown of the noble head told at once the saddening, 
gruesome, ghastly tale. 

The five members of the murderous gang sat down 
on the wayside a short distance from the village to 
eat mangoes. Their brief rest was timely. In a 
moment they were within the firm grasp of Dutch 
law. A Dutch garrison, having got the alarm from 
the manager of the gambler plantation whence the 
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five coolies had escaped, sent out twelve armed police- 
men. These after some difficulty here encompassed 
th^ runaways. Two of the five desperadoes were shot 
dead while attempting to resist, and the three living 
captives were brought bound to the garrison. 

Tek Cbiu reeled and staggered at the news. * Had it 
not been for anxiety to discourse with him, he would 
not have come here, and he would not have been 
murdered,' said Tek Chiu, as if speaking to himself. 

Cheng Ann, overhearing the remark, said : ' He spoke 
of a Person guiding his footsteps. It seems strange 
that he was guided to meet such a fearful death.' 

Tek Chiu looked intently at the Baba and said 
nothing. 

Both clerks were called by the Dutch resident 
magistrate to give evidence as to the time when they 
last saw the deceased. 

* I hear that two of the prisoners are Hakkas, while 
one is a Fokien,' said Cheng Ann to Tek Chiu, as they 
were on their way to the foreigner's 'Yamen.' An 
hour's walk from their own estate brought them to the 
court-house erected for the special convenience of 
planters. The resident Dutch magistrate was to hold a 
preliminary trial there. 

Tek Chiu and Cheng Ann entered the court-house 
as the magistrate was taking his seat. A man with a 
loud voice uttered something in Dutch. It was a call 
for the prisoners. Heavily chained, and with dejected 
looks, the three coolies entered the court-house from a 
side dooj*. 

Two of the wretched men were middle-aged, while 
the third was a young lad. Tek Chiu, sitting with 
Cheng Ann in the back part of the court-hall, suffered; 
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annoyance from the punkah. He could not see plainly 
the faces of the three culprits. 

The charge was first read out in Dutch, and inter- 
preted in the Hakka dialect to the two middle-aged 
men, who were arraigned together. The young Fokieu, 
whose name the Dutch registrar failed to pronounce 
correctly, had then the charge interpreted to him in his 
own dialect. The Chinese interpreter gave the right 
name and the right tones : ' Tiew Seng Kee.' 

Not till the mention of the name did Tek Chiu 
recognise, to his horror and amazement, the young 
prisoner's face. It was his old *chum' of Scholar 
Wu'g coaching class, the school-mate who had taught, 
him to gamble. 

As Tek Chiu stood in the witness-box, Seng Kee 
recognised his old friend, and for the first time since 
his arrest burst into tears. 

The routine of law was proceeded with in due course. 
The preliminary inquiry and the regular trial took 
place. These coolies had had a quarrel with their 
European manager, a Dutchman — who, they said, had 
been dealing very unjustly with them. Five of 
them had met together in secret and had resolved to 
abscond. They partook freely of Chinese whisky, and 
armed themselves with weapons for purposes of self- 
defence. Having escaped from the plantation, they 
lost all control of themselves. One man had been 
murdered — a European. 

Dangerous weapons were found in the possession of 
each of the three prisoners, as also in the possession 
of the two coolies who had been shot dead at the time 
of arrest. At the close of the trial the three prisonera 
at the bar were sentenced to death. 
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Two days before the appointed time when Seng Kee 
with his two fellow-culprits was to expiate George 
Evans' death by their own, Tek Chiu, through Cheng 
Ann, told Mr Van Dyke that the Fokien, Seng Kee, was 
an old school-mate of his, and that he wished to beg the 
magistrate for an interview with the condemned youth. 
With little difficulty Mr Van Dyke got for Tek Chiu 
the permission asked for ; and Tek Chiu, armed with a 
permit, with haste and without hindrance, found his 
way into the condemned cell. Hard, terribly, had it 
seemed to Tek Chiu, that his first cup of fellowship 
with the home-land since the beginning of his exile 
should have such bitter mixture ! Had these two youths 
met in almost any other possible set of circumstances, 
what a joy ! But this reunion was sorrow upon sorrow. 
Alas for the wild-fire hopes — the unrealisable happiness 
of what might have been ! Under the shadow of the 
gallows these two old school-fellows met. 

Tek Chiu was anxious to know all from Seng Kee*s 
own lips. How had he reached Borneo, and why had 
he joined in the murderous gang ? 

Seng Kee said that he had left China as an unpaid 
cooly, just as Tek Chiu had done before him. Borneo was 
not a place of his own choosing, but on that matter a 
cooly had of course no choice. The * big dog ' on the 
estate had harboured a spite against him in particular, 
and had been constantly ill-treating him. He was the 
only Fokien Chinaman on the estate. He was glad 
when a chance seemed to present itself to him to run 
away, and he had therefore joined with the fourHakka 
coolies to escape without ado. But he had taken 
too much whisky, like the others. The man who had 
murdered the foreigner had been shot dead already. 




;, 
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He himself had had no intention to kill any one, and 
he had not so much as lifted a weapon. He had 
simply wished to run away ; but as he did not know 
which way to go he had kept beside the others. 

A Javanese officer beckoned on Tek Chiu to leave the 
cell, as the time granted for the interview had expired. 

'How exactly similar is Seng Kee*s case to what 
mine was,' thought Tek Chiu, as he communed with 
himself on leaving the prison. From the complex 
consequences of the gambling-house tragedy Tek Chiu 
had made his escape; but for Seng Kee the stem 
decree of destiny had opened up no such deliverance 
from the consequences of an ill-starred flight. Tek 
Chiu was thinking out the matter in his own way. 
Had he known mathematics, he would have said in so 
many words that, while both cases were parallel, the 
difference between Chinese and Western modes of 
administering justice had made their respective con- 
sequences not parallel but rectangular. As it was, Tek 
Chiu certainly did think of this difference of conse- 
quences. But on what principle is it to be explained 
that Tek Chiu found here no relief in contemplat- 
ing such a contrast? His heart bled for Seng Kee. 
He had no room for consolation, on account of 
crowding griefs. 

Was there no balm in Gilead? Poor Tek Chin's 
mind experimented, but successively failed at each 
point. Dutch law had given its irrevocable judgment ; 
and, with all his accumulated education on the subject, 
that concept was still for Tek Chiu mysterious and 
unknown. Ignorance made him timid, and paralysed 
him for interceding with any one on Seng Kee's 
behalf. 
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Tek Chiu more than Seng Kee felt the strain of the 
calamity. Keenness of susceptibility and depth of 
sympathy made the death-sentence Tek Chiu's affair; 
comparative bluntness of feeling — not bravery — made 
Seng Kee suffer much less than his friend. 

Tek Chiu had only one statute-book, the Bible, and 
that book was as yet unexplored. But the murdered 
missionary had summarised for him the * great mean- 
ing * of law and Gospel. 

Between the first visit of Tek Chiu to the condemned 
youth and the morning of execution there was agony 
of soul both in the cell and in the attap bungalow. 
During that period Tek Chiu for the first time in his life 
prayed in name of a Redeemer to the Father in heaven. 

On the day of doom Tek Chiu got special permission 
to accompany Seng Kee to the gallows. When the 
three wretched prisoners had been taken out of their 
cells, Tek Chiu signified that he wished to say a word 
to the presiding magistrate. 

' What do you wish with me at this time ? ' asked 
the magistrate in English. Tek Chiu was dressed as 
a Baba, and he did not feel insulted at that moment 
that his clothes were being identified with himself. 

' I wish to die instead of my friend ; and I beseech 
you to accept my life instead of his.* 

The magistrate stood bewildered for a few seconds, 
and then regaining self-possession, said — 

'Your request cannot be granted. That is not in 
accordance with our law.' 

Tek Chiu had been reading of the sacrifice on 
Calvary. Graven on his mind were the words of 
Calvary's victim: 'Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.' 
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Seng Kee, as he was being pinioned — a luckless 
Celestial receiving his last outfit — spoke aloud to his 
school-mate, no one forbidding him — 

* Your Uncle Peng is dead. . . . Your bride has been 
given to a Christian preacher. . . . Teacher Wu is in 
Singapore. ... He teaches in a school there. ... He 
became a Christian because the young foreign teacher 
died.' 

There was no time for commentary. The law that 
admits no doctrine of substitution had to be speedily 
magnified and made honourable in that obscure part 
of Borneo. Seng Kee, once a student, now a cooly 
and a rascal, who had neither killed a man nor 
smuggled salt, was compelled to die. The event meant 
a heavy blow to the planters. 

Tek Chiu would speedily quit Borneo and Dutch 
jurisdiction. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ODD CHRISTIAN. 

Lin Tek Chiu with his personal effects arrived at 
Singapore, after an absence of nineteen months from 
that metropolis. These personal effects, which included 
a modest supply of clothing, consisted of three chief 
items herewith specified — let curious-minded people 
take stock and for ever hold their peace — (1) Forty- 
one guilders ; (2) a Chinese-English dictionary, which 
was a welcome donation received at Deli from Hopeful; 
and (3) a small English Bible, which was George Evans' 
gift in Borneo. Add to these possessions yet again 
a vigorous brain, a tolerably robust body, and an 
alternately light and heavy heart. Such was Tek Chiu 
now ; for the tragic deaths of George Evans and Seng 
Kee, to say nothing of Seng Kee's information as to 
Uncle Peng, had within three weeks added ten years 
to a still tender age. 

Tek Chin's first concern was to seek out Scholar 
Wu. In a large city that contained so many thousands 
of Celestials, how could he discover the whereabouts of 
his old Professor ? 

The unfortunate Seng Kee had mentioned that he 
was teaching in a school. That was a clue. 

During the first two days after his landing at 

204 
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Singapore Tek Chiu must have explored the city from 
one end to the other. Making careful enquiries at 
different schools, he still failed to find Scholar Wu. 
Each school he visited taught English as the essential 
article of instruction. The Chinese language, if taught 
at all, was taught as a specialty ; and yet the crowds 
of children at these schools, as the features, the loose 
jacket, and the queue could testify, were of Celestial 
origin. And the children themselves spoke neither 
Chinese nor English, but Malay. 

At last, in a purely Chinese quarter of the city, in a 
street swarming with Fokien Chinamen and almost 
unadulterated by the presence of any other element, 
in a purely Chinese school, built according to the model 
of a Chinese Buddhist temple and wearing apron-like 
a picture of the Buddhist hell at the entrance, Tek Chiu 
met Teacher Wu. 

To each of these two wanderers, now to revel in the 
joy of re-union, the gambling-house tragedy seemed to 
have taken place but yesterday; and yet almost two 
years had really passed since that epoch-making event. 
The experiences of that period had revolutionised the 
lives of both of them. Even Scholar Wu's matured 
years had not been able to abide the test of that time. 

No rapturous demonstration took place at the meet- 
ing between Scholar Wu and his favourite pupil. They 
met, and kept looking at each other for a while in 
silence. Efifusiveness was foreign to both these natures. 
Neither of them seemed fluttered ; yet each was over- 
joyed. 

Master and pupil exchanged histories, each giving a 
tale of thrilling Chinese autobiography. Scholar Wu 
had already been about a year in Singapore. He 
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had been for four months in the employment of a 
wealthy Straits Chinaman, who loved the cause of 
Chinese education among his fellow-countrymen, and 
who, in the almost exclusive support of that educational 
establishment, gave proof of his love. In this employ- 
ment Teacher Wu meant to stay. 

For eight or nine months prior to his getting that 
teaching appointment he had made many attempts, but 
without success, to earn his living by his brains. But 
he was not quite destitute ; for a scholarly Chinaman, 
deeply versed also in English books, had done a great 
deal to help him ; and such kindness, Wu declared, he 
could never forget. 

i Uncle Peng had peacefully passed away. *The sad 
news reached me,' said Wu, * two months after I 
arrived here. Your uncle was ill when I left ; but I 
did not think that the illness would be fatal.' 

Teacher Wu then led Tek Chiu into his sanctum — a 
place behind, secluded from the gaze of the hundred 
little Chinamen who, competing with each other in 
their exercise of lung power, were singing over their 
lessons, while they all were keeping their eyes directed 
now towards the visitor, now towards their teacher. 
For these small boys kept noticing that their old 
teacher had begun to wear a sort of holiday look. The 
buzzing sounds were the touches of sweet harmony to 
Tek Chiu. He felt himself in China once again. 
Inside the little. Bible presented him by the late 
George Evans, was a leaflet containing words which Tek 
Chiu understood only imperfectly, but which he had 
committed to memory. As he stood among these 
children, far away from his native land, and with 
recent news of the last representative of his father's 
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house having been called away by death, Tek Chiu 
thought over his English hymn : — 

* Oh, touch those chords which long ago 

Gave forth a^ trembling sound ! 
But now, as seasons onward flow, 

Each string is silent found. 
Put forth thy hand, and gently try. 

Call not the effort vain ; 
Deep in the heart's recess they lie : 

Oh ! touch those chords again ! ' 

But Tek Chiu followed Teacher Wu out of the 
presence of his harmless inquisitors to the little room 
behind, there to receive his home mail. Uncle Peng 
had, to the disgust no doubt of the Singapore Post- 
Office authorities, had they come to know of the matter, 
entrusted Scholar Wu on his leaving China with a 
letter for the fugitive nephew. On his arrival at 
Singapore, Scholar Wu had sought anxiously to fulfil 
his commission, but his search had been vain ; for Tek 
Chiu at that time was in Deli in the thick of tobaccor 
planting. Now at length on this day of meeting Wu 
discharged his trust. There it was — a letter from Black 
Eock, written in clumsy penmanship by the hand of 
dear old Uncle Peng. It bore the red mark — the sign 
of goodwill and happiness. The writer still spoke in 
his letter, but he was now in Black Eock no longer. 
Old Peng would never write again to his brother's boy 
— the boy whose exile, sustaining his bitter grief, had 
hastened his death. 

The contents of the letter raised questions that drove 
Scholar Wu back in time to make explanations. Uncle 
Peng's brief reference to Min Niang implied for Tek 
Chiu that the foreigners had acted unjustly in giving 
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the bride to another. With Uncle Peng's opinion 
Scholar Wu said he completely agreed. The foreign 
missionaries had acted unjustly, but it was, Wu added, 
an error of judgment on their part. 

'It is clear,' said Wu, 'that the lady missionaries 
and Teacher Eichmond thought you to be a profligate. 
I am no doubt partly to blame for that opinion which 
they were led to hold regarding you, since I allowed you 
to accompany me too often to the gambling-house. 
And again, had Min Niang's uncle. Pun Lun, acted as a 
man of principle should have acted, he would have re- 
presented things to the foreigners in their proper light, 
and the betrothal to which I was witness before your 
birth would have been duly honoured. The foreigners 
have no doubt grievously erred ; and all I can think and 
say about the matter is that many of them, however 
well-intentioned they are, have neither comprehension 
nor appreciation of our manners and customs. You 
have in this matter been deeply wronged ; but don't for- 
get that it is decidedly preferable to be wronged by 
others than to do wrong to them, ' 

' My heart entirely agrees with what you say, ' said 
Tek Chiu. * But, teacher, you now speak very mildly 
about the foreigners. Before I left China you had no- 
thing good to say about them at all. ' 

Tek Chiu had already described vividly and with 
approximate completeness his meeting with Seng Kee 
in Borneo and the touching scene on the scafifold. But 
he had concealed from Wu the fact that Seng Kee had 
referred to the subject of his conversion to Christianity. 
Tek Chiu wished his old teacher to unfold himself on that 
matter in his own way. Wu's reference to the violated 
matrimonial affair and the conduct of foreign mission- 
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aries in that connection had already convinced Tek Chu 
that Wu was now no longer the anti-foreign graduate. ' 

It was true that Teacher Wu had now been condemn* 
ing short-sightedness on the part of foreigners ; but a 
Christian could do that. 

The looked-for ackncJwledgment came at last. 

* You are quite right. Formerly I detested foreigners. 
1 thought of them all as devils. A few months before 
I left China, however, my life passed through a great 
change. I made friends with a young foreigner — a 
teacher — who was sojourning for a time in Black Bock. 
He listened to my arguments with great respect, while 
I in fairness had in turn to listen to his. In time I 
came to feel myself pass through a sudden change. It 
was like the work of an earthquake. I cannot exactly 
tell you all the reasons why I changed ; but I know 
that I suddenly came to feel the power of a Person 
leading me like a father leading his child. I stood by 
the death-bed of young Teacher Bell — I think you met 
that teacher once or twice yourself — and I felt then, as 
I have felt ever since, that no one but a personal Saviour 
and Lord could have made a man die as Teacher Bell 
died in Black Eock. At that time I truly felt that a 
Christian has firm grounds for his beliefs. Since com- 
ing to Singapore, I have discoursed with a Straits-born 
Chinaman who refuses to believe in Christianity because 
of Bible miracles. That Baba refuses, for example, to 
believe in the virgin-birth of the Saviour Jesus. Well, 
of course, you know that the miraculous element in the 
Gospel claim is a comparatively small difficulty to us 
who are loyal Chinamen. To me, in particular, belief 
in miracles has been an easy thing. The death of 

Teacher Bell was a miracle.' 
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*My case^ teacher, coincides in some respects with 
what you have told me. I met a foreigner in Borneo-^ 
the young teacher whom the Hakka coolies murdered. 
Well, that foreigner reasoned with the Baba clerk 
and myself. It is so curious, too, to think that he 
urged me to accept Christianity, not, he said, because a 
Chinaman ought to be false to his sages, but because 
he ought to be true to them. The substance of that 
teacher's argument was that the teachings of other 
nations are as much necessary to China as the " un " is 
necessary to the "yang" in our own philosophy. 
There are, he said, great truths that are independent 
of space and time. Of such truths are " God is," " God 
loves," and others similarly fundamental. These truths 
are as necessary as is the truth that two and two make 
four. Any religion, therefore, that would stand the 
test of criticism must be capable of universal applica- 
tion. The whole of the human race, he pointed out, is 
progressing towards the due recognition of universal 
truth, and China cannot possibly be an exception to 
this march of progress. It therefore remained, he 
added, for the Chinese people either to accept Christi- 
anity or to explain it away as false. Teacher Evans* 
strong and abiding contention was that Christianity is 
the highest conceivable expression and growth of the 
world's religious life. The Christian doctrine and the 
Christian life in their essentials are eternal, and these 
fulfil and don't destroy the highest and deepest aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people.' 

*That argument is irresistible,' said Wu. *By 
somewhat different roads, both of us have come to see 
the same bright Light ; but I must not conceal from 
you the gloomier thoughts of my soul. It may be 
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that in this matter also we have passed through 
kindred experiences. But I fancy that your nature, 
my boy, if I understand it aright, is to shut your eyes 
when you traverse dark places. Well, the foreigners 
of these parts are not like those we were accustomed to 
meet in China. Here, in Singapore, we of the literary 
classes are paid back in our own coin. European 
scholars despise us. They speak of us as though we 
were curiosities.' 

* The civilisation of the Western foreigners is much 
younger than ours, teacher,' said Tek Chiu. * I think 
that their haughtiness — and I have already seen some- 
thing of it — may be compared to the thoughtless buoy- 
ancy of the child or to the antics of the puppy dog.' 

Tek Chiu hurriedly sandwiched this remark out of 
appreciation for Wu's reflections, while he listened 
attentively as Wu proceeded — 

'And then again the large and imposing places of 
worship where the foreigners congregate contain all the 
piety that these people seem to have. The teaching of 
Christ is only nominally followed by the great number 
of foreigners who are here. And there is a large 
number of them, too, who never enter a place of 
worship at all. These people are supposed to miss a 
regular supply of goodness that there is to be had at 
these places. But I suspect that the non-attenders are 
quite as well off as the attenders ; for the latter class 
never take their property with them out of the building.' 

' Teacher Evans told me,' said Tek Chiu, after Wu 
had made a pause, ' that a European in the East eitlier 
rises or sinks lower, from the place in the scale of 
morality which he occupied before he came 'into con- 
tact with us Eastern peoples.' 
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' How did he account for that ? * asked Wu, with the 
docility of an anxious inquirer. 

'Every man's life grows either to a flower or to a 
weed. Men coming from Europe to Asia are, as it 
were, transplanted ; and the growth of character is for 
Europeans more rapid here than in their native soil. 
The East, that is perhaps more reluctant to move us 
that belong to it, makes Europeans thrive with a 
vengeance. In the East the growth of the individual, 
in the West the growth of the community, is the more 
rapid. Teacher Evans named this as the great Law of 
Compensation.* 

Wu listened deferentially and thoughtfully. .He 
resumed his seat in the professor's chair once more. 

' I should be much disappointed,* said Wu, ' to think 
that Europeans in Europe are no better than those 
here, even although it be the case that growth of 
character is much slower there. Be the Law of Com- 
pensation, as you have stated it, true or not true, 
another way out of the difficulty is to say that the 
worst and not the best of Western folks come to the 
East. Men leave their homes because of failura That 
is why we are here, and that is why so many of our 
fellow-countrymen are here too. I suppose it is the 
same with our Western neighbours.* 

In these remarks Wu gave proof that his changed 
life combined humility and magnanimity. His was 
a genuine modesty. 

Tek Chiu changed his guilders for Mexican dollars — 
such was the currency in Singapore at that time — and 
took up his abode with Wu. He would look about 
him for a few days, and find a channel for his 
ambitions. The opportunity soon came. He became 
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teacher of Chinese in an English school, a post which 
he held for six months, receiving as wages thirty dollars 
a month. This was a more lucrative post than that 
which Wu held, that disenfranchised graduate's wage 
being twenty -five dollars a month. But Wu was never 
envious of his pupil's success. Tek Chiu's good start 
in Singapore was the product of his diligence at the 
study of English in Deli and Dutch Borneo. In his new 
and more congenial sphere his English grew from day to 
day. Scholar Wu had as yet learnt no English at all., 
and he did not mean to learn any. But he picked up a 
little Malay. This was inevitable. 

Wu's Christianity in some important respects had 
intensified his Chinese conservatism. He had refused 
to associate himself in regular church membership 
with any body of Chinese or European Christians 
as already existent in Singapore. Christian brethren 
had occasionally visited Wu, and afterwards discussed 
with one another as to the cause of his antipathy to 
Church organisation, but these brethren had been 
unable to induce Wu to become a candidate for 
baptism. Thus, although Wu was by life and profes- 
sion a Christian, the members of the different missionary 
bodies spoke of him as an odd one. A worthy European 
missionary, who prayed and worked for the peace of 
Jerusalem in connection with the * Select Few ' body — 
a body professedly free from all connection vnth. the 
sects — had several times approached Wu ; but to this 
worthy missionary, as also to the zealous members of 
his flock, Wu had extended even less encouragement 
than to anybody else. ' Strange behaviour this on the 
part of a Christian who condemned all sects, and who 
had thus appeared so promising,' so thought good Mr 
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Hanson of the Select Few Mission. Mr Hanson 
indeed had already found most of the living ornaments 
for his temple from among those very bodies of people 
towards whom the 'Select Few' were wont to look 
alternately with suspicion and pity. That fact, to 
extenuate, if possible, the faults of these erring human 
institutions must be gazetted. Heathenism, as so 
much raw material, gave its contributions grudgingly, 
it is true, to the sects ; and these sects were useful in 
purging away the coarse dross to produce crude 
Christians. But the * Select Few ' represented the last 
and complete stage of refinement. If a Chinaman 
entered the * Select Few ' congregation he was fit for 
Zion. Dipping was indispensable. A well-watered 
tank between the Select Few and their preacher was 
the Singapore Jordan. 

Teacher Wu brought himself on Tek Chin's arrival 
to review his negative position in ecclesiastical polity- 
He opened up the subject to his quondam pupil. 
On this important question Wu was not without a 
conscience. 

'I did not seek for admission into the Christian 
Church at Black Eock, as it was my resolve to leave 
soon for Singapore. My application in that case might 
have been misconstrued as a bid for special advantages 
to be derived by being a Christian down here in a 
British colony. But my friends in Black Eock well 
knew what really took place, as I did not conceal 
anything. On the contrary, it was my duty and 
privilege to make the truth known so far as I could do 
so without self-glorification.' 

*Did you attend Black Eock church on Sabbath 
days, teacher ? ' 
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' I did.' 

* You don't attend church here ? ' 

' No. But I hope ere long to be a humble member 
of a Chinese Christian Church in Singapore, if God 
should be pleased to prolong my life.' 

Tek Chiu did not seem to understand the remark ; 
nor was it to be expected that he should. The old 
teacher was conscious that he had propounded an 
enigma. 

' Ere I left China, I felt that the Christian Church 
there, even with its native agency, was a foreign 
institution. But the Churches of Fokien province, such 
as they are — I know nothing of those in the other 
seventeen provinces — are ten times preferable to what 
they are here. Here their name is legion, and they are 
anything but Chinese. 

'The truth is,' continued Wu, 'that the vices of 
European foreigners, including drunkenness (particu- 
larly on the part of soldiers and sailors, who seem less 
anxious than other Europeans to conceal their excesses), 
and high-handed arrogant treatment of us and of other 
Eastern races, render it necessary for the Chinese to be 
more clannish here than in China. Therefore, if the 
religion of Christ is to be a living force among our 
fellow-countrymen, as it sooner or later will be, it is 
highly desirable — nay, for missionary purposes essential 
— that foreign and accidental elements should be 
eliminated to the utmost possible extent. Is my 
meaning plain ? ' 

* Perfectly plain.' 

' Personally, though only in some respects, I sacrifice 
a good deal by keeping aloof from Christian Church 
organisation at the present time. You and I, Tek Chiu, 
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could of course understand and appreciate what is 
praiseworthy in the work of foreign Church Missionary 
agencies here. But we must think of our poor and 
ignorant fellow-countrymen who have not had the 
mental training to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
the essence from the accidents of true religion. And 
in other respects, of course, I personally lose nothing 
whatever by thus keeping aloof from the Churches, to 
the astonishment of worthy Christian brethren who, I 
dm sure, are suspicious of me and misunderstand me. 
I positively object to be patronised by foreign bishops, 
and what else do you call them — padris ? ' 

Scholar Wu had to use a Malay word hera He 
could not well avoid it. 

'Be it far from me,' continued Wu, 'to be the 
cherisher of proud thoughts. But it is clear that all 
foreigners, including good 'Christians, have the weak- 
ness to despise us Chinamen. They show this attitude 
in many ways. They seem to think that they honour 
us by speaking to us. Now, as we owe a duty to the 
foreigners, I consider that it is the duty of a Chinese 
Christian to help the foreigners out of their weakness 
by keeping ourselves manly. This is the law of Christ. 
No one has a right to look down upon his neighbour. 

' And, then, in Church arrangements, there is all this 
drapery of Western heathenism! In our Buddhism, 
we Chinese have taken on too much of that Western 
heathenism already ; we wish no more of it. We wish 
Christianity in its essence and purity. That God is a 
Spirit and that His selected temple is the human heart, 
not stone, or brick, or mortar — such is the doctrine and 
church our countrymen require. China will have this 
in time, and God speed the day. I pray that China 
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may take a firmer and truer hold of Christ than 
those Western nations that have in time preceded her. 
These nations, as Christians, are having their day of 
Christ's love and life, and they are far from being 
whole-hearted in their devotion to Him whose name 
they bear. Will China do better when her day dawns ? 
I hope and pray she may.* 

Scholar Wu had never been so communicative before 
in all his life. Since the days of Henry Bell he had 
thought a good deal over these matters, but had spoken 
little. His eloquence, therefore, when he was now in 
company with an appreciative listener, was the expres- 
sion of many days' matured thoughts. It reminded 
Wu himself of the old wine-party. But it was twenty 
years 'since then. Much may be added to a man's 
knowledge and wisdom in that space of time, provided 
he avoid Rip Van Winkle's mistake. 

The national spirit in Teacher Wu would die hard. 
Pity indeed if it should ever die at all ! 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE SOCIAL CANCER. 

Scholar Wu's eloquence on the Chinese Christianity 
of the future has silenced one and all of these our 
actors for the space of a year. But, at length, in the 
Chinese heart "of Singapore a voice — a woman's voice — 
is heard. Its tone is distress and despair. It seems 
to mock, if not to contradict, the bright expectancy of 
Wu. Is Nature — ay, Nature's God — careful only of 
the type, while careless of this single life ? And what 
of those other single lives that are so thickly studded 
round this one? Welcome is the hope that the day 
will yet break, and the shadows surrounding woman- 
kind and China's daughters flee away! But the 
present ; the actual present ! 

Seven thousand of them — a large army. The over- 
whelming majority are from Canton province. Their 
ages range from thirteen to twenty-five. This is no 
Salvation Army. Its mission is twofold — (1) To commit 
suicide in certain prescribed ways, and make room for 
new supplies of troops from the Flowery Land — supplies 
which, because they are new, are always made welcome. 
Here is a cruel contradiction to Chinese conservatism. 
The other purpose or effect — systems unlike personal- 
ities are less mindful of motives — is (2) to overcrowd 
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prescribed wards of the Singapore hospitals, and — if 
indeed this mission be not after all threefold rather 
than twofold — to make medical men swear. 

But medical men must either hold their peace or 
allow their thousand denunciations of vice and their 
ten thousand denunciations of Exeter Hall to become 
chemically absorbed in the street rattle of rikishas and 
gharries. A Cantonese girl speaks here : medical men 
with their scientific testimony may go their own way. 

The words are spoken, not in the Cantonese, but in 
the Fokien dialect, and with that tolerable amount of 
fluency which an imperfect knowledge of language and 
the melancholy of a fallen woman's life will jointly 
permit. 

' And during these long years of your absence I don't 
suppose you have given me five minutes' thought ? * said 
the voice. 

* I have thought about you more than once,' was the 
answer. 

Two people are necessary for a dialogue. The second 
voice belonged to a young man — a Straits-born China- 
man. 

' The sight of you to-night in this dismal place has 
brought back to me all my misery,' said the woman. 
'When first I met you, I was a woman that loved 
purity. Now I am a devil. I hoped for you to come 
and ransom me. You, above all others in the world, I 
trusted. And all these years I have trusted you in 
vain.' 

The woman spoke deliberately and with tones of 
righteous reproach. She had a conception of goodness 
and honour, deeply sunken though she was in sin. 
' I certainly hoped at that time to do something for 
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you/ said the Baba, feeling abashed as a felon before 
his judge. * But my father hurriedly called me back 
to Penang, and since then I have worked first in Deli 
and afterwards in Borneo/ 

This Straits Chinaman was Yeo Cheng Ann, not 
long ago acting in the capacity of a planter's clerk and 
theological interpreter. 

As the cruel Aeneas (not the heroic personality that 
Virgil makes men believe he is), with excuses of 
devotion to filial piety and duty, left both his dear wife 
to the flames of Troy and Queen Dido to despair and 
death, even so had Cheng Ann four years ago left this 
Cantonese girl. She was helpless in the hands of her 
proprietors, when Cheng Ann raised her hopes of 
release, and then shattered these hopes, and the girl 
along with them. 

Cheng Ann had now found his way back to Singa- 
pore. Till this unexpected meeting he had neither 
thought nor purposed in his heart to meet the girl 
whom four years before he had helped to launch out 
into the deeps of ruin. At that time he met a girl of 
eighteen, beautiful in her crimson blushes. But now 
the girl is old. Although she styles herself a devil, she 
refutes such a designation by wearing the looks of a 
woman. Yet this self-same look refutes arithmetic. 
As she seems, and as she is, she is no young woman of 
twenty-two — her life is fifteen or twenty years beyond 
that point of time. 

Eecent friendships in Deli and Borneo had helped 
to quicken Cheng Ann's sensibilities, sensibilities that 
never at any time could be quickened much, since they 
scarcely had existence at all. But this woman's words 
stung him, and brought him to a sudden halt in his mad 
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career. By this interview his memory was forced back 
to the occasion of four years before. On that earlier 
occasion, so fraught with evil results for the luckless 
woman, Cheng Ann, either thinking that the widespread 
acknowledgment of other people's immorality justified 
him in his, or — what is more like Cheng Ann, — thinking 
nothing on the subject at all beyond blind self -gratifica- 
tion, had made friends with the girl's guardian, the 
procuress. This old hag had both in Hong-Kong and 
in Singapore registered the girl as a seamstress. The 
girl was made to begin her infernal profession when 
Cheng Ann sought her. His animal impulses and the 
old hag's fiendish persuasions had jointly overcome the 
unavailing protests of the helpless girl. The exactions 
of the samsings levied on the institution to which the 
girl unwittingly belonged had become unusually heavy ; 
and the old procuress, with an eye to lucrative business 
in the near future, had made Cheng Ann, who was a 
bright and attractive-looking personage, the special 
favourite for a special mission of infamy. 

' But I shall do what I can for you now,' said Cheng 
Ann, after a silence. The woman had said nothing in 
answer to Cheng Ann's self-excuse. 

* You have lost your opportunity to do good. My life 
is now too worthless to be capable of amendment: I am 
like an old soiled and tattered garment that cannot stand 
repair. Leave me, and let me never see your face again. 
Your presence but serves to make me see too clearly 
my own ruined life.' 

Whether the woman in expressing desire never to 
see Cheng Ann's face again literally meant what she 
said, or whether she meant merely to awaken the man's 
conscience, it is difficult to determine. This daughter 
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of Eve, in any case, had already atoned for the sin of her 
ancestress, who, as one of the agents in leading Adam 
astray, has handed down a large debit account to be 
paid in the current coin of ruin by many of her large 
family of daughters. Surely in this one instance at 
least the man and the woman of Eden have changed 
places ! 

Cheng Ann was guilty, and he knew it. There he 
stood before that woman, who was stretched on a 
wooden couch, her head resting on a soiled, grimy 
pillow, an opium pipe and its belongings at her side. 
That prostrate woman was for a time a judge — not clad in 
the regalia of the Queen's Bench, but — poor soiled flower 
— the beauteous tinge of modesty had almost, yet not 
wholly, gone. She had spoken as one inspired with a 
force wafted through that suffocating den from the 
region of Heaven : an electric current seemed suddenly 
and instantly to have made her, * battered ' as she was 
' with the shocks of doom,' well tempered here to com- 
municate a shock of power. The charge must^have come 
straight from the heart-throbs of the righteous Judge 
of the oppressed. 

And was it not Cheng Ann's work as theological 
interpreter that had made him * chargeable ' here, — 
sensitive to the well-aimed shafts, not of Cupid, but of 
Conscience ? 

* Whatever I can do shall be done, even although it 
should cost me a great deal,' said Cheng Ann, as he 
rushed out from the presence of his monitor, wending 
clumsily his way through dark passages that abounded 
with entrances similar to the one he had just quitted. 
One apartment alone among all these caves of hell had 
suddenly become — Cheng Ann could not just tell why 
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— a consecrated building. Eitualistic people would 
have envied the spot had they only known of it. But 
Cheng Ann was glad to leave it. 

Eveiy thing has an end. Tia long passage leading out 
of a brothel is no exception to this rule. Cheng Ann 
saw not the dazzling multitudinous lights that crowded 
the front entrance to this female cooly-depot. He saw 
not even the groups of female children as they played 
on cymbals, thus working their apprenticeship for 
darker service behind. Nor did he hear their music. 
He rushed out into the open street. It was as though 
soul and sense had become suddenly entombed in a 
coal-pit. The reproaching woman he had just left had 
done this — but no ! The girl he had met four years ago 
— it was she. Think again, Cheng Ann ! You are not 
accustomed to think, but essay the task for once, and be 
a man. The woman was but the occasion — not the cause. 
The cause was to be found in self — in cruel, selfish sin. 
Cheng Ann was a generous, impulsive soul, but 
withal a weakling. Therefore the conscience wound 
that hurt him for an uncomfortable hour soon, too soon, 
found relief in thought that minimised the wrong. 
' It is the prevalent and acknowledged practice here ; it is 
publicly recognised! Some one else — perhaps less 
worthy than I ' — Cheng Ann, Cheng Ann ! — ' would 
have initiated her into her trade. The thing was 
inevitable. People must be of service to the State in 
some way or another. Poor thing ! she certainly does 
not seem happy.' 

Poor Cheng Ann ! your reflections sadly lack origin- 
ality. Your conscience-balm is a medicine well known 
to young men of different races in the East, young men 
who have used that mediciue extensively. 
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In the open street, while Cheng Ann ruminated, 
laying flattering unction to his soul, another voice— 
this time a man's — spoke to him in beautiful English. 

' Cheng Ann ! are you here ? ' 

'Tek Chiu! IVe tried to find your whereabouts, 
and have hitherto failed. This meeting is most 
fortunate.' 

* When did you come from Borneo ? ' 
' Quite six weeks ago.* 

Tek Chiu then told all his recent history, and Cheng 
Ann told — some of his. 

Tek Chin's diligence in English had not relaxed 
since his arrival from Borneo. He was now a Fokien 
interpreter in the Central Police Court. 

' In plain English,' said Cheng Ann, * you are a 
Government official.' 

* Don't I look like one ? ' asked Tek Chiu. 

' No ! your absence of swagger shows quite plainly 
that you are not qualified for your position.' 

Beyond a significant smile, Tek Chiu took no notice 
of that insinuation as to his incompetency. 

In the matter of competency, or the want of it, it 
soon became plain to Cheng Ann that his old pupil in 
the study of English had far outstripped the teacher. 
Depth and strength of thought, that had always been 
the possession of the young cooly, had at last com- 
manded tolerably adequate expression in the English 
tongue ; and Cheng Ann found that now in his own pet 
subject he was behind one to whom had been denied 
the privileges of being a Straits-born Chinaman. But 
Cheng Ann shifted his ground. 

' Have you learnt Malay yet ? ' asked Cheng Ann. 

' Not yet. I know only a few words.' 
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' You are at a great disadvantage in this place if you 
don't know Malay/ 

' Yes, I quite see the force of that. I should have a 
much better chance of promotion in the Government 
service if I knew Malay. I mean to learn it leisurely.' 

Cheng Ann took pains to impress his friend with the 
importance of his resolve. He also took pains to make 
obvious the inference that those possessing a knowledge 
of Malay were people much to be admired. 

Tek Chiu fully ceded to Cheng Ann both his 
premises and his conclusions. And Cheng Ann feeling 
the appetite of his consummate vanity somewhat 
appeased, condescended to tell Tek Chiu a little more 
of his history. Tek Chiu's deference and generosity 
elicited the display of what seemed to be homogeneous 
qualities from the Baba. 

' I was here in Singapore four years ago,' said Cheng 

Ann, * and at that time I was a special chum of three 

Babas, who were the sons of wealthy merchants here. 

I had many jollifications with them. The four of us 

used to visit a house in Tent Street. It was not one 

of those low houses to which the coolies go, you know ; 

but a stylish place, — a place where a great deal of 

money was always freely spent. The old woman who 

kept the establishment had four beautiful girls whom 

she had brought down from Hong-Kong, and who had 

cost her, as she said, altogether a thousand dollars. Of 

these four girls each of us four chums got one. The 

one given to me was really a good girl, and I got to like 

her very much. With difficulty, I have now after my 

absence found out where she is. My meaning is to 

help her by rescuing her if possible from the destructive 

life she is now leading.' 

p 
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In his recital Cheng Ann at first had spoken in tones 
of a penitent person, but in this latest passage about 
straining himself to find out the girl with a view to 
rescuing her, he felt the wings of an angel growing upon 
him. Nothing short of the wondrous transformations 
recorded in that historic work ' Grimm's Tales ' could 
here supply the parallelism to Cheng Ann's beautifully 
transformed character. 

' Where did you find her ? ' asked Tek Chiu. 

* After a painful search/ said Cheng Ann, ' I found 
her in Thorn Street. It is a much lower-class 
place than the house she used to occupy in Tent 
Street/ 

'But does she really wish to lead a better life?' 
asked Tek Chiu. '1 suppose you know/ added this 
police court interpreter, 'that many of these women 
desire liberty from the hands of their proprietors 
simply to make extra money, and then when they have 
cheated their owners they return to their old life. 
British law respects the liberty of the individual 
subject. A great many of these women, therefore, take 
advantage of this order of things not to enjoy the 
blessings which such liberty surely confers, but simply 
to squander money, and make void the work of those 
who had taken a great deal of trouble to redeem them. 
That is the official view of the matter.' 

' The girl has always desired to live a good life,' said 
Cheng Ann. This was the truth, although Cheng Ann 
had some timidity in expressing it. Eegaining confid- 
ence, he asked Tek Chiu a question in return — 

'Is the ofl&cial view of the matter identical with 
yours ? ' 

* I owe a duty to my office,' said Tek Chiu. ' But,' 
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he added with decision, clapping Cheng Ann on the 
shoulder to signify his gratitude for noble discrimina- 
tion, * I hope I am a man and a Chinaman before I 
am anything else. Those women who, as girls, have 
been imported from China, and who are coerced into 
leading an abandoned life here, have a right to be heard; 
and it matters not what stage in their sad career they 
may have reached. If I can help you in this matter, 
let me know. I have to meet my brother-oflBcials of 
the hoey to-morrow.' 

Tek Chiu spoke from a sense of the dignity of his 
position, not as a Government official, but as a Society 
man. The merits of the case alone, much more when 
contemplated along with Cheng Ann's anxiety, were 
calculated to make Tek Chiu energetic. 

' Our hoey levies a heavy tax on that very house,' 
said Cheng Ann. 

' I am no party to that sort of thing. And those 
who encourage such a business are enemies of the hoey, 
although professedly members of it. The vicious prac- 
tices in which many cliques within our Society indulge 
will some day bring the wrath of Government down 
upon the heads of one and all of us. Two courses are 
now plainly before our Society organisation in the 
Straits — reformation from within or suppression from 
without. As matters stand, we may extend protection 
to individuals. Our Society is not quite so bad as to 
deny that Have you taken the number of the house 
in which the woman resides ? ' 

'Yes.' Cheng Ann consulted his pocket-book, and 
mentioned the legalised government number of the 
house in Thorn Street. 

'And the name? I suppose you know the name 
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too/ said Tek Chiu, as he critically scanned Cheng 
Ann's face. 

' Ah Ho/ said Cheng Ann. 

'Ah Ho!' repeated Tek Chiu, giving the Fokien 
tones with a distinctness quite beyond the power of a 
Straits-born Chinaman to give. 'Let me see the 
characters; yes!' 

Cheng Ann was puzzled and confused at his friend's 
cross-examination and evident excitement. 

*Do you know the girl's age?' asked Tek Chiu 
softly. He had given Cheng Ann a long, silent stare, 
and had become calm and deliberate in the process. 
' She is twenty-two.' 

* Where are your three Baba friends, and what about 
the other three girls ? ' 

Tek Chiu was asking too much at once. But in 
course of time he was told that as to the other three 
girls, Cheng Ann naturally enough knew nothing about 
them, while two of the three Babas had hurried them- 
selves to their graves in the express train of dissipation. 
Straits-born Chinamen loved this mode of travelling. 
For them life's journey did not occupy much time. The 
other Baba was still in Singapore, killing himself 
rapidly, but the work was as yet unfinished. He had 
an iron constitution. With him Cheng Ann was not 
now on such terms of intimacy as formerly. 

Cheng Ann, as an Euthyphron before his Socrates, 
found that at that moment he had a pressing engage- 
ment. Cheng Ann, generous man, had a mind to save 
Ah Ho. That fact was evident, else he would not have 
raised the question by way of enlisting Tek Chiu's 
co-operation. But Cheng Ann was not prepared to 
purchase that girl's redemption at the cost of too rigid 
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scrutiny as to the exact causes and circumstances of 
things, involving as these seemed to do the possibility 
of earning Tek Chiu's contempt for one who always felt 
himself in the position of a superior. 

Men there are who will do good when it will add to 
good reputation — who also will refrain from doing good 
when good reputation is to be reckoned up along with 
the minus quantity of hitherto concealed wrongdoing. 
Reputation rather than character is marketable, and as 
such it readily fluctuates in price. Traders who make 
that article a specialty always welcome a rise, but can 
never tolerate a fall in its marketabk value. 

In his desire, such as it was, to do good, Cheng Ann 
found a conflict of interests. Unwilling to sound the 
depths of his own past conduct — unwilling, too, to let 
others do that for him — he yet desired to act nobly, and 
he was in these conditions finding his task a hard one. 
A temporary arrangement, therefore, seemed proper at 
that crisis. He bade Tek Chiu ' Good-bye.' 

But Tek Chiu ran after his old superior to ask one 
more question — 

' Does that girl Ah Ho speak Fokien ? * 

* Yes ; she speaks Fokien fairly well.* 

A second good-bye was exchanged — the last for a 
long time. Cheng Ann left next day for Penang. 
His father had again suddenly called him there, and 
Cheng Ann was filial. 

Hastily and gloomily Tek Chiu walked through the 
crowded streets, all insensible to the attractions of a 
wild beast show and a switchback railway — two 
European enterprises that had come to cause nine days* 
excitement in the breasts of those having leisure for 
such a condition of mind. When he found his way 
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to his home, he told Wu of the facts which Cheng Ann 
had disclosed, and of his own suspicions that the girl 
was none other than the companion of Min Niang. 
What was to be done ? 

Cheng Ann, although he had now forsaken his angelic 
mission, had done good. The burden of responsibility 
had not fallen to the ground. It rested safely on the 
shoulders of Tek Chiu. 

His new responsibility bulked considerably in the 
young man's mind. His humanity, breathing through 
the channel of nationality, made him think out and devise 
measures for a girl compelled to live an abandoned 
life, but evidently desirous of better things ; his grati- 
tude for past kindness extended to him by Cheng Ann, 
at whose request the measures for the girl's redemption 
were to be taken, and the nearness (as his suspicions 
indicated) of the affair to the home of his childhood, were 
also strong motive forces. Of these, the last-mentioned 
was the spur that * pricked the side * of his intent. 

* The hoey will not help you much on a matter of 
that sort, I fear,* said Wu. ' The other members will 
not feel as you do the need for redeeming a fallen 
woman. "She is already fallen," they will say; "it 
is her destiny." They will maintain that to buy her 
off from the procuress without giving her a husband 
would be spending money in vain.* 

* I think I understand the difl&culty,* said Tek Chiu. 
*The individual rights of woman have not yet been 
sufficiently emphasised by the people of our nation. 
That fact marks a serious defect in our national life, 
and the new faith of Christ's Gospel will rectify it. 
I have been hoping, however, that I might induce some 
of the members of our hoey to see the matter as we 
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see it. My curiosity to know if this girl is really the 
Ah Ho whom Pun Kwi lost lends perplexity and 
urgency to the matter.* 

* You can soon find that out/ said Wu. 

' I could not enter one of these places, nor do I 
suppose that you would care to do so.* 

* No ; neither of us can enter the den. But there is in 
Singapore a noble lady missionary, to whom I think we 
could entrust this matter. She would learn the girFs 
story ; and we could then know for a certainty whether 
our suspicions are well grounded or not.' 

* Do you mean any one of the Roman Catholic 
sisters ? * 

* No ! no ! These Roman Catholics do some useful 
work in connection with this social evil, it is true. 
They receive into their convent the helpless babes of 
lost women — of those who have just begun their aban- 
doned life. Seventy of these infants died last year in 
the sisters* convent. How many survive I don*t know. 
To take care of these infants is benevolent work. But 
the Roman Catholic Church treats everybody not as a 
person but as3 thing. I have no faith in this Western 
Paganism. I think we'd better ask Mrs Watt to find 
out particulars about the girl.' 

'AU right,' said TekChiu. 

'Mrs Watt has a Fokien Bible-woman who can 
accompany her. But where is Cheng Ann ? ' 

* I'll try to meet him again to-morrow. He did not 
seem to like my questioning him about the matter 
which he himself had raised, although he seemed 
anxious to help the girl. I fear that poor Cheng Ann's 
life is on a level with those around him in this place.' 

Tek Chiu tried to find out Cheng Ann and failed. 
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But he consulted with the Chinese Christian preachers 
belonging to Mrs Watt's Mission, and the preacher in 
turn made known to Mrs Watt Tek Chiu's request. 

It was indeed Ah Ho. Cantonese boatmen had 
stolen her from Pun Kwi, and upset that merchant's 
calculations. Contrary to that Chinese propriety, 
which is observed more faithfully by Fokiens than by 
Cantonese, a young man — a member of the crew of a 
junk — made love to Ah Ho, won her confidence, and 
induced her to accompany him to Canton. The old 
captain of the junk agreed to the arrangement, and 
admitted the confiding Ah Ho into his ship. But he 
studied, business man that he was, to suddenly quit the 
Black Rock landing-place and obey the tide, leaving 
the lad behind him, and escaping with the prize. The 
lovers had simply exchanged places; and Ah Ho on 
board the junk was treated with the jealous care and 
attention given by a grandfather to his grandchild. 
In course of time Ah Ho was successfully conveyed to 
Hong-Kong. On the voyage she was pacified by the 
assurance that she would see her mother at the end of 
her journey, and also get a kind and gentle husband at 
the end of her sorrows. The lad who had decoyed 
her away, said the old man, was married already. He 
was a useless, good-for-jiothing fellow. 

* Out of regard for your welfare,* said the old man, 
* I left your useless lover behind in Black Rock.' 

Ah Ho was so far satisfied. The young man had 
held out golden prospects to her. Her own folly had 
induced her to take one rash step, and she seemed to be 
faring better than people might think she deserved. 
Kind Pun Kwi had lost his money. Ah Ho, by her 
own action, had transferred the benefit of the specula- 
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tion from the rightful person to the old , captain . of the 
jnnk. And Ah Ho had lost dear Min Niang. Yet 
such a loss was sooner or later inevitable. A husband 
was in the question. 

Ah Ho never met her mother. Nor was she married 
to a husband. She was sold for the round sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars to the old procuress, who 
treated her with all the tenderness that a girl of tender 
years could wish. Falsehood on an extensive scale 
made Ah Ho contented with her lot. She would go 
with her new ' mother ' to Singapore as a seamstress. 
There were grander husbands to be had in Singapore 
than in Canton or Hong-Kong. At Hong-Kong the 
foreign ofi&cials — these wild, savage men — had asked 
her questions; but her dear 'mother' had taught her 
what answers to give them. These foreigners meant 
mischief by their questions. 

Western Individualism, the glory of European 
civilization, that vindicates as the differentia of Chris- 
tian ethics the supreme worth of a single soul, meets at 
this point, not beneficially but injuriously, the Socialism 
of China. It is the sun which, while softening the wax 
of many other national systems, hardens the Chinese 
clay. 

Individualism in the European colonies of Macao 
and Hong-Kong makes girls obtainable at these places. 
At Chinese Canton such girls are practically expensive 
and theoretically unobtainable altogether. In the 
European settlements the individualistic idea rules 
legislation; in China proper Chinese socialism is 
thoroughgoing ; there the saving bond of the family is 
supreme. Hence it is that the large army of Chinese 
fallen women in Singapore makes visible a cancer that 
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has been brought into special prominence by the 
'constant irritation' of two entirely different systems 
meeting. 

The Chinese Protectorate established in Singapore to 
vindicate — such is the praiseworthy spirit of its 
foundation and operation — ^the liberty of the individual, 
and to vindicate, too, to some extent at least, the worth 
of womanhood, offers salvation to these girls when 
salvation, because offered too late, is impracticable. 
Western civilization has brought the Chinese prostitute 
to Singapore ; and the Protectorate is the attempt of 
Western civilization to heal the wound which that 
civilization itself has made. 

In Singapore, and in other places that in the main 
resemble the Liverpool of the East, where there are 
different races that make up, with space eliminated, a 
miniature world, the absence of that family life which is 
China's glory has added to the size and hideousness of 
the Social Cancer. There, in such places — the adopted 
lands of the Chinamen abroad — East and West have 
met, but have not yet kissed each other. The different 
elements have been merged together in a common 
element — the water of concourse — ^and the result so far 
has been much effervescence and much waste. 

* And to what purpose is this waste ? ' 

' Humanity cannot do without its cesspools and jaw- 
boxes,' says the self-styled scientist. 'The cancer 
cannot be cut clean away. The next best thing is, 
recognising that it exists, to satisfy the requirements of 
the evil/ 

* But what about Ah Ho and her hopes of a good and 
kind husband? And what about Ah Ho*s seven 
thousand sisters ? ' 
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These are vain questions ; for men ought to know 
that the scientist never had a sister. Nor can his 
scientific analysis condescend either to the connotation 
or to the denotation of that homely term. His kind of 
science, like a peculiar kind of prodigal, thrives best 
when it keeps away from home. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

REDEMPTION. 

Mr and Mrs Dimpleton ought to have been the 
very heads of European society in Singapore. They 
were admirably fitted foT* such a lofty function. But 
an obtuse-minded community could not think of the 
Dimpletons as members of the inmost circle, the 
circumference of which the honest and well-to-do 
Dimpletons merely touched from the outside. 

Nevertheless, Mr and Mrs Dimpleton — for no one 
dared speak of Mr Dimpleton without coupling with 
his name the toast of Mrs Dimpleton — were centres, 
and this fact Mr and Mrs Dimpleton themselves well 
knew. Such was their mathematical standing. 

Now Mrs Dimpleton was a woman who could like 
people much, and dislike people more. After a close 
friendship had sprung up between herself and Mrs 
Dickinson, and when such friendship stopped — as all 
Mrs Dimpletoh's friendships sooner or later did — 
Mrs Samson became valuable by stepping in to fill 
Mrs Dickinson's place. But Mrs Samson, like a set of 
Cabinet Ministers, had no more than her share of 
Mrs Dimpleton's royal favour. The favour was very 
intense so long as it lasted. But everything has an end. 

The rifle-fire of Mrs Dimpleton's displeasure ceased 

236 
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when Mrs Dimpleton's cannon-shot was suddenly 
directed against Mrs Samson, and, on the basis of this 
heavier and later warfare, Mrs Dimpleton embraced 
Mrs Dickinson. The most advantageous time to come 
to terms with Mrs Dimpleton — for one had to be a 
friend or a foe — was when she was in her most 
belligerent mood. Any afternoon call would almost 
ensure success, provided that the caller should be 
somebody else than Mrs Samson. Thus it was that 
Mrs Jones, who studied to be a neutral sort of person 
between the afore- mentioned parties, shared with Mrs 
Dickinson at the point in our story the felicity of Mrs 
Dimpleton's regard. It was quite enough for Mrs 
Jones to listen silently, and nod her head occasionally, 
to the eloquent Mrs Dimpleton, whose most touching 
passages were delivered on Mrs Samson. And who 
could blame Mrs Jones? She simply shared in the 
self-sustaining impulse of all Nature's living things. 
Tacit approbation of all that Mrs Dimpleton said was 
the only fireproof coat of mail that Mrs Jones could 
wear. 

Basil Dimpleton found it no small task to follow his 
worthy spouse throughout the sudden, jerky turns of 
her fancies. He had to hate and love in turn, as per 
instruction ; for Mrs Dimpleton kept the keys not 
only of the larder, but also of the household disposition. 
But Basil, though oftentimes sorely taxed, never failed. 
As for the children, the *Ayah' looked after them. 
Mrs Dimpleton had a great deal more to do than 
to trouble her mind with children in a tropical climate. 
Her husband required attention — sometimes firm, some- 
times delicate handling — as did also the rank and file 
of that contingent of European society of which she 
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(for Mr Dimpleton was only nominally joint-head) 
was the self -elected chief, and which she with becoming 
dignity adorned . 

It fell out that Mrs Samson's husband, a man of 
such vast knowledge that he knew everything, was an 
uncompromising opponent of missions. His oracular 
utterances, of which he delivered himself at tiffin or at 
dinner, were usually made in the hearing of those not 
competent to give to these utterances the important 
attention and consideration they deserved. But the 
eye-glasses which he wore, and to which he was wont 
to speak as he poured out his anathemata against 
Exeter Hall and all the motley crew of missionaries, if 
they did not make Samson see better, served as so 
much valuable compensation for the incompetency of 
favoured, ungrateful listeners. So long as Samson's 
glasses were on him, the flower of his genius did not 
seem to be losing its innate beauty or wasting its 
sweetness. And when, therefore, the spell of the 
Dimpleton-Samson friendship was broken, and when 
anger sat enthroned on the seat which love had left, 
Mrs Dimpleton discovered several objectionable things 
in the Samson family. She had always, she said, 
discerned Samson's bumptiousness and vanity, although 
hitherto she had generously refrained from commenting 
on the subject. 

A catastrophe took place one afternoon. By cruel 
accident, Mrs Dimpleton and Mrs Samson, sworn foes, 
met in the drawing-room of meek Mrs Jones. Now, if 
the truth must be told, Mrs Dimpleton, like Menelaus 
at the sight of Paris on the battlefield, rejoiced to meet 
her enemy. Whatever Mrs Samson might have done, 
Mrs Dimpleton was sure of her own course. With the 
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necessary ostentation, without which Mrs Dimpleton's 
Society Gazette for the current week would have been a 
rather barren affair, this lady publicly snubbed Mrs 
Samson by turning her back towards her. And when 
the company of seven or eight ladies, in due council 
assembled, were listening to remarks that were being 
made by a missionary lady who had just joined the 
company, Mrs Dimpleton completed the discomfiture of 
Mrs Samson by favouring missions. The missionary 
lady was Mrs Watt, a lady known to most of that 
drawing-room assembly as an earnest missionary 
worker and a good beggar. Mrs Watt was a woman 
full of good works and alms-asking. 

There were those in Singapore who kept alleging 
that this lady, in consideration of her skill in soliciting 
money-subscriptions, was, however much she herself 
might deny it, secretly a^nd at heart a Methodist. Mrs 
Watt certainly had all the boldness necessary to 
warrant such suspicions ; but the matter was never 
quite fathomed. 

On that afternoon Mrs Watt was bringing home to 
the company, with the pathos that the subject-matter 
itself could command, the story of Ah Ho. And as to 
the steps desirable for that poor girl's rescue, these 
could not be taken without a sum of money. Mrs 
Watt was esteemed as a lady by ' society,' and disliked 
as a missionary by that same august body. Two of 
Mrs Jones' drawing-room visitors, members of the very 
inmost circle of Singapore dignitaries, standing high 
on the lists of Government House, remained silent as 
befitted their lofty station. 

But Mrs Dimpleton, a House Euler, remarked at a 
fitting opportunity when silence reigned— 
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' I shall do what I can for you, Mrs Watt/ 

* Thank you very much, dear Mrs Dimpleton ! It is 
so good of you/ 

Mrs Dimpleton was more than rewarded by this 
public acknowledgment. To be avenged of her adver- 
saries was worth the redemption of a dozen slave-girls. 

Mrs Watt retired early from that afternoon assembly 
of ladies, who, thus abandoned, fell to zealously dis- 
cussing the coming military ball, a subject on which 
the hitherto silent ' society ' ladies suddenly burst forth 
into eloquence. The company had wakened up from 
their apathy. They breathed more freely in their native 
element. 

Mrs Dimpleton also left early. Albeit this lady had 
wounded the feelings of Mrs Samson in the above- 
mentioned twofold manner, as she rose to leave the 
room she consistently followed out her wound-inflicting 
policy. She made a remark that was professedly 
addressed to the hostess, yet really intended for the 
ear of Mrs Samson, who was close at hand. 

* You are not looking so bright to-day, Mrs Dimple- 
ton,' Mrs Jones had said. 

* No, indeed, Mrs Jones. I suffer a very great deal 
in mind and body.' 

It was Mrs Dimpleton's habit to speak of herself as 
a martyr when she quarrelled with anybody. And Mrs 
Dimpleton's quarrels were perennial. Mrs Dimpleton's 
enemies changed with changing time, but Mrs Dimple- 
ton herself never changed. 

And Mrs Dimpleton was continually doing acts of 
kindness. If resentment against her latest adversaries 
was the warp, kind thoughtfulness for the happiness of 
others was the woof, of her character. Of such is the 
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complex life of humanity, inclusive of womankind^ 
For, indeed, whatever adoring husbands or infatuated 
lovers may say, it is a scientific fact that the genus 
womankind includes as species neither angels nor 
fiends. Woman stands somewhere between these two 
sets of beings. And, for that matter also, brother man 
stands there too. No one ever ventured to teach Basil 
Dimpleton this scientific fact. People either indolently 
assumed that he knew it already, or they anticipated 
and passively endorsed Mrs Dimpleton's objections to 
her husband's studying science. 

Mrs Dimpleton will live in history chiefly because 
of her kindness in offering to stand behind Mrs Watt, 
and succour Ah Ho. Mrs Watt had sought and found 
Ah Ho, and had spoken to her of release from her 
dungeon of death. In her attitude to Mrs Watt, Ah 
Ho, for obvious reasons, was more responsive and less 
terrible than she had been in her attitude to Cheng 
Ann. The poor woman seemed to appreciate the 
assurance that the smoking flax of her life was not 
wholly quenched. Mrs Watt had devised measures 
for her. 

After her release from the brothel, the girl would be 
kept for a few months on probation at a house of 
refuge for such girls, under the supervision of Mrs 
Watt ; and an honourable calling would afterwards be 
obtained for her. Mrs Dimpleton's kind ofler of 
assistance would sooner or later be taken advantage ol 
Meanwhile it was for Mrs Watt to arrange with the 
Protectorate as to Ah Ho's release. 

Rightly enough, the British Government ignores the 
infamous contracts made between the brothel- keeper 
and the wretched women. If a woman desires freedom 

Q 
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from a bad life, British law demands that she shall be 
fnsa Each registered woman in a licensed brothel 
receives from the Protectorate, at the time of the 
registration that implies the woman's own willingness 
to live an abandoned life, a ticket which guarantees for 
herself freedom at any time, provided a man be found 
willing to take care of her. Such a man, when he is 
found, acts the part of a saviour. He receives from the 
woman of his choice her ticket, and presents it at the 
Protectorate ; yet, along with the ticket, if such pre- 
sentation is to be effectual, he must present satisfactory 
credentials as to his competency to support the woman 
he would release. Occasional inspections of brothels 
by ofl&cials are calculated to ensure that each inmate 
has her liberty ticket in her possession. 

When Mrs Watt visited Ah Ho in Thorn Street, the 
main thing to be ascertained was whether Ah Ho was 
willing to leave that place or not. The 'mother- 
superior ' of that institution had Ah Ho*s ticket in her 
safe possession. The Cantonese official in Government 
service who inspected the place at intervals was not 
fastidious. In the possession of the * mother-superior,' 
the ticket would not soil so readily. On that occasion, 
at all events, neither Ah Ho nor Mrs Watt was sensible 
of the importance of the ticket. 

When, therefore, the lady missionary, after a casual 
yet memorable visit to the house of Mrs Jones — where 
she had recounted the tale as known to her partly 
through Tek Chiu and partly from Ah Ho herself — 
called in connection with the matter at the Protectorate, 
the gentleman there courteously and willingly declared 
that Mrs Watt's mission of mercy would be speedily 
fulfilled on receipt of the ticket. And when Mrs Watt 
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sought to fulfil this simple condition, having repaired a 
second time to the den, Ah Ho was gone. The manag- 
ing woman, assuming the attitude of an accuser, 
bewailed the loss of the * dear girl/ It was all Mrs 
Watt's fault. The girl had no desire whatever, said 
this * old parliamentary hand,* to live a life different from 
that into which she of her own free choice had entered. 

'She has escaped/ said the woman, 'and I am in 
great perplexity as to where she is. The head manager 
of this place, a very exacting man, will hold me re- 
sponsible for the loss of the girl; and the people at 
the Protectorate will punish me. What am I to do ? ' 

The old woman stamped her foot and scolded, while 
Mrs Watt looked on. The words were Malay, a lan- 
guage which Mrs Watt knew well. 

Back went Mrs Watt to the Protectorate. The 
gentleman whom Mrs Watt had interviewed quite 
sympathised with that lady's aim ; but it was diflBcult, 
as he pointed out, to make any practical suggestion on 
the matter. He would consult his superior and let Mrs 
Watt know next day. 

On the same afternoon King Solomon was consulted. 
King Solomon agreed with his assistant that it was 
desirable to seek out and, if possible, find the girl. The 
brothel-keeper had no right to allow the girl to escape. 
The brothel-keeper would be held responsible. 

In the evening King Solomon dined with Mr 
Samson, to whom the matter was casually mentioned. 

* It is just what one would expect from these fussy 
Exeter-Hall people,* said Mrs Samson. 

The remark was the beginning of a long and well- 
sustained speech of denunciation. On that evening 
poor Mrs Watt's well-meant but abortive endeavour 
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proved, like Kant's ideal act of morality, capable of 
being universalised. It was a fair specimen, said Mr 
Samson, of evangelical stupidity, that interfered with 
the ordinary operation of righteous legislation, and 
bungled it. There, at a point circumscribed by the 
circle of William Samson's devoted h-jad, equidistant 
between the fringes of a flapping punkah above and a 
cup of burning after-dinner co£fee beneath, the irrevo- 
cable judgment of wisdom was given. From behind 
these all-seeing spectacles, Mrs Watt's conduct was 
descried in all its ugly nakedness. The puffing of a 
choice Manilla not only shared honours with the ful- 
minated, trenchant sentences that escaped Mr Samson's 
lips, but also bestowed on their delivery all the 
solemnity and majesty of law. 

Mr Samson's arguments were unanswerable. 

Mrs Watt sorrowfully told the mission preacher to 
convey to Tek Chiu intelligence as to the failure of her 
efiforts. So far Mrs Watt's kindness had missed a well- 
directed aim, and — whether Mrs Samson's husband or 
the crafty brothel-keeper was to blame remained an 
open question — Mrs Dimpleton's benevolence kept 
hanging fire. 

' I don't believe that the girl has run off voluntarily,' 
said Wu. 

* Nor I,' said Tek Chiu. 

The old teacher and his pupil were talking together 
in the quiet of their lodging. For the sake of humanity 
and tender memories, both these friends resolved that 
they would take pains to discover Ah Ho's whereabouts. 
As the matter stood, it was a case of trying to find a 
needle in a haystack. Ah Ho had for a moment 
become visible above the surface of the great Prostitur 
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tion sea, and then disappeared. But Tek Chiu was a 
good diver. 

The Vanguard of the Great Dragon Lodge instituted 
in DeK had since his arrival in Singapore commanded a 
respectable place in the Ghee Hin Society. 

Most of the head-men of that Society Tek Chiu 
knew personally. And he was not long in discovering 
the clique that levied the tax on the den lately 
inhabited by Ah Ho. Tek Chiu constantly and bitterly 
bewailed the darker doings of his hoey ; and his 
increasing knowledge of details increased his sorrow. 
The head ofiBcial of the Ghee Hin Society in Singapore 
was receiving from the Opium Farm in lieu of * good-will ' 
a monthly sum of two hundred dollars. Subordinate 
oflBcials were also regularly receiving from that same 
quarter smaller yet substantial sums. 

It was a question of sacrifice that presented itself to 
Tek Chiu. Ah Ho*s release might cost a good deal. 
But had not Tek Chiu been industrious ? He had 
already saved a hundred and twenty dollars. From 
that reserve fund he was prepared to risk a good deal, 
if only Ah Ho were rescued. Cheng Ann was not to 
be found — but that diflBculty did not free Tek Chiu 
from responsibility. 

Thirty dollars sufiBced to secure the necessary 
information. In a house, that was a brothel and 
notorious gambling den in one — ^in a dark corner of 
Swine Street — Ah Ho had found her new environment. 
Into this den Tek Chiu would not venture alone. He 
would first consult with Teacher Wu. 

*It is desirable,' said Tek Chiu to Wu, 'that we 
should first make sure of the woman's anxiety to be 
free. In our own minds we are of course satisfied on 
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this point, but we must be able to convince Mrs Watt 
and those assisting her in the task of management. 
Cheng Ann has already given me sufficient assurance 
that the girl desires to escape. I well know that Cheng 
Ann is not the most trustworthy of men. But I know 
when Cheng Ann speaks truth and when he speaks 
falsehood. He gave me distinctly to understand that 
the girl has from the first been forced to live that 
dreadful life, and that she would welcome redemption. 
And if we could once succeed in releasing her, I am sure 
Mrs Watt would care for her, and give her a chance to 
do better, late as the chance is in coming.' 

' My pupil has spoken Kke a man,' said Professor Wu. 
' My own worthless life has been accepted by a seeking 
Saviour. Why should we despair of a fallen woman ? 
She will rise again.' 

* Suggest a plan of action, teacher. We really must 
see the girl ourselves ; yet we cannot enter that place 
along with Mrs Watt.' 

Tek Chiu had here applied to Wu for counsel. And 
Wu was not without a resource. 

* The place in which the woman now resides is also a 
gambling den, didn't you say ? Well, I think I have a 
plan. That Cantonese man who acts as assistant to the 
European gambling detective will help us for a small 
consideration. We shall act as informers against that 
house, and we can then accompany the European to the 
den, guarded by him, his Cantonese assistant, and his 
other " ghosts." ' 

The * ghosts ' were Malays, whose work it was to follow 
the detective, and lay bare the wicked devices of 
gambling, — seize the cups, cards, buttons, and cash, 
and tie together and hold at their joined extremities 
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the pig-tails of Celestial culprits. Then, following 
their trophies, these * ghosts,' whose physical strength 
constituted but a small part of that of their captives, 
were wont to be dragged to jail. The ' ghosts,' not their 
victims, were passive. The victims, having been seized 
in flagrante delicto, and submitting to misfortune with 
manifest eagerness for punishment, were in this way 
accustomed to drag the * ghosts ' behind them. 

The glory of the 'ghosts' lay not indeed in their 
physical strength, but rather in their swiftness of foot. 
Alighting upon a gambling den constructed like a 
rabbit's burrow, these ' ghosts ' would strategically give 
most attention to the back parts of the building, eagerly 
scanning and overhauling sky-lights and false walls^ 
disappointed occasionally by stubbornly resisting trap* 
doors. In this work these 'ghosts' excelled, except 
when the ingenuity of Celestials outdid them by such 
invincible measures as that of keeping a watchman to dog 
the footsteps of the detective's party throughout the 
city, and duly report when the troublesome limbs of 
the law were in the immediate vicinity of the den. 

Carey, the Cantonese Chinaman and chief informer, 
was Detective Eenshaw's right-hand man. Carey had 
been a desperate criminal in his own time ; but having 
on one occasion turned Queen's Evidence in a robbery 
and murder case in which he was directly interested, 
he was now in substantial fashion showing his gratitude 
to Her Majesty for her leniency with him. He was 
now earning a salary of ten dollars monthly as gam- 
bling-informer. His services were invaluable. He 
knew the * Ke of the land.' 

By means of such competent weapons Wu's scheme 
was tolerably if not eminently successful. Ah Ho was 
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alone in the seventh room of the burrow, which the 
arresting party, with the exception of * ghost ' door- 
guards, duly entered. Male prisoners had already 
been arrested in batches, while the residue of them 
had succeeded in escaping. Ah Ho's was the 
thirteenth female face which Wu and Tek Chiu 
eagerly scanned. Detective Eenshaw and his ghosts 
did not think of arresting women. These women 
were mere children in respect of gambling respon- 
sibility. But when the party entered the room in 
which Woman Number Thirteen was alone, the ghosts 
kept rummaging shelves, drawers, and boxes, and 
shaking mats and mosquito curtains, while Tek Chiu, 
with a hurried remark to Wu — * This is the woman ' — 
addressed Ah, Ho. 

Dreamily the girl looked up from the couch on which 
she was resting. She was pale and sickly-looking. 
She had just intoxicated herself with opium, as was 
evident from her own condition and the condition of 
the bamboo pipe and its belongings. 

* Ah Ho ! ' said Tek Chiu. 

The girl started as if awaking from a dream, looked 
at the graduate's son, recognised him, and burst into 
tears. She was unable to speak. The opium fiend had 
put a veil between her and reason. But Tek Chiu 
knew that Ah Ho recognised him. The opium had 
stupefied her a good deal; yet it seemed as though 
intoxication had given wings to Memory. Ah Ho was 
crying like a little girl when Detective Eenshaw and 
his party, Wu and Tek Chiu among them, left No. 7 
to explore compartment No. 8. Mechanically these 
two men continued their gambling hunt. It was an 
uncongenial quest for those who had no appetite for prey. 
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* The woman is completely lost,* said Wu to Tek Chiu, 
when sitting in a room respectably distant from Swine 
Street. *The thought of her being an opium-smoker 
did not previously enter my mind/ 

' It is terrible/ said Tek Chiu. * What can be done ? * 
. *I am afraid that nothing can be done/ said Wu 
solemnly. He added, 'I ought to have known that 
all these women are sooner or later trained to smoke 
opium. That habit rivets them to their den, and makes 
them more vicious. Opium has upset all calculations 
about that poor girl's redemption.' - 

* Yes, opium has done much harm to our nation ; and 
it will do much harm still,' said Tek Chiu. 'The 
European to whom I teach Fokien in the mornings 
constantly asks me questions about opium-smoking. 
I am afraid he is not quite satisfied with the answers I 
give him.' 

* I dare say not. If he is an average European here, 
he cannot well enjoy the unvarnished truth. Men 
who shut their eyes to the curse are continually 
questioning those who know about the matter. I 
suppose they assume that questioning will make the 
evil less than it is. But you might tell me as explicitly 
as you can the foreigner's opinion on the subject/ 

The foreigner was Mr Samson, who, still a young 
man, aspired to know the language of a people whom 
he despised. And Tek Chiu had become his private 
* coach.' 

*Well, first of all/ said Tek Chiu, *he denies that 
England forced opium on China; and he denounces 
English Christian teachers for making such an 
admission.' 

' Well, what next ? ' 
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* Second, he maintains that alcohol does more harm 
among Western peoples than opium does among the 
Chinese, and that the moderate use of opium is bene- 
ficial and not harmful.' 

This second part of Mr Samson's creed, as Tek Chiu 
stated it, was evidently too much for Wu. He had to 
lean back in his chair and draw a long breath. Wu 
used to hold foreigners in utter contempt, and at that 
point he had almost become a backslider. But no! 
Wu sat up again in his chair, prepared to hear anything 
now. 

' Third, if the Chinese don't get their opium, they'll 
become drunkards, and then kill each other. Mr 
Samson thinks too much of us Chinese to allow us 
to do that. Therefore, he adds, our opium has been 
and is a great benefit to us.' 

Teacher Wu gave expression to his feelings in a loud 
heathen oath. That heathen oath he had really used 
as a Christian . weapon, although, as Wu himself 
admitted, it would be better not to use it again. 

'These are the prevalent notions about opium and 
opium-smoking in Singapore,' said Wu, speaking at 
last in more resigned and subdued tones. 'Only 
yesterday I mentioned to a wealthy Straits-bom China- 
man that I had got bad news from China about my 
younger brother's opium-smoking, and he expressed 
personally his deep sympathy with me. But when 
we began to speak about the opium habit here in 
Singapore, and the urgency for every Chinaman to do 
his best to stamp out the evil, he remarked that to 
speak about stopping the opium trade was utter 
nonsense. Straits-born Chinamen are evidently British 
citizens first and Chinamen afterwards. If the opium 
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revenue were to cease, this colony of the Strait 
Settlements would be bankrupt. It seems that this 
great financial diflBculty is the root of all the childish 
and extravagant statements made about the harmless- 
ness of opium.' 

* It is a strange inversion of things which most 
Europeans here seem to accept when they allege that 
the opium-smoker is quite able to stop the habit, while 
they assert at the same time that the trade itself cannot 
possibly be stopped. As for many Babas here, their 
position, on account of their deeper and wider know- 
ledge, is less excusable. They well know that smoking 
opium in moderation is a contradiction in terms, and 
yet they defend the trade. But the influence of 
Europeans and the practical question of revenue, no 
doubt, have landed many Babas in this strange position. 
Well, teacher, I think it would be wrong of us to give up 
renewing attempts to save Ah Ho. She is a woman 
whose conduct, more readily than that of a man, can 
be controlled. Those taking care of her can forcibly 
deprive her of opium. I saw the other day in a Hong- 
Hong English newspaper that a medical man there 
— an Englishman — ^has for several years made interest- 
ing experiments on prisoners. In prison, as you know, 
men are forced to do without opium, excepting, of 
course, persons who are wealthy, and who no doubt 
succeed in bribing the warders. Therefore I think 
that Ah Ho on her release from her present den could 
be treated as an imbecile, and forcibly deprived of the 
drug. That she is a woman and not a man — an article, 
and not a free agent — is the last thread by which her 
salvation hangs.' 

* You are right, ' said Wu. * That Hong-Kong doctor 
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to whom you have just referred has said that opittm- 
smoking does no harm either physically or mentally. 
Would to God his words were true ! My poor brother ! 
Teacher Wu broke down at this point. The picture 
of his younger brother — a graduate, a member too of 
the old wine-party — now a skeleton and a devil, with a 
helpless wife and children, in Even Way city, stood be- 
fore his mind*s eye. 

* It is quite easy to understand that doctor*s meaning,' 
said Tek Chiu, whose mind was not in Even Way but in 
Hong-Kong jail. * He has forcibly deprived prisoners 
of opium, and then, having kept the drug away from 
them, he has declared that the absence of opium, not the 
presence of it, is harmless.' 

* Then, * rejoined Wu, ' inasmuch as that doctor sup- 
ports a prison-policy, are we to understand that he 
favours total suppression of the trade altogether ? ' 

' That is evident,' said Tek Chiu. ' The anti-opium- 
ists wish to make the whole community a prison on a 
large scale.' 

* But you must remember,' said Wu, * that that doctor 
speaks of opium as harmless.' 

' It is rather odd,' said Tek Chiu. ' I suppose, then, 
that the prisoners in Hong-Kong don't get opium 
simply because the article is expensive. This question 
of expense has made the Hong-Kong doctor an anti- 
opiumist. Men reach the same goal by different ways.' 

Both Wu and Tek Chiu were anti-opiumists ; and 
Mr Samson, a pro-opiumist, had tackled Tek Chiu one 
morning in order to elicit information on the subject of 
opium-smoking among the Chinese. Singapore Babas 
in positions of subordination to Europeans generally 
feel honoured when Europeans appear to give weight to 
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their opinions. These Babas, therefore, not par- 
ticularly anxious to do violence to the pet notions of 
Britishers, on such occasions *tell a few lies to com- 
fort the questioner's heart.' And the questioner feels 
strong from his having consulted Chinese opinion. 

Now Mr Samson, in his dealings with Tek Chiu, 
patronising him and reasoning with him alternately, 
was not a little astonished to find, for the first time 
during his ten years* sojourn in the East, that an 
Oriental had taken leave to dififer from him. 

' You say it will be a great hardship to the Chinese 
if the British Government forcibly stop the import of 
Indian opium to China,' Tek Chiu had said to Mr 
Samson. * Such a course would be the only consistent 
and honourable course to adopt, seeing that opium was, 
really forced on China. Western nations have taught 
the Chinese to like opium, and they should now teach 
them to dislike it. It is the only way in which these 
nations can redeem their honour, if indeed their 
honour can be redeemed at all.' 

Tek Chin's words had raised the whole question as to 
Britain's past dealings with China. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

BE8P0N8IBILITY. 

Only a few days subsequent to the night when he 
followed the ghosts through the dark recesses of Swine 
Street, Tek Chiu met Ah Ho in the open thoroughfare. 
Ah Ho was driving in a rikisha, in company with 
another girl who was holding the same social rank with 
herself. It was late in the afternoon, a time when 
all classes of the community, except shopkeepers, were 
supposed to have leisure for the recreation of walking 
or driving. Tek Chiu would have walked past the 
rikisha without attempting to look inside had Ah Ho 
not beckoned to him. The Fokien puller, drowned in 
perspiration, was glad to lower his ' carriage ' shafts, and 
rub his face and shoulders with a lamp duster that also 
did the work of a bath-toweL 

* The lady missionary told me of your being here, and 
also of your being anxious for my release,' said Ah Ho. 
' How shall I repay your kindness ? If I thought my 
dear Min Niang would receive me, I would steal away 
to her and implore her to forgive me/ 

* You would require to go back to China if you wished 
that^' said Tek Chiu. 

Few words passed between Tek Chiu and the inside 
of the rikisha. Ah Ho declared solemnly and in bitter 
tones that she had been cruelly deceived. She was 

26i 
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very unhappy in the place to which she had forcibly 
been taken. 

*Did you not go of your own accord to Swine 
Street ? ' 

If Tek Chiu had at that moment looked at Ah Ho 
he would have seen the girl blush and drop tears 
successively. But Tek Chiu had his face turned side- 
ways, as though the rikisha hurt his eyesight. 

' How could I act of my own accord ? ' asked Ah Ho, 
with a slight degree of reproach in her tones. * Except 
for a short half-hour of the day, during which time you 
now have met me, I am an absolute prisoner. Whither 
could I go ? Tell me if you think I could now escape.' 

Tek Chiu was silent. The companion in the rikisha 
was a Cantonese girl, not accomplished as Ah Ho was 
in a knowledge of Fokien. As she could not follow the 
conversation, she was merely sitting looking with 
admiration at the tall young lad with the large eyes. 

For a moment Tek Chiu took courage and looked into 
Ah Ho's face. * Answer me two questions,' he said. 

* I'll try,' said Ah Ho playfully. 

'Were you taken by force from Thorn Street to 
Swine Street ? ' 

* Yes ; by sheer brute force. I had hoped for 
release; but the old woman was advised by her 
superiors of the house to convey me away to a dififerent 
place. The chance of again speaking with the EngUsh 
lady was therefore denied to me.' 

* And are you anxious now for release ? * 

* By Kong, yes ! All these years I have sighed to be 
delivered from the hands of these people, but my chance 
has never come. Now that my chance has come, I feel 
that I am a useless and ruined girl.' 
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* Why didn't you claim freedom when you appeared 
before the foreign oflBcials ? * 

' Oh, I was always afraid of these people/ 

* I must now go/ said Tek Chiu. * I'll take steps for 
your immediate release. But you must not tell anyone 
that such steps are being taken.' 

* Surely not/ said Ah Ho. * This girl does not know 
our dialect. Besides, even if she did, the poor thing 
would do me no harm.* 

* Slowly, slowly, walk ! ' said Tek Chiu — the idiom- 
atic Chinese for *Take care of yourself; good people 
are scarce.' 

The rikisha shafts were horizontal once again. The 
Fokien puller was off at a furious rate, heedless of the 
literal significance of the parting words addressed by 
Tek Chiu to the two customers. A bullock-cart was in 
close vicinity ; and Ah Ho's rikisha would have 
suddenly come into disastrous collision with that engine 
of obstruction but for the clever cooly, who was as wide- 
awake as he was furious in his career. 

Tek Chiu's latest plan succeeded. Thorn Street 
institution, from which Ah Ho had been forcibly 
conveyed, was interdicted for a fortnight. The keeper's 
licence was suspended for that period of time by an 
avenging Protectorate. If a brothel-keeper loses a girl, 
the Protectorate asks, ' Where is she ? ' And woe betide 
that keeper if the transfer of the girl is found to have 
been a shady business ! If again a brothel-keeper 
forces a girl to stay, the girl herself being anxious to 
leave, woe betide that keeper who tries to checkmate 
the doctrine of personal liberty. Such is the law. 
But the practical application of it bristles with diflB- 
culties. The desirability of keeping girls, who, being 
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prostitutes once are prostitutes always — such is the 
practical view — as inmates of certain prescribed 
licensed houses, is a strong force that counteracts and 
even vitiates the healthy forces that work in the 
direction of the personal liberty and dignity of Chinese 
womanhood in Singapore. 

Ah Ho was released from Swine Street and from her 
infamous calling. She was received into a house of 
refuge, where Mrs Watt took special pains to tend and 
gladden her. In six months* time, a period of proba- 
tion through which Ah Ho nobly passed, a comfortable 
situation was found for her as nurse to the family of an 
English lady in Johor. Johor, the most southern part of 
the Malay Peninsula and of the mainland of Asia, 
permits gambling and many other Chinese institutions, 
and owns an opium factory and a Malay Sultan. In 
this region Ah Ho was happy. The English lady 
treated her with great kindness, and she herself proved 
to be a faithful servant. 

During that period of six months* probation Ah Ho 

was in certain important respects quite as much a 

prisoner as she had been within the confines of the 

three houses of Tent Street, Thorn Street, and Swine 

Street. In Tent Street she had smoked opium for the 

first time in her life. In that aristocratic place she 

passed through the playing stage of the smoking habit. 

Here she was chiefly engaged in preparing pipes for 

others — for members of the opposite sex. In Thorn 

Street Ah Ho practised the habit more systematically 

for herself ; and at a certain point in the line of that 

intermediate stage Ah Ho ceased to be morally 

responsible. Development in the opium-smoking habit 

had become incapable of arrest. Swine Street was 

It 
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the period of Ah Ho*s perdition. Then it was that she 
was rescued and made a prisoner in a new sphere — the 
house of refuge, vigilantly circumscribed by the atten- 
tions of Mrs Watt and those assisting her. Imprison- 
ment, in the sense of forced separation of Ah Ho from 
her opium-pipe, was the homoeopathic cure — the only 
possible cure — for Ah Ho's darker, deadlier bondage. 
Opium-smoking cleverly bridges the gulf between the 
physical and the psychical world. It ignores a distinc- 
tion between body and soul. Eesponsibility in an 
opium-smoker ceases to be. Everj'thing is engulfed in 
the category of necessity. Everything that constitutes 
an opium-smoker's being surrenders to the craving for 
-the drug. The coercive intervention of others is the 
only hope for the opium-smoker who has come at last 
to wallow in the slough of the perdition stage. It had 
been thus with poor Ah Ho in Swine Street. 

If there is such a thing as the law of growth in the 
universe, the opium-smoking habit exhibits that law. 
The genus growth includes, with inexorable realism, as 
its species the opium-smoking habit. Both actually 
and potentially there is a moderate use of alcohol ; 
although, as a caveat, men are reminded every day of 
actual facts which deny in the case of those endowed 
with an intense temperament that prevention from 
excess in alcohol is necessarily guaranteed. Only 
actually, and not potentially, is there such a thing as a 
moderate use of opium. Except in such limiting 
conditions as those of a prison, where development in 
the habit is summarily and externally arrested, the use 
of opium passes necessarily into its abuse. 

This terrible law of growth is valid even quite apart 
froiii the separate question as to whether opium-smoking 
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at any time is indulged in except for purposes of intoxi- 
cation. In any case there is doubtless a playing stage 
in opium-smoking. And the playing stage is part only 
of a larger whole. For if the days and weeks of a 
man*s life are contemplated as isolated things, then 
the atomism of an abortive science 'that murders in 
order to dissect' holds the field. In that case the 
use of opium and its abuse are different things. But 
ir, on the other hand, a man's life be contemplated 
as a whole, as a thing rounded and complete, then 
the use of opium whether as eaten or smoked is its 
abuse. 

These six months sorely tried the poor girl. When 
she would do good, evil was present with her. Old 
impulses were strong and assertive ; but the saving 
power of those guardians who loved her and prayed for 
her proved stronger. And when Ah Ho had already 
survived her first three months of probation, she had 
begun to apprehend that goodness and moral power 
of which she had been apprehended. Mrs Watt gave 
Ah Ho to know that the power that was saving 
her was no human, temporal power. It was God's 
love in a Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, whose 
heart throbbed to raise the fallen and save the 
lost. 

And in time Ah Ho was transferred to Johor. As 
she is under the guardianship of a good lady there, 
those hitherto interested in her may return to Singapore. 
Scores of sampans ply between Edinburgh and Kranjie 
piers: and a sufficient number of 'buses and rikishas 
take up the fourteen miles' belt between Kranjie and 
Singapore city. The electric railway and the steam 
launch back to Ah Ho in that region ruled by a 
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humane Sultan and his Datos. form a dream of the 
future. If Ah Ho herself comes back to Singapore 
at all, it will be in a rikisha. 

Teacher Wu and Tek Chiu remained in Singapora 
And Mr Samson remained there too. In addition to 
his regular duties as Fokien interpreter at court-, Tek 
Chiu had continued to tutor Mr Samson for two 
mornings in the week. Mr Samson was a man of 
method and constancy. He had therefore already 
made tolerably good headway in an elementary know- 
ledge of Fokien Chinese. 

Tlie name of Samson had long since risen to fame as 
a pro-opiumist and a man of practical common sense, 
who could diagnose all missionaries and their doings. 
During these months Samson had maintained and 
enlarged the area of liis power. His articles on the 
opium controversy were greedily received by the editor 
of one of the local Singapore Dailies, a man who had an 
unbounded stomach and who loved Samson. When 
readers of the SiTigapore Daily Spectator saw an article 
with the heading ' Another Blow to the Anti-Opium 
Agitation/ these clear-headed people — for all Singapore 
people, and, most of all, readers of the Singapore Spectator, 
are people of discernment — knew at once that Mr 
Samson had either himself written the article or had 
been the means of unearthing it from the pit of Indian 
ollicial journalism. These people would at once read 
the article aloud, look at each other, and remark slowly 
and sagely, * Samson's the coming man.' And people 
were right. Samsons habit was, having finished his 
own article, or having alighted upon another article 
almost as valuable, and written by somebody else on 
the same subject, to despatch his *tamby' with all 
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Speed to the Spectator ofiBce. Addison, the editor, 
seeing the chit-book, and establishing the identity of 
the sender, would do little more than open the 
Samsonian envelope. Only one slight alteration was 
habitually made by an otherwise exacting editor, who 
was so indulgent with Samson's manuscript. Samson's 
practice was to underline the words * Another Blow,' and 
Addison didn't approve of it. But in time Addison 
made an arrangement with his compositor to ignore 
Mr Samson's mark of emphasis, and to make the 
forcible words ' Another Blow ' quite normal in type. 
That arrangement having been satisfactorily made, Mr 
Addison would pass the contribution unopened to his 
compositor. In such wise did Mr Samson's star shine 
brighter and brighter. It was a sore point with good 
Mrs Dimpleton and her spouse. 

From the first week when Tek Chiu had begun to 
teach Mr Samson the rudiments of the Chinese language, 
and the rudiments too, on Mr Samson's own invitation, 
of Chinese history in relation to Western powers and 
opium, Mr Samson had left history alone and confined 
himself to language. But one morning after seven or 
eight months of tuition, when Samson's duties as a pub- 
lic man had now become too onerous for his having 
farther time to devote himself to study Chinese, and 
when Samson was about to part with his teacher, being ' 
strengthened by an extra dose of pro-opium literature 
from a London journal, Samson became vigorously 
aggressive. Nor was he unjust ; for he first of all asked 
the young Chinaman to state summarily the history of 
opium-smoking in China, and to state also Britain's 
attitude to opium, as the Chinaman interpreted it. 
Samson would be generous. He would give Tek Chiu 
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full scope, and then with the sledge-hammer of criticism 
he would flatten the Chinaman. 

Samson was sitting at morning coffee in his verandah. 
Tek Chiu was sitting at some little distance from the 
email table, which groaned beneath Samson's coffee, 
bread, fruit, and whisky. On that particular morning 
Tek Chiu liad been somewhat distracted before receiWng 
Mr Samson's invitation to recite liistory. He had been 
looking at a solid phalanx of black ants moving upwards 
from one of the legs of the table. This black host was 
really one of two hosts. White ants, lovers of darkness, 
were rapidly eating two legs of the pro-opiumist's 
valuable and indispensable article of furniture. Of the 
existence of these white ants, who had already success- 
fully turned two of these table legs into shells, neither 
Tek Chiu nor Mr Samson knew anything. Before that 
afternoon Samson's table would fall. Meanwhile Tek 
Chiu had been looking — having a keener eye than the 
proprietor himself, whose spectacles were an obstacle — 
at the extraordinary activity of the ' black squad ' who 
had been making a combined assault on the * whites,' 
their sworn foes, and who, loving the light and cogni- 
sant doubtless of Samson's bread and butter, were now 
giving themselves an interval for refreshment. Tek 
(Jhiu began his recital as the hungry ants were blacken- 
ing the bottom rim of Samson's bread-plate. And as 
the young Chinaman proceeded, the Englishman tried to 
do two tilings at once — to eat and to ruminate. And 
he succeeded — not, however, without exceeding his 
intention. The bridge of black ants was continued far 
beyond the entrance to Mr Samson's oesophagus — had 
Mrs Dimpleton and her household only known of this ! 
— and Tek Chiu was now absorbed in bis own theme. 
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The distraction caused by the bridge of ants had passed 
away from the young Chinaman's mind. Mr Samson 
crunched on ; and Tek Chiu summarised in good English 
his version of history. He now knew well the English 
language, and in some important respects he knew 
English politics too. 

Tek Chiu was very foolish. He ought to have known 
that Samson was * the coming man/- and that it was bad 
policy to contradict the weighty opinions of such a 
dignitary. But Tek Chiu was a reproduction of Teacher 
Wu, although, in contrast with Wu, he could say hard 
things of foreigners in a more musical and palatable 
fashion. Tek Chiu*s recital was an attempted compre- 
hensive survey. 

At the close of the seventeenth century the Chinaman 
abroad — in Java — learned to smoke opium In this 
way the habit was introduced into China. Emigrants 
from the southern part of the Fokien Province, return- 
ing to their native towns and villages with their newly 
acquired habit, acted as potent missionaries to their 
fellow-countrymen. The results of the labours of these 
zealous smokers are manifest at the present time in the 
millions of the Chinese people who are confirmed opium 
smokers. 

The history of opium-smoking as amongst the Chinese 
is like the course of a great river. To begin at .the 
source, it was contact with the foreigner which gave 
opium-smoking a footing in China. Further down the 
stream, and flowing into it as tributaries, are the earlier 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch branches of commerce, 
as carried on at Canton and other parts of China. In 
this way more than a century ago the opium trade with 
China was encouraged and fostered. But it remained 
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for the East India Company, and afterwards for its 
sedulous guardian the British Government, to do the 
lion's share in the work of bringing opium to the 
Flowery Land. 

For revenue's if not for conscience' sake it is main- 
tained by tfie defenders of the status quo that (1) had 
the East India Company or even the British Govern- 
ment never existed, the Chinese would all the same be 
quite as bad as, if not worse than, they now are in this 
matter of smoking opium. It is averred that what 
Britain did for China was to put an end to wholesale 
smuggling, and make a bad trade as respectable as 
respectability could possibly make it. Those who 
argue in this way point out further (2) that Britain's 
first war with China (1838-1842) was waged not on 
behalf of opium merely, but on behalf of commerce 
generally, and of humanity as against Chinese arrogance 
and exclusiveness, which were a standing menace to 
civilization. That war, it is maintained, is therefore 
falsely called the Opium War, since the opium traffic 
was merely an incident in, and not the main cause of, 
the war. Such is the attempt of the British people to 
explain their own dealings with China ; and such an 
attempt deserves well of British patriotism. But the 
Chinese student cannot reasonably adopt such a reading 
of history. 

Beyond the obvious declaration that 'two blacks 
don't make a white,' the answer to the first of these 
contentions is involved in the answer to the second. 
The opium traffic was not a mere incident in the war of 
1838-42. The opium traffic was the primary and 
efficient cause of that war, since (a) it had already done 
jnuch during immediately preceding generations (in 
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which the habit of opium-smoking had assumed alarm- 
ing proportions) to create among the Chinese people 
and their rulers the very anti-foreign exclusive feeling 
which formed the pretext for that war, and subsequent 
wars with China; and (6) the results, direct and 
indirect, of the war of 1838-42, comprising among other 
things the inconsistency of the British Government in 
jBrst, through Captain Elliot, condemning openly the 
opium traEBc, and subsequently, through the treaty of 
Nankin, compelling the Chinese to pay an indemnity of 
six million taels for the loss of the opium which 
Commissioner Lin had destroyed — such results speak 
much more of opium as a cause than as a contingency 
of the war. 

This rightly-named Opium War has leavened all 
Britain's subsequent dealings with China. The rules as 
to the opium tariff in the treaty of the Cheefoo 
Convention, drawn out in 1876, but not ratified till 
almost ten years later, show how hard it is for even the 
most high-minded of Christian statesmen to break 
away entirely from the iniquitous demands which the 
opium traffic has entailed upon the Chinese nation. 
The legislation on the question of tariff consisted in the 
British Government's refusing on behalf of the Indian 
Government (which, Shylock-like, demanded literal 
fulfilment of the terms of previous treaties) to allow 
the Chinese to put their own tariff on opium passing 
from treaty ports into the interior. Ultimately, in 
1886, the British Government, as claimed by Marquis 
Tseng, as conceded previously by Sir Thomas 
Wade, and finally as agitated for by anti-opiumists in 
England, gave large concessions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the matter of tariff; holding firmly at the same 
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time to the principle of compelling the Chinese to be, as 
regards opium in their own interior, 'free traders/ 
For if the Chinese were allowed to put such a tariflf on 
their own opium as they themselves deemed proper, the 
trade of the opium merchants, to say nothing of the 
Indian revenue, would thereby suffer. 

Throughout the various important stages of Britain's 
dealings with China, China has been in the position of 
a man fighting with his hands tied behind his back. 
First of all, the Chinese Government really, as well as 
professedly, abhorred the opium traflBc. And when first 
the Chinese encouraged the growth of the poppy in 
their own country, it was exclusively to protect their 
own legitimate interests in a twofold way : (1) by 
preventing Chinese silver going away out of the country 
to foreign countries ; and (2) by mixing opium as 
prepared from the Chinese poppy with Indian opium, 
thus making the opium, as purchasable by victims, less 
virulent in its physical effects. But now the Chinese 
as a people, taught to love the drug, grow opium 
simply because they have the terrible appetite for it. 
China's policy of self -protection has passed into a policy 
of self-destruction. Chinese Self-protection is the 
mother and Chinese Self-destruction is the offspring. 
And the father of this offspring is the imperial and 
mercenary policy of a Western nation. 

Only lately a British Minister of State declared ex 
cathedrd that Britain would never asjain shed the 
blood of a single human being in defence of the opium 
trade. The declaration sounds well, but it practically 
means little. This Chinese child of dishonour named 
Self-destruction has already been born and cradled. 
The Chinese mother, whose name is Self-protection, is 
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too weak and careless for the present and even for the 
future. But she looks back with regret to her purer 
and brighter past. And she alternately loves and 
loathes her child. 

But the father as well as the mother of a child has a 
responsibility — a responsibility which in this case is 
best fulfilled by strangling the hideous offspring. Once, 
if not now, the mother would have done that, but could 
not. Now, if pro-opiumists are to be believed, she has 
neither the power nor the will. As for the father — he 
has always had the power, which he has however been 
unwilling to use. Power he certainly has used — power 
that has protected and fattened the monster. He 
might yet save the poor mother and retrieve his own 
honour — but it won't pay ; and this is a practical world. 
New Ministers of State may come and go ; but their 
nephews and first and second cousins have official posts 
in India, and in other parts of the favoured East, and 
they know everything. And thus is sung from year to 
year the same old song — * This is a practical world.' 

It must be admitted that Mr Samson had here 
shown marvellous patience in listening to the young 
Chinaman's view of the Opium question. He required 
time to think over what he had heard. And, moreover, 
it was time for him to go to his godown and for Tek 
Chiu to go to his duties at the Supreme Court, where 
he was to be busily engaged that day. 

If the ants were making havoc inside, the rain was 
doing a corresponding work outside. Singapore is a 
veritable city of destruction. Malay children were 
swimming in the streets; Kliugs, remaining in their 
flooded houses, unclothed lest their neighbours might 
taunt them with aping aristocracy, were shivering in 
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the cold ; young European gents in gharries, turned 
into square, flat-bottomed boats on account of the 
flood, were saying nasty things about Municipal Com- 
missioners. These public dignitaries had made them- 
selves disliked because thev had failed both to make 

« 

rtcupper-holes in the streets and to ward off the 
lK>i.sten)us weather by previous contract. In the midst 
of such things Tek Chiu chanced upon a rikisha. And 
in the depths of one of these floods he was 
suddenly held fast. The rikisha-puUer, an old hand 
at his trade, an opium dross eater, had not strength 
enough at that crisis to pull or push his rikisha. But 
help came, though tardily. Dross, indeed, had caused 
tluj delay. Chinese coolies, including those of the 
rikisha-pulling order, are not married men; yet they 
must have opium in some form or another. Hence 
the use of opium dross, which is opium in its cheapest 
and deadliest form. An opium victim won't degenerate 
to deadly dross if he can get the poison in a more 
l)a]atable form. For such reasons the opium-habit 
t(}lls most heavily on the cooly classes, not only making 
rikislms stick in the flood, as Pharaoh's chariots in the 
lied Sea, ])ut also overthrowing the 'horses,' making 
them sink heavily and rapidly in a gulf of misery and 
death. lUit opium apologists think little of opium 
dross, and less of the rikisha cooly. Two more dross- 
eating coolies came on the scene and extricated Tek 
Chiu. One non-dross-eater could have done the work 
quite well. 

It was the second day of the Assizes. The Court 
was to open at eleven, and Tek Chiu, despite the floods, 
had arrived almost an hour before the time. Celestials 
wore thronging the archways that formed the entrance 
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to the Supreme Court halls. A thin and delicate one 
among the number was standing in dejected, forlorn- 
looking fashion. He was about to ask Tek Chiu a 
question, but he suddenly shrank back. Tek Chiu's 
was a familiar face. Yet the slim Chinaman could 
not well disappear in the crowd. He felt compelled 
to speak. 

* You are Lin Tek Chiu, I think.* 

* Yes. Are you a Black Rock man ? I think some- 
how I've seen you before.' 

'Yes; we have met before. I am not exactly a 
Black Eock man, but I lived for a long time there. I 
was first engaged there doing a merchant's business 
in a small way, and I was Black Eock Christian 
preacher when I met you.' 

' Oh yes, yes. I well remember you now.' 

It was Yew Lay. He had arrived from China some 
time before, having come for a time to these parts in 
hopes of recovering his health. He had, before leaving 
China,'Been vomiting blood ; and now, as he stood at the 
entrance to Singapore Supreme Court, he was the very 
picture of physical infirmity. He had a sallow, sunken 
look. 

Tek Chiu was still in ignorance as to the Chinese 
preacher who had been used as the weapon to deprive 
him of his betrothed. Yew Lay, on the other hand, 
cognisant of the fact that Min Niang had previously 
been intended for the Black Eock gambler and prodigal, 
could not well possess or display much spirit at this 
unexpected meeting. Nor had Yew Lay time to be 
conscious of his own particular feelings. What puzzled 
him was Tek Chin's cordiality. Chinese politeness 
is supposed to be used indiscriminately as a genuine 
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means of expressing sentiment and as a cloak of hypo- 
crisy. But Chinamen, in the company of one another, 
can readily discern sincerity when they meet it. And 
sincerity was here, which fact added to Yew Lay's 
discomfort. For Yew Lay assumed, as a matter of 
course, that Tek Chiu knew what he really did not 
know — that Min Niang, formerly betrothed to Tek 
Chiu, was the wife of Yew Lay. Neither of these two 
young men referred to that subject on their meeting. 

* How long have you been in Singapore ? * asked Tek 
Chiu. ^ 

' Six weeks. I came do\yn in that cholera ship.' 

* Indeed ! I know of that affair. Were you a 
witness at the Magistrate's Court — I mean in that 
large building over there ? ' 

Tek Chiu pointed as he spoke in the direction of 
the * Central.* 

* Yes. And I am to appear again as a witness to-day: 
I would much rather not appear, but I am summoned, 
and must do so.' 

' You will not be asked many questions. There are 
European witnesses, and these will be heard first. The 
prisoner is a European, I suppose/ 

' Yes, the captain of the ship.' 

' The mandarin who is to try the case is a wonderful 
man. I wish you knew English — you would then 
understand and appreciate that mandarin's keen and 
clear insight into everything. I think he is really the 
greatest man in this part of the world.' 

' I am very sorry for the captain,' said Yew Lay. 

* And so am I,' said Tek Chiu. * But you know more 
of the matter than I do — what do you think of the 
captain ? ' 
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' He did everything that a man could do to heal the 
sick people on board. He offered medicine to many 
people, and those who would not take it died.* 

'Yet the authorities/ said Tek Chiu, 'condemn the 
captain, first for not putting up his quarantine flag, and 
then for wrongly reporting the number of those who 
died. How many died ? ' 

' A good many. But it is very difficult to say how 
many. Had Doctor Gordon or some other competent 
doctor been on board the ship, he might have prevented 
every single death. Everybody on board had diarrhoea, 
as most people in China have at a certain part of the 
year.' 

* I fear,' said Tek Chiu, ' that it will go hard against 
the captain to-day. People here are much afraid of 
cholera, althougli medical men are not very plain on 
the question as to what is contagious and infectious 
cholera, and what cholera is, as most people living in 
China»have it during the hot season of the year. The 
captain did wrong, but no doubt his Chinese chinchew 
advised him to take the course he did. The British 
people often fail to appreciate Chinese virtues, and just 
as often they fail to recognise and rightly interpret 
Chinese vices. They are treating their own country- 
men very unjustly in this matter, although, of course, 
the mandarin to-day can do nothing but give due 
.application to the law as it is.' 

* I don't understand the matter at all,' said Yew Lay. 
'It is not difficult to understand,' said Tek Chiu. 

* Here is an Englishman, a captain of a Chinese-owned 
ship. The ship is registered as a British ship, in order 
to escape the responsibilities attached to Chinese ships 
at Chinese ports. The regulation of the ship internally 
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is entirely according to Chinese ideas. According to 
Britisli law, the captain is a free agent. But such 
freedom is merely nominal. In such circumstances he 
has a great deal more than the ordinary responsibilities 
and a great deal less than the ordinary privileges of a 
British seaman. And to-day the law will come down 
on him and not spare him, while the Chinese chinchew 
goes absolutely free. It may be law, but it is not 
justice. The greatest of their own statesmen, Mr 
(jrladstone, has said, " Laws should be so framed as to 
be — so far as right itself will allow of it — easy to keep 
and difficult to break." But in this case the law is so 
framed that circumstances make it for the English 
captain very easy to break, and very difficult to keep. 
Yet everybody whom I have heard speak of the matter 
says, *' The captain had no right to listen to the chin- 
chew, who was influenced doubtless by monetary 
considerations. To escape quarantine would save 
money to the owners. The captain is therefore to 
blame." Well, so far as I can see, the captain is much 
more a victim than a malefactor. Many others in his 
position have sinned in the same way with impunity. 
His misfortune is the result chiefly of the collision of 
two entirely different systems. One past misfortune 
in my own life — the loss of my wife — is due to a 
similar cause.' 

Yew Lay shrank back a second time. 

* The simple fact is,' continued Tek Chiu, as he was 
about to separate with Yew Lay at the entrance to the 
Court-hall upstairs, ' that the English people, who are 
so slow to recognise their real responsibility as a people 
on some of the great social questions affecting Eastern 
races, and Chinese in particular, occasionally make 
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scapegoats among tliemselves. The captain of your 
ship will be sent to prison. We shall hear a great 
deal in Court to-day about his responsibility. Nations 
can sin with impunity, but individuals dare not. In 
the multitude of sinners there is safety.* 



CHAPTER XXL 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



* Don't go/ said Samson to Addison. The two men were 
discoursing together, and the two monosyllables were 
uttered in coaxing, imploring strains. Addison was 
speaking of leaving for Europe. Yes, it had come to 
that. 

By the latest home-mail there had reached Singapore 
news of a little girl having died of cold and starvation 
in London, and Addison had reasoned with himself 
tliat he too ought to be in that great metropolis to 
succour other little girls who but for him might share 
the same sad fate. Addison's was a noble resolve ; but 
Samson — to his discredit be it Said — was here trying 
to quench the flame of the great editor's philanthropy. 

* Who would take your place here ? ' said Samson, 
who seemed to have turned into wicked Delilah, the 
goddess of Philistine mammon. ' The tin mines would 
cease yielding tin. Chinese coolies would cease to 
have their opium. Bethink you, dear friend, and stay 
where you are. We cannot aflford to lose such as you. 
And again, think of the Government here, and the 
unjust military exaction made on this poor Colony by 
an iniquitous Imperial Government. Think on all 
these things, and don't desert us/ 
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And Samson talked Addison over. The P. & 0. 
time-table was relegated to a remote pigeon-hole in the 
editorial shrine, not, however, without Addison's casting 
lingering looks at his fetich as he grudgingly stowed it 
away. But he recovered himself and looked at 
Samson. 

* Then do you really think I may be able to do good 
work here yet ? ' asked Addison anxiously. 

* I am quite sure of that,' snid Samson. And Samson 
gave emphasis to the assurance. He struck the editor's 
table. It was another blow dealt by Samson, not with 
his brain, but with his fist. And the spectacles almost 
dropped off. 

To differentiate Addison and Samson is a task that 
would result in Addison's favour. These two bosom 
friends had been talking together, and as no missionary 
was present, they had both of them with equal warmth 
been attacking missions. . And Addison's logic had 
been at work. Addison's father, who had been born 
before his distinguished son, had been gifted with a 
good head — hence Addison's logic. And hence the 
proposal to shut up the Spectator oflRce. 

The crisis that Samson's coaxing and imploring genius 
averted had come about in this way. 

*The penny-in-the-slot subscriptions that are sent 
out here from England for the upkeep of missionary 
"labourers" might in all conscience be put to better 
uses,' said Samson to his friend. 

' Amen,' said Addison, who had some knowledge of 
the Classics. 

'Missions in the East are a complete failure and 
ought not to exist,' continued Samson. 

But dull uniformity among kindred spirits was at 
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thcit time, as Addison rightly discerned, undesirable. 
An internal conflict of opposites would give scope for 
the dialectic powers of a man who was situated, as 
Addison was, in the position of leader and patron to the 
community and to the Government. 

'My dear Samson,' the editor began, 'you are no 
doubt right in saying that missions are a failure. But 
England must rule the several parts of her great 
Empire by English ideas. Slie must give education to 
the Asiatic races, and even in tlie matter of religion ' — 
it was clear that Addison was condescending here — 
* England can scarcely avoid making her influence felt 
among these races. Yet although I am an Imperialist 
born and bred, I must confess that the social conditions 
of human life at home are very perplexing. Think of 
the benefits we are conferring on these Eastern peoples 
by our presence here, Samson, and then think of the 
tens of thousands of poor and outcast at home. Along 
with missionaries, Samson, you and I are in the wrong 
place out here. I must tell you now, Samson, what I 
have for some time had in my mind — and mark you, 
Samson, I'm serious.* 

Addison then concluded his speech in a lower tone, 
speaking slowly and with dramatic diction: 'I am 
carefully reconsidering my position.' 

There was silence for a few moments, during which 
time Addison sought and found the time-table. Then 
followed Samson with his remonstrances, persuasions, 
and prayers ; and all sections of the community and 
the Government breathed freely once again. The 
slums of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and the 
'Dives' of New York had to remain in darkness, a 
darkness which, nevertheless, was always made visible 
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by Addison when, in his Spectator, he dealt with 
missions. Such references to misery at home Addison 
invariably made as an atonement for his sin in yielding 
to Samson and shelving the time-table. 

It was quite clear that Addison had a conscience, and 
quite as clear that Samson hadn't one. In this respect 
these two men, otherwise sworn brothers, were divided 
When Samson referred to mission work among Asiatic 
races, he simply growled. When Addison dealt with 
the same unsavoury subject, his was the attitude of a 
grandmother, now pitying, now scolding her naughty, 
foolish grandchildren. Addison always spoke of a 
sympathy with Christian mission work, which he was 
very sorry to deny to missionaries. And tlius the poor 
missionaries and all their doings were repudiated. 

But so far as eloquence on matters missionary was 
concerned, Addison had to hide his diminished head in 
presence of Samson. It was Samson's work to speak, 
not to listen to Addison. Samson, although quite 
destitute of a conscience and blind to moral discernment, 
was peculiarly sensitive to pleasure whenever he felt 
that he had done anything. Leaving Addison's office, 
Samson felt that, in dissuading the editor from his 
logic, he had done signal service to Eastern society. 
By a pill, the constituent elements of which were 
native States tin, Indian opium, and military contri- 
bution gunpowder, Samson had for a time cured 
Addison of his Jiome-sickness. 

In the enjoyment of such self-satisfaction Samson 
met his Chinese * coach.' Tek Chiu was ascending the 
Spectator stairs as Samson was descending them. 

* Well, what business have you here at an English 
newspaper office? I should imagine, judging from 
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your eloquent remarks on opium the other morning, 
that you study to have as little to do with us Europeans 
as you possibly can/ 

* You judge wrongly then/ said Tek Chiu. ' I highly 
esteem English civilization and English people. I 
neither worship them nor swear at them. Through 
your nation I have become a Christian — that is one 
reason why I cannot be quite anti-foreign.' 

' A Christian ! * sneered Samson in surprise. 

*Yes! a Christian,' repeated Tek Chiu without the 
slightest appearance of discomfiture. * Through Christi- 
anity I have been taught to read history aright. And 
I condemn you English people not because of your 
Christianity but because of your want of it.' 

Tek Chiu warmed in his words, while Samson, spec- 
tacles and all, stood looking at him. It was the first 
time, felt Samson, that a Chinaman had quarrelled 
with him. Tek Chiu had previously presumed to 
differ from Samson. But now he was presumption 
incarnate. 

* Europeans here of your type are the enemies of 
your own race and of Christianity. To go no further 
than your own worthy self, let me illustrate my 
meaning. You are nominally a Christian — an adherent, 
on your own profession, of the Church of England. 
And you sneer, forsooth, when you meet an Asiatic who 
professes Christianity. Yours is an absurd position. 
The religion of Christ would be worthless, since it 
would not then be what it professes to be if it is not 
capable of becoming the religion of all nations of the 
world. And it is just because it has the germs of 
universality in it that it is true.' 

* The Christian Chinamen whom I have hitherto met 
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are not so zealous as you seem to me to be/ said 
Samson in sneering tones, yet compelled to be 
respectful. 

'I don't wonder at that. There is very little 
Christian life among your people to help them or to 
give them zeal. I read regularly your Spectator articles, 
and I am compelled to pass my own judgment upon 
them as to their value.' 

The first part of this last sentence, which stated that 
Tek Chiu regularly read Samson's articles, pleased 
Samson well enough. But the closing part of his 
sentence put Tek Chiu completely out of court. It was 
bad policy of Tek Chiu to pass reflections on Samson's 
articles. That was a tender subject with an otherwise 
invulnerable man. 

* You will pardon me for saying,' continued Tek Chiu, 
*that I think your great ability might be better 
employed than in sneering at men who are striving to 
serve their Master and to make valid your own 
professed faith.' 

Tek Chiu's politic tribute to Samson's ability had a 
slightly softening effect. But Samson was still in 
fighting form. When Samson felt that he had a blow 
to deal, he was particularly anxious not to miss his 
opportunity. Although he had some business on hand, 
he waited to take his revenge out of the young China- 
man with whom he had not had a discussion since the 
morning of the ants and the rain. And that discussion 
had been rather one-sided : it was Samson's turn now. 

* European missions have been spending money all 
these years, and what is the result — a few stragglers 
removed from the compact mass of millions not yet 
Christianised. How do you account for that ? ' 
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' Christianity has never yet come to a people without 
a desperate struggle against manifold opposing forces. 
Christianity takes time/ 

*Well, ' said Samson, 'facts speak for themselves. 
Think of the waste of English money here in Singapore, 
and think of tlie miserable results. And what would 
it all amount to, supposing the results, consisting in a 
large number of Eastern converts, were much better 
tlian they are ? ' 

Tek Chiu replied : ' Missions are not at the present 
time showing phenomenal results anywhere, it is true, 
and here in Singapore tangible results are very far from 
being even in the ordinary sense successful. I admit 
that. But what are the causes of missionary failure 
liere ? It is quite reasonable to concede that here, as else- 
where, the missionaries are not the best possible men. 
These missionaries themselves are often reminded 
of this fact. ]3ut again the European community 
here is only nominally, not really. Christian. I am of 
course speaking of them as a whole. The Europeans 
here enjoy all the fruits of a Christian civilization in 
respect of culture and physical comfort. They are 
justly censurable on two counts : (1) Ingratitude to the 
source of their civilization ; and (2) Contempt, so often 
ill-concealed, for Eastern races, and for the claim wliich 
these races have to enjoy Christianity. For such 
reasons I respectfully submit that those most respon- 
sible for missionary failure are the very people who, as 
moth victims attracted to the light of cynicism, are 
themselves absorbed into surrounding heathenism. 
They are the people who fall victims to this home- 
sick fever, and who grudge Christian missionaries 
among Eastern peoples their work. The real fact is 
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that a great many of you people yourselves have lost 
the power of the Christian life, if you ever had it at all. 
You cannot therefore be expected to sympathise with 
others who have this power, and who are desirous that 
Orientals should have it too/ 

But Samson and the young Chinaman could not well 
come to terms either of agreement or of argument. 
The categories that guided their thought were entirely 
distinct — this fact neither of the combatants quite re- 
cognised ; and therefore Samson, taking speech in hand, 
said many smart things. He took time to blaze and 
blow on. He repeated his articles in the Spectator, 
He made careful quotations from these articles. 
Samson's habit was to commit to memory whatever he 
wrote. At that juncture — the foot of the Spectator 
stairs had been reached in course of the conversation 
— Samson felt himself to be rich and powerful in 
resource. 

' And then it is utterly absurd,* said Samson, as he 
resumed for a moment the thread of the historical ar- 
gument against the opium traffic, *it is utterly absurd 
to speak of doing away with the opium revenue, even 
admitting that the trade is bad. This is one of the 
many new freaks of Exeter Hall. Anti-opium faddism 
takes for granted tliat all nations will act righteously 
if Britain foregoes her revenue. It is an absurd 
supposition. Other countries would continue to grow 
opium. 

* And China, even although her Government were to 
prohibit the trade by law (which is very doubtful), 
would connive at, or at anyrate would be unable to 
prevent, wholesale smuggling of opium into the 
country. In addition to all that, there is moreover the 
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great fact that the Chinese themselves cultivate the 
poppy more and more from year to year/ 

* Those grave difiBculties wliich you enumerate as 
standing in the way of a complete suppression policy 
serve but to demonstrate first and before all else the 
disastrous consequences of the pro-opium policy as 
hitherto pursued. The anti-opium policy has yet to be 
put to the test. I should simply remind you that no 
act of true morality, whether the act of an individual or 
that of a nation, has as yet been done under the ideal 
conditions you desiderate as necessary ere Britain can 
withdraw from the opium traflBc. As with a man, so 
with a nation. Doing any noble act involves incurring 
a risk of loss caused by others acting ignobly. But for 
a righteous nation the loss can be but temporary. In 
the end righteousness is a gain. If Britain desires a 
guarantee of goodness to be forthcoming from other 
nations ere she makes amends for what is her own 
special wrongdoing, then Christian morality is in that 
direction stifled and destroyed. British morality in the 
mutter of the opium traffic is not Christian morality. 
Britain, that boasts pre-eminence among Western 
nations, refuses to claim pre-eminence in the right sense 
at any point where opium transactions are involved. 
There she ceases to be the pioneer, and becomes the 
opponent of that highest morality which advances only 
as it lives and lives only as it advances, carrying world- 
wide humanity along with it, to higher and better 
things.'j 

It was clear to Tek Chiu that Samson was homeward 
bound both with respect to Christian missions and 
opium revenues. Not all Tek Chiu*s powers of 
argument could convince Samson as to Christianity 
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and Christian morality. In vain did Tek Chiu seek to 
convince this strong one, that if he admitted the truth 
of Christianity at all, his anti-missionary policy would 
have excluded Samson from Singapore. Samson and 
his friends would, by applying the test of his own 
principle, have been still in Judea, far from his own native 
land, far from those ' Augtean stables,' as he used to term 
his favourite slums, probably round about Jerusalem, or 
in some well-fortified classic spot within the walls of 
Jericho. Addison might have told Samson this. But 
Addison's own mind was more occupied witli the time- 
table than with the map of Palestine. 

Tek Chiu was evidently on his way to see Mr Addison, 
and naturally enough Samson was uneasy about it. 
Might not Addison listen to this presumptuous Asiatic, 
and weakly rummage the remote pigeon-hole ? But 
Samson, though he hesitated for a moment, walked 
steadily away from the Spectator office. He would 
think better things of his dear friend and of his own 
recent achievement. 

There were in Singapore other homeward-bound men 
besides Addison and his great friend Samson. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE OLD AND NEW COVENANT. 

Yew Lay did not long survive the worries of witness- 
bearing. In a little room behind a Chinese mission 
chapel in Singapore, the habitation of the preacher 
who belonged to Mrs Watt's Mission, Yew Lay was 
breathing his last. He had requested Tek Chin's 
presence a few hours before the end ; but* Tek Chiu 
was engaged in the bustle of his ordinary duties, and 
did not arrive till late — too late for Yew Lay to be 
able to speak with him, or even recognise him. The 
dying man had shown anxiety to speak with the young 
interpreter. But it was not to be. Yew Lay died. 
And he was carried upward by the angels to be the 
companion of Lazarus, at a place a long way off from 
the rich man's region — that region, the geography and 
climate of which the young Chinaman had carefully 
studied and taught. In this way Yew Lay's studies 
were brought to an end: it cannot be supposed that 
the citizens of the New Jerusalem, in the perfect 
activity of their perfect life, continue to think of the 
hell from which they themselves have escaped. Yew 
Lay had preached hell from beginning to end of 
the chapter of his preaching career on earth. Nor 
was his work vain. Men had trembled at Yew 
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Lay's message, as the Scottish Queen had trembled at 
the tragic thunder-peals of the great Eeformer. Over- 
awed by these thunderings of Sinai, men who but for 
these louder sounds would have continued to live and 
die in their sin, thus compelled to think of life's 
meaning and destiny, had come at last, with minds 
prepared to hear and love the sweet music of Calvary. 
Such men were the trophies of Yew Lay's warfare. 
And Yew Lay, as a good and faithful servant, had 
earned his Master's 'Well done.' Yew Lay, with all 
the faults of his too cleanly cut dogma, had preached 
no syrupy Gospel. 

Only a fortnight before had news been sent to 
friends in China, informing them of his serious illness. 
The tone of that letter had presaged his early death. 
When the gloomy prophecy was now fulfilled, a second 
letter was sent off. It was addressed to Mr Eichmond, 
sent off by Hok Soan, the Singapore mission preacher. 
But ere the second letter reached its destination, Yew 
Lay's young wife had left China on her way to 
Singapore. Dr and Mrs Sefton, with their two little 
children, on the point of leaving Turnabout on their way 
home for furlough to England when the earlier of the 
two letters arrived, gladly took the benefit of Mrs 
Yew Lay's assistance as far as Singapore. The younger 
Seftons badly needed a nurse, and Mrs Yew Lay her- 
self, somewhat consistent with traditions attached to a 
previous generation of the Pun Kwi family, had not 
yet during these years been blessed with a child. Not 
without haste and difficulty had Mrs Yew Lay left 
Turnabout. But Min Niang was a devoted wife, who 
owed a duty to her invalid — haply dying— husband. 

Thus, ere the grand and spacious English mail 
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steamer that carried the Seftons, their children and 
nurse away from Hong-Kong, reached Singapore, the 
husband of Miu Niaug was no more. A few miles out 
from the city of Singapore, Yew Lay had already been 
buried. Black Eock, and Three Tree Well, and China 
would never see him again. 

Mrs Watt and the Bible-woman met the young 
widow at the steamer, and tenderly informed her of 
her widowhood. Poor Min Niang ! 

Min Niang would stay with Mrs Watt's Bible- woman 
until a suitable opportunity would present itself for her 
return to China. A tender and affectionate letter from 
Miss Stonebridge, written immediately after the news 
of Yew Lay's death had reached Turnabout, charged Min 
Niang to wait with Mrs Watt until Mrs Eichmond, 
who was at that time leaving England, would be 
passing through Singapore, and then Min Niang would 
get a favourable return to her fatherland. Min Niang 
dutifully received the letter. She was glad to sojourn 
for a time in the land where her dear husband lay 
buried. And the lady missionary, Mrs Watt, and the 
Bible-woman, A Kim, were so kind to her ! 

Poor Min Niang! Even although she stayed in 
Singapore, she could not raise her dear husband from 
the dead. Yet for all that she liked the place and the 
people. A sojourn of six weeks confirmed her in her 
likings. 

Mrs Eichmond's steamer had, according to a telegram 
received, already left Penang. It was a Monday night. 
The steamer was to arrive in Singapore next morning. 
Early in the afternoon Min Niang was to leave, along 
with Mrs Eichmond, for China, away from a city of 
sadness and love. Mi's Watt and A Kim, the Bible- 
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woman, having become very fond of the beautiful and 
gentle young widow, were very, very sorry to part with 
her. Yes; A Kim was at that time giving to Min 
Niang a free expression of her feelings, when Mrs 
Watt came also in to suggest to Min Niang that a young 
man who had been a kind friend to her husband 
might speak with her for a little. He had come with 
letters, which he wished Mrs Yew Lay to kindly take 
for him to China. Wu and Tek Chiu had succeeded in 
making up between them a tolerably respectable packet; 
and hearing that the young widow was to leave for 
China next day, they wished to seize the opportunity 
of communicating with friends in the old country. 

* As this young man was very kind to your husband, 
T*m sure you would like to see him,' said Mrs Watt. 
' He has some letters for his folks in China. I'll ask 
him to come in. It was he/ said Mrs Watt, leaving 
the room, and intending the last sentence especially for 
A Kim, * it was he who took so much trouble in the 
matter of that Cantonese girl's rescue.' 

Tek Chiu, in his dealings with Mrs Watt in that 
affair of Ah Ho, had avoided through delicacy going 
into details as to Ah Ho's younger days, and the 
exact circumstances that had led him to be specially 
interested in her. And Ah Ho, during all these 
months of constant fellowship with Mrs Watt and 
A Kim, had avoided elaborating the circumstances 
of her ill-advised escape from Black Eock. Ah Ho's 
remorse, which had made her speak sadly and often 
about her own past, had invariably caused her to half 
conceal her story at such times as when she recounted 
it. And during these weeks of Mrs Yew Lay's sojourn 
in Singapore, she was never thought of as having aught 
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to do either with the rescued slave-girl or the promoted 

cooly. 

Tek Cliiu was unwilliu'^ to see anv vounj; widow. 
He wislied Mrs Watt to convey to Mrs Yew Lay his 
meetings, with tlie hope that God would protect her 
on her journey back to Cliina. 

Mrs Watt — foolish lady, who did not sufiBciently 
appreciate Chinese delicacy — coaxed, and ultimately 
prevailed upon Tek Cliiu to speak with Mrs Tew Lay 
in person. * The poor girl would, I am sure, be pleased 
U) see the man who had treated her dying husband 
with so much kindness. You give her these letters 
yourself. I won't take them.' 

Mrs Watt prevailed with Tek Chiu. But persuasion 
takr!8 time. In the interval A Kim was making ex- 
planations U) her friend. 

' I have quite neglected to tell you about the inter- 
(*,8ting release of the girl Ah Ho — a Cantonese girl, who 
HjKiaks our dialect. Lin Tek Chiu, who comes here now, 
knew about Ah Ho in China, and he has been the 
means of saving the girl from her bad life.' 

Poor Min Niang ! She listened with terrible earnest- 
ness to A Kim's remarks, without uttering a word in 
return. Would she faint ? No ; she would conceal her 
bewilderment. There was no time for thought. Tek 
Chiu entered the room, with his face steeped in crimson 
Ijlushes, and his eyes turned towards the Venetians, as 
though he felt that the weather outside was tempting. 

Ix)ve-making and heart-breaking in China and among 
the Chinese are sorely hemmed in by custom. But are 
not these clothes of custom only clothes, after all? The 
romance of love is ubiquitous. Chinese life is human 
life too. 
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Poor Min Niang ! There was Tek Chiu, the very 
image of his father, and yet more handsome-looking. 
Tek Chiu felt awkward in the presence of Yew Lay's 
widow, just as he would have felt in the presence of 
any woman. But Min Niang was more self-possessed 
and more unhappy too. She kept looking steadily at 
her rejected, exiled lover. How gentle he seemed, and 
yet how manly ! 

Min Niang, who sighed for an earthquake, possessed 
the usual heritage of womankind. She could act her 
part well. Had Tek Chiu, feeling himself clumsy and 
in the way, been more critical than he was, he would 
not have even then been able to see Mrs Yew Lay's 
heart — so efifectively did the young widow conceal her 
perturbation of mind and soul. 

' 'I cannot thank you enough for your kindness to 
my poor husband. You had met him in China, I 
suppose ? ' 

'Yes, I knew your husband in Black Kock. But 
wh^t I did for him here was very little. I only wish 
I had met him oftener.' 

It was clear to Min Niang that Tek Chiu did not 
identify her. She could therefore hold out a little 
longer. Tek Chiu continued to speak. 

' I don't suppose you know my friends in China. I 
have very few near relatives there now. Do you know 
Black Eock ? ' 

As Tek Chiu was asking a question here, it was 

necessary — absolutely necessary — for him to look at 

the lady. A rapid, furtive glance, the first since his 

father's funeral, years before, and in the process of 

throwing it somewhere at a point in space on a twelve 

feet line that sloped downwards and described the 

T 
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lovhTs angle, Tek Chiu met and recognised the eye of 
tiis U.'trothed wife. It was all the work of an instant. 
He caught up the letters which he had already laid on 
the table, and disregarding for the only time in his life 
the laws of jx>liteness, he rushed headlong out of the room. 

Min Niang, as was proper for any woman in the 
eiieuiiistances, fainted. Eestoratives having been 
aj^plied, Mrs Watt, addressing A Kim in Malay, 
c^>iniriented on the young man's strange behaviour 
and on Min Niang's break-down. 

V<)OT Min Niang! A new calamity that came so 
early in the history of her widowhood! She told A 
Kim as well as she could her storj', the substance of 
which was communicated by the astonished A Kim to 
Mrs Watt. 

'Chinese customs are peculiar/ said Mrs Watt to 
herself. ' Yew Lay was doubtless a good husband, but 
Tek Chiu would have been a better one. But no doubt 
the girl's highest good was consulted by those managing 
the matter. Tek Chiu might have turned out bad, but 
he hasn't. It is a world of surprises. A man who 
became I'resident of the United States was in his early 
days disappointed in love, because the lady of his 
choice didn't think his calling in life sufficiently genteel 
for her taste. And it seems that Chinese, like American 
choice, is often misdirected too.' 

The heavy sea of Min Niang's distress having some- 
what moderated, A Kim recited the story of Ah Ho. 
And within a few hours of the firing of the gun 
that would announce the arrival of the P. & 0. 
mail steamer and Mrs Richmond, the young widow 
hoard the tragic story of the dear girl-companion of 
her childliood. 
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'And the young interpreter took all that trouble 
with Ah Ho, did he ? ' Min Niang ventured to ask. 

' Yes ; and succeeded at last, at great personal sacri- 
fice,' said A Kim. 

* I think you said he was also very kind to my dear 
husband/ 

* Yes. Your husband often told Mrs Watt that the 
interpreter was the brightest and best and kindest 
young man in Singapore/ 

*My husband was always very extravagant in his 
language,' said Min Niang. It was time to put on the 
break. The widow's own heart was driving furiously. 

* I must see Ah Ho,' said Min Niang. It was the 
first practical remark she had made from the depths of 
her overwhelming bewilderment and perplexity. 

Poor Min Niang ! Why did she feel, as she lay 
that night tossing on a sleepless couch, like a ship in a 
troublous sea, as though she had been hurled into a pit 
of bottomless perdition? The cause of it all was 
the acknowledged and undisputed nobility of a 
character. Min Niang on that night would have 
slept the sleep of peace had the graduate's son remained 
undiscovered, or even had he, having been discovered, 
proved to be as she had once thought him to be — a 
blackguard. But Tek Chiu was a hero. Hence Min 
Niang's bitter weeping. 

Min Niang's nature was not ignoble. Those who 
knew her best, among these the two Salisbury ladies, 
never had doubts as to the beauty and sweetness of her 
nature. Nor was their judgment wrong. All the 
same, Min Niang was miserable. Her lover had out- 
lived her rejection, and had excelled and outshone her 
past habitual estimate of him. And Min Niang blamed 
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no one but herself. She herself had willed to accept a 
husband, to the violation of her father's ancient cove- 
nant, and to the violation, too, of her own best interests, 
had she only been gifted with suflBcient knowledge and 
wisdom at the seasonable time to know exactly what 
these interests were. As it was, things had been other- 
wise ordered. Had not she acted for the best ? Had 
not Tek Chiu remained a heathen while still in China, 
and was not his reputation ere he left Black Eock a 
discreditable one ? Had not God guided her ? Yes, 
but God's guidance is His own. Although He has 
guided Min Niang and all the other members of His 
great family, such guidance is planned not as a cause 
but as a consequence of his children's short-sightedness. 
God's plan had surely been fulfilled. And part of that 
plan which was being fulfilled was to smite Min Niang 
heavily with the chastisement of distress. 

Enticing consolation by falling back on the glorious 
truth of Divine guidance, Min Niang snatched an hour 
from the dawning day and slept restlessly. But even 
then she dreamed of her father's rebuke. In that brief 
sleep graduate Ming Kuang's look of reproach haunted 
her. And she saw too a young man with a torch in his 
hand, that lit up in the darkness his own noble face. 
Min Niang awoke, frightened at the dream, to find 
alas ! that the dream was real, and that there was there- 
fore no escape from it. For it had actually been made 
plain to her on the previous night that persistently and 
at last successfully Tek Chiu, whom she wronged, had 
entered the dungeon hovel of ruin, and rescued the way- 
ward companion of her childhood. Min Niang had 
come now to feel that she was unworthy of the man 
whom she had taught herself to despise. 
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And wi.at did all this mean ? It meant that a six 
weeks' widow — if the thoughts of her heart could only 
have been revealed — was guilty of having fallen in love 
with one who was not her deceased husband. There 
are those who afl&rm that a widow's love should be 
confined to memory. That is a rigid and perhaps right 
restriction, — a restriction, however, in accordance with 
which Min Niang's love for Tek Chiu can be justified, 
Min Niang's heart was now on the rack of distracting 
duties and sensations— Was not Tek Chiu her real 
husband ? To analyse such thoughts was too much for 
Min Niang or for any other stronger-minded woman. 
She had simply to recognise what she felt — that her 
heart had been humbled and crushed. The experiences 
of the past evening had turned the tables. Three years 
before and since that time it had been said that Tek 
Chiu had lost his bride. The newer and more accurate 
version, as Min Niang now read it, was that Tek Chin's 
bride had lost her bridegroom. All this was rather hard 
on Yew Lay and his blameless memory. But that young 
preacher could not well have averted the old wine-party 
which had taken place before his time. The old covenant 
had been outraged. But a new covenant was yet to be, 
and it would fulfil the old. 

• .••••• • 

' You have brought the letters back ? ' said Wu. 

* Does the lady not sail ? Could not Mrs Watt entrust 
the foreign missionary lady with them, then ? ' 

Wu was asking many questions. His youjng friend's 
silent, dreamy demeanour was puzzling him. 

Tek Chiu at last in measured sentences described the 
incident to Wu. 

* She is none other than Min Niang/ he said. * She 
is as beautiful as ever, and with the same sparkling 
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diamond look in her eyes. She is just as she was when 
both of us were very little children together/ 

Tek Chiu's knowledge of English and English books 
had for the moment made him say what he thought ; 
but the blunder was only the blunder of a moment. 
That reticence as to love and its emotions which the 
Chinese call modesty had for that very short interval 
seemed to lose its power over the young Chinaman. 
And Wu — ^Wu of all men — tacitly commended this 
disgraceful outrage on Chinese propriety. The old wine- 
party was again intoxicating Wu, and making even him 
insensible to politeness. 

There was long silence in the sanctum. Tek Chiu 
had already spent himself. Either he was ashamed of his 
own allusion to the diamond eyes or he was still thinking 
about them. At all events, he was now speechless. 

The old oracle spoke again. Wu had something 
weighty to say. It was as though the old graduate 
was pronouncing judgment with respect to the quality 
of American degrees. And the young interpreter gave 
that respect to the Nestorian dictum which he was 
accustomed to give to the English Chief Justice, whom 
he could never suflBciently admire. 

* She is a six weeks' widow, but she is your wife.' 

Wu had here created an earthquake. Yes, it was a 
revolution, and conservative Wu was the author of it ! 
About earthquakes Tek Chiu had heard that they often 
took place in Java. But Singapore was now being 
visited. Accustomed as Tek Chiu was to hear court 
sentences, the most thrilling of his past experiences 
in that connection were as stiff breezes compared with 
this typhoon. He was too directly concerned in this 
matter to be otherwise than dumfoundered. 
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And Wu re-enacted Samson's part by means of another 
blow. 

* She must remain here, let people in China say what 
they choose. Of course you must not shock society by 
marrying your wife at once. She can wait a year and 
bewail her widowhood. In that matter our customs 
will be duly honoured. But we must have respect 
unto the old covenant. To-morrow I shall consult 
with Mrs Watt, and afterwards I shall interview Mrs 
Richmond.' 

Tek Chiu had recovered himself. * Min Niang must 
not remain here. Nor must she on any account fulfil 
our long-since-annulled betrothal if she has no wish to 
do so. She is but now a widow ; and to even mention 
the matter to her would be the quintessence of scandal.' 

Wu had lost his fierceness now, as he looked gently 
into the young man's face. It seemed for the moment 
as though Tek Chiu had convinced him. The scandal 
argument was calculated to have weight with the elder 
Chinaman. 

* Well,' said Wu, who had not quite lost his position, 
' supposing Min Niang is herself willing to honour the 
old covenant, and honour herself too by marrying you 
— what then ? ' 

Tek Chiu smiled and blushed. Min Niang's diamond 
eyes were glistening in those of her rejected exile, as 
Teacher Wu could right well discern. 
«••• •• • • 

But opposition came from a certain quarter. It 
was through Cheng Ann. Cheng Ann had returned 
from following his father. He was again sojourning in 
Singapore and the neighbourhood. The gambling dens 
of Johor took him over there occasionally. He could 
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not well go there in the capacity of Carey, gambling 
being one of the main supports of the state and 
territory of Johor. Cheng Ann went over to assist the 
revenue. 

And Cheng Ann met Ah Ho as that girl, restored to 
much of her former beauty, was leisurely driving a 
perambulator along one of the quiet roads outside of 
Johor town. He spoke to her, and she answered him 
first with scorn, then with reproach, and then at last 
with love. Poor Ah Ho, not long above the waters of 
ruin ! Was not he the father of her only child, a tiny 
cherub that she had never seen ? — for the babe had been 
carried ofif she knew not where. Cheng Ann induced 
her to leave Johor, to live with him as his wife in 
Singapore. To this big promise Cheng Ann brought 
himself merely to avert Ah Ho's scorn and feed his own 
vanity and selfishness. His trump card was a promise 
to explore Singapore for the lost babe. 

The rikisha-puller who was aiding Ah Ho and her 
captor on the occasion of their elopement from Johor 
paused at Bukit Timak on the way to Singapore. The 
cooly had to eat bean-curd and drink a mysterious- 
solution of syrup- water and other chemicals. 

At that critical moment a small carriage drawn by a 
small pony and occupied by two people was passing 
the rikisha. The occupants of the carriage were Mrs 
Watt and Min Niang, who were on their way to Johor 
Qn a visit to Ah JIo. . . . . . 

Mrs Watt at once recognised Ah Ho ; and by thia 
unexpected meeting the latter's journey was wonder- 
fully shortened. The scene was comedy and tragedy 
in one. Mrs Watt had little diflBculty in rescuing Ab 
Ho once more. Cheng Ann — obligiiig man that he 
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was — had very seasonably brought the girl thus far on 
her journey, and Min Niang's desire to meet Ah Ho 
was all the sooner satisfied. 

Beautiful Min Niang addressed Cheng Ann in 
beautiful Fokien : ' You must claim the girl in a law- 
ful way if you wish to marry her, and you must first 
prove your sincerity. You are not to be trusted.' 

It was Miss Stonebridge and Pun Lun over again. 
And the words stung and exasperated Cheng Ann. 

Mrs Watt too had her innings. * The Government 
here give too much protection to the wickedness of you^ 
and such as you. The marriage laws of this place with 
respect to the Straits-born Chinese are a disgrace to a 
Christian country. You seem to think that you can 
ruin a woman at your pleasure. You wouldn't dare do 
that in China.' 

Mrs Watt and Min Niang, who were not to be 
defrauded of their trip, proceeded to Johor, leading back 
the runaway with the cords of love. 

Cheng Ann, snubbed and sent about his business, 
began to hate both goodness itself and those who loved 
it. His conscience was not yet dead, and for this 
reason chiefly he was either unable or disinclined to 
answer the reproaches of these two women. 

Tek Chiu soon heard the story. His first impulse 
was to meet Cheng Ann and give him a good sound 
flogging. Ere long these two companions of tobacco- 
cultivation met ; and Tek Chiu opened his mouth and' 
his mind, denouncing Cheng Ann to his face with 
alternating scorn and sarcasm. 

Cheng Ann — as the Chinese language literally has it 
— 'looked small.' In his heart he vowed vengeance' 
against the independent indigent cooly. Cheng Ann; 
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felt with some degree of accuracy that Tek Chiu owed 
much to him. And instead of being humble and 
grateful, his attitude towards his benefactor was now 
that of contempt and scorn. 
• ...••• • 

Another year passed by ; and then it was that Cheng 
Ann got his opportunity for revenge. The books of 
the Great Dragon Lodge of the Ho Seng Society were 
duly surrendered to Government by Cheng Ann, 
Executioner, who had been, contrary to usage, custodier 
also of documents. Lin Tek Chiu, an escaped murderer 
from China, was known, as Cheng Ann pointed out, to 
be an active sympathiser with secret societies not 
registered, and therefore under the ban of the Govern- 
ment. On the eve of his wedding Tek Chiu w^as 
arrested and lodged in the civil jail. The qualifying 
adjective did not lessen the plight. 

Levying blackmail on brothels and on street refresh- 
ment vendors, training and feeding pick-pockets, 
stealing watches, subsidising native policemen, paying 
men to go to jail as substitutes for monied ofifenders — 
by such dark things coming to light the Chinese hoeys 
were proclaimed unlawful, and suppressed. Another 
Society — the Chinese Advisory Board — constituted by 
the Government, would take the place of those swarm- 
ing hoeys, as so much satisfaction to the democratic 
aspiration. That Board had not yet been formed when 
Tek Chiu was put under arrest. 

Teacher Wu, grief-stricken and anxious at this latest 
turn of events, yielded to his own urgent counsel and 
to Min Niang's tears, and interviewed an influential, 
law-abiding Chinaman who was powerful with the 
Chinese people and with the Government. 
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Tek Chiu's bad reputation as an escaped murderer 
from China had gone against him. In the administra- 
tion of the Society's Ordinance a man's character 
rather than his conduct was the principal thing. But 
Wu at last successfully convinced the great Chinaman 
that Tek Chiu's life as touching the law had been a 
beautiful and a blameless one. There was therefore no 
difficulty with a reasonable Governor, who decreed that 
Tek Chiu should be neither imprisoned nor deported. 
And Cheng Ann dutifully left for Penang, whither his 
father had again called him. . 

If certain auspices had frowned, others had smiled, 
on Min Niang's wedding. Miss Eva Stonebridge and 
Miss Minnie Sand were among those who greatly 
rejoiced in the good news about Min Niang and in the 
approved worth of her old betrothed. It was quite 
enough for these two ladies to be assured of Tek Chiu's 
worth, and of Min Miang's own sweet will. During 
that long interval of time Miss Stonebridge had 
remained with her younger friend in Salisbury. Old 
and new missionaries went and came, but the energy 
and devotion of these two ladies, like Lord Tennyson's 
brook, kept flowing on. 

Nothing but the genuine, current coin of Love could 
purchase love. A bi-metallic theory in Love's kingdom 
is untenable. In the case of Tek Chiu and Min Niang, 
Love's true condition had clearly been satisfied. And 
the new covenant in time was ratified in marriage. 
Teacher Wu presided. 

The character of a Chinese tale or anything else 
Chinese requires that the end should be known from 
the beginning. Pre-determination has been spoken of 
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as a deity that sits enthroned in the heart of the 
Celestial Empire, ruling and directing the myriads of 
his worshippers whom he claims as his children. But 
Pre-determination, designated deity, is a mere abstrac- 
tion. It is rather an essential attribute of an Eternal 
Father, who claims the Chinese people as His own, to 
vouchsafe to them in this age and in coming ages His 
Liberty and His Love. And, claiming His children, He 
with whom there is neither beginning nor end of days> 
claims too that they should learn and know their own 
past aright. The fault of the Chinese people is not 
that they look back, but that they don't look back far 
enough — back along the lengthy line of their own time 
to a point before that time, back to their Creator and 
Eedeemer Himself, their fathers' Father, and their 
Father too, with whom is the reconciliation and 
explanation of all conflicting truths. The two truths 
of Necessity and Freedom, their true distinction, inter- 
dependence, and inter-connection, easily baffle the defin- . 
ing powers of. thinking men. The Chinese Christian 
missionary problem can offer no mean contribution of 
help towards the removal of one of the most perplexing 
of philosophic difficulties. 

If the Chinese, as the most Calvinistic of peoples,, 
have the vices, they have also the virtues of Calvinism ; 
and that is saying a good deal for China. Every 
student of the great Chinese problem, everyone that 
works and prays for the coming of the Eedeemer's. 
kingdom among that race which constitutes the half of 
the hitherto non-Christian world, niay reasonably 
expect that the Chinese Christianity of the future will 
not belong to the jelly-fish type. It will have back- 
bone. If quality count for anything at all, the last. 
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because the slowest, of the great races of humanity will 
yet become the first. 

• ..••>* • 

A widow's marriage is seldom romantic. But the 
marriage of Min Niang with Tek Chiu was romantic if 
ever marriage was. On that day when Min Niang 
gave herself to Tek Chiu, she married, not her second 
husband, but her first. 



THE END. 
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